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PREFACE. 



It has long been my intention to publish a series of works, which, when completed, should contain 
coloured groups of all the most ornamental flowers in British gardens, as well those grown under 
glass, as in the open air. The present work, which is the first of this series, comprises the hardy and 
half-hardy annuals ; and the second will contain all the hardy and half-hardy bulbs. These will be 
followed by the biennials and perennials ; the greenhouse and hothouse plants ; the orchidacese and 
the cacti ; the roses and other ornamental shrubs ; and, lastly, the ornamental flowering-trees. 

Each work will be complete in itself, so that the proprietor of a small town-garden, who can grow 
only annuals or bulbs, need only purchase the volume, or volumes, containing the plants he feels 
inclined to cultivate: while the proprietor of a greenhouse, or of any kind of hothouse, by 
purchasing the volumes containing the plants for each, may see at one glance the most ornamental 
flowers suitable for his purpose, and obtain directions for their culture. Besides this, as each work 
will be arranged according to the natural system, the whole series will form a more comprehensive 
illustration of the kind of plants belonging to the different orders, than any other work which has 
yet been published ; and it will therefore be very useful in giving young people general ideas of the 
arrangement of plants, and thus facilitating their study of botany. 

It was originally my intention to give some plans of flower-gardens suitable for annuals at the 
end of the present work ; and similar plans at the end of each of the other works, suitable to the 
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different kinds of flowers contained in each. I have> however, relinquished this part of my plan, as 
Mr. Loudon is now engaged in preparing a work on the Theory and Practice of Laying out Flower- 
Gardens, Shrubberies, and Pleasure-Orounds, in which the subject will be fully discussed and 
illustrated. 

The very extensive sale of the present volume is perhaps the best proof of its usefulness, and 
of its being what I intended to make it ; and I can only add, that no pains shall be spared to render 
the other volumes of the series equal to it in every respect. 



J. W. L. 



Bayswatkr, 

Feb. 2l8t, 1840. 



INTRODUCTION. 



" The love of flowers,^' says Dr. Lindley, " is a holy feeling, inseparable from our very nature ; it 
exists alike in savage and civilized society ; and it speaks with the same powerful voice to the great and 
wealthy, as to the poor and lowly.'" The truth of these observations must be felt by every one. We 
love flowers from our earliest childhood, and even in extreme old age the sight of them recalls 
something of the glow of youth. The love of flowers is calculated to improve our best feelings, and 
subdue our bad ones ; and we can hardly contemplate the beauty and richness of a flower-garden 
without feeling our hearts dilate with gratitude to that Almighty Being who has made all these 
lovely blossoms, and given them to us for our use. 

Of all kinds of flowers, the ornamental garden annuals are perhaps the most generally interesting ; 
and the easiness of their culture renders it peculiarly suitable for a feminine pursuit. The pruning and 
training of trees, and the culture of culinary vegetables, require too much strength and manual labour ; 
but a lady, with the assistance of a common labourer to level imd prepare the ground, may turn a 
barren waste into a flower-garden with her own hands. Sowing the seeds of annuals, wittering them 
transplanting them when necessary, training the plants by tying them to little sticks as props, or by 
leading them over trellis-work, and cutting off the dead flowers, or gathering the seeds for the next 
yearns crop, are all suitable for feminine occupations; and they have the additional advantage of 
inducing gentle exercise in the open air. 

It is astonishing how much beauty may be displayed in a little garden only a few yards in extent by 

a tasteful arrangement of annual flowers. All that is required is a knowledge of the colours^ forms, 

and habits of growth of the different kinds. Many of the flowers now grown in our gardens are not 

worth culture, but they are grown year after year, because their cultivators know them and do not 

know anything better. Many very beautiful flowers have been introduced, grown for a season or two, 

and then thrown out of cultivation from there being no demand for them; and this want of demand 

has arisen from very few flower-growers being aware of their existence. It is true that most of these 

flowers were figured on their first introduction in one or other of the botanical periodicals ; but in 

b 
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these workB they are mixed up with greenhouse and hothouse plants and shrubs, which, of course, the 
mere grower of annuals can feel little interest in ; so that a person wishing to get coloured figures and 
botanical descriptions of all the finest annual flowers, must now purchase plates and descriptions of 
hundreds of other flowers that he has no need of. 

The culture of annuals has two great advantages over the culture of all other flowers whatever. In 
the first place, it is attended with less expense than any other description of flower culture ; and in the 
second, all the enjoyment of which it is susceptible is obtained within the compass of six or eight months. 
Bulbous or tuberous-rooted flowers, like annuals, produce their blossoms in the first year ; but they are 
attended with an enormously increased expense. Perennial herbaceous flowers are never in perfection 
till the second year ; and, like bulbs, can only be beneficially purchased by such as anticipate retaining 
the occupation of their garden for several years in succession. The seeds of annual flowers, on the other 
hand, cost a mere trifle ; and the expense of stirring the soil, sowing them, and thinning them when 
they come up, is also very little ; while the effect produced is as great or greater than that of many 
bulbs or tubers, and most perennials. The flower of a choice hyacinth, the bulb of which will cost five 
or six shillings before planting, is not much more beautiful than that of a double rocket larkspur, which 
may be reared to perfection in three months, from a seed which will cost about the fiftieth part of a 
penny. Annual flowers therefore are, above all others, suitable for the gardens of suburban residences 
which are hired for not more than a year ; while they are equally fit for decorating all other gardens 
whatever, and peculiarly so for such as are defective in soil, situation, or exposure to the sun, as is amply 
shown in the Svbttrban Gardener. 

Mr. Paxton, the chief manager of the gardens of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, in a late 
Number of his excellent Magazine of Botany^ observes, '^ Considered as the principal ornaments of the 
flowa>garden throughout the most delightful period of the year, and during a considerable portion of 
it as the most interesting features in the greenhouse, annual plants have great claims to our attention, 
and should be very extensively cultivated in every pleasure-garden. But the vast number and variety 
of sorts that are now known in our collections, the whole of which it i& almost impossible to introduce 
into even the most extensive gardens, renders necessary a judicious selection of the best kinds, in order 
to compensate for any deficiency in number or variety, by the superior beauty of those which are 
admitted.**^ 

Such a selection it is my object to offer to the public in the following pages. I shall endeavour to 

comprise in it all the ornamental annuals that the best judges whom I have consulted on the subject 

think really deserving of culture in a flower-garden ; and as my descriptions will be illustrated by 

{dates by an able artist, lithographed and coloured from nature, the grower of annuals, by turning 

« 
over this volume, may be enabled to select those which appear most suitable for his particular purpose. 
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In the afraogement of the present work, I intend to follow on a small soale the plan adopted by 
my huBband, in his lately published Jrboretum et Fruticetum Briianmcum ; and it will be my ambition 
to give as clear and full an account of the annual flowers, as he has there done of the trees and shrubs 
of Britain. In pursuance of this plan, I shall first give the Botanic and English names ; next the 
•ynonymee, if any, and then the names of the modem English books in which the flower has been 
figured. To this, I shall subjoin a short botanical character, which will be followed by a popular 
description, with the geography, history, properties and uses, culture, and in short, everything worth 
knowing of the plant. 

An important featiure of this work will be the directions for the culture of each flower, as on this, 
in a great measure, the appearance of the flower-garden will depend. It is a conmion error, to suppose 
that all that is necessary to make a showy flower-garden is to sow the ground with a great many 
different kinds of flower-seeds. A few flowers of the most brilliant and ornamental kinds, arranged so 
as to harmonize in their colours and habits of growth, cultivated with care, and trained and pruned 
into regular and compact shapes, will produce more effect than three or four times the number sown 
iigudicionslyt and afterwards comparatively neglected. On looking into most flower-gardens, it will be 
found that the annuals are crowded together, each tufb having been left unthinned ; and that the 
plants, having been neither trained nor pruned, present, as they grow up, the most tawdry appearance, 
without either the grace and elegance of wild nature, or the trimness and neatness of art A flower- 
garden is essentially artificial ; not only from the avowed art displayed in its general shape, and in 
the artistical forms of its beds, but in the flowers of so many different countries, and even climates, 
being brought together in the same locality ; everything, in short, in the flower-garden, shows that it 
was planted by the hand of man ; and the flowers themselves, to be in keeping with the garden, should 
ahow also the hand oS man in their training. Some excellent observations on this subject by Mr. 
Loudon, will be found in the different volumes of the Gardener'B Magazine^ and more particularly in 
vol. xiv. p. 497. 

The botanical names of the flowers in the following pages will be those by which they are most 
generally known by the seedsmen, but I shall give the best known of the other names as synonymes, 
with their authorities, always noticing the latest ; and when practicable, without entering too much 
into detail, slightly mentioning the botanical reasons for the change. Notwithstanding this, I intend 
the botanical part of the work to be quite a subordinate feature, as I merely wish to give general ideas 
on the subject, and to render the work popular rather than too scientific. The botanical characters, 
however, though short, will be prepared with great care, and made as intelligible to the general reader 
as possible. The arrangement followed will be that of the Natural System, and I shall adopt that 
modification of it given by Dr. Lindley, in his excellent Ladiei Botany. The great advantage of the . 
Natural System to a general observer, or to any one who does not wish to go deeply into the science 
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of botany ia, that it preBents the plants in groups ; each group conmsting of plants which resemble one 
another in all their external features, as well as in their internal structure and properties. Hence, if 
any one knows at sight a plant belonging to any one group, he will have a general idea of all the other 
plants belonging to it. The advantage of this to a person who is beginning the study of plants, or who 
has even no higher ambition than to learn the names of a few of them, may truly be said to be 
incalculable ; as whenever he sees a new plant, he has only to consider what group it most resembles, 
to be able to form a general idea of all that is necessary to be known respecting it. As the interest 
felt in flowers is much increased when we know something of their structure, and of the functions 
which the several parts are destined to perform, I would advise such of my readers as have leisure for 
the pursuit, and as are not already acquainted with the subject, to study Dr. Lindley^s Ladiei Botany^ 
in which they will find the rudiments of the science explained in a most elegant and agreeable manner; 
and so clearly, as to divest botany of that harsh repulsive form, in which it appears '^ to those who only 
know it through the uninviting medium of systematic works.^' 

For the benefit of those who have studied the Linnsean System, the class and order to which each 
plant belongs according to Linnseus, or the latest improvements on his system, will be given imme- 
diately after the botanic and English names. 

A glossary of the botanic terms used in the work will be given at the end of the volume ; and in the 
mean time, the most difiScult will be explained the first time each word occurs. An alphabetical list of 
the authorities, explaining the abbreviations, such as L. for Linnseus, Dec, for De CandoUe, &c., will 
be subjoined to the glossary ; and there will be a copious index to the whole work. 

J. W. L, 



Bayswatbr, 

November 21«i; 1688. 
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CHAPTER I. 



RANUNCULACEiE, Dec. 

BoTAMiCAL Cba&actkb OF THV Obdbr.— Septls uid petals ttumeroiiB. 
Scamens hypogynont ^70 wing from beneath the pistilt), numerous. 
Ovaria numerous, tggregrate. In many genera the sepals are changed 



into petals, and the petals into nectaries. Herbs and shrubt utth 
alternate leaves. Acrid and Tenomons..— .(G. Don,) 



Dbscbiption, &c. — All the plants belonging to the order Ranunculacesa, partake more or less of the character 
of the common crowfoot, or Ranuncnlns ; that is, they have all several distinct carpels or seed-Tessels growing 
dose together, and their stamens grow from beneath these carpels. They have generally handsome flowers of 
brilliant colours. The stems of all these plants discharge, when broken, a thin watery jnice, which is very 
acrid, 80 much so indeed that in some species it blisters the skin. The braised leaves of some kinds, bound 
tightly on a slight wound, will produce an ulcer, and the seeds are poisonous if taken internally; these 
qualities are much stronger in some of the plants belonging to the order than in others, but they exist to a 
certain degree in all. Nearly all the kinds are perfectly hardy, and will grow in any soil, but most of them 
prefer a somewhat damp loam. They are nearly all very tenacious of life, and their seeds will keep several years 
without losing their vitality. The genera belonging to this order, which contain ornamental garden annuals, 
are, Adonis, Delphinium, Nigella, Garidella, and Platystemon ; the last forming the connecting link between 
Ranunculaceee and Papavaracese, and being by many botanists classed in the latter order. 



GENUS I. 
ADONIS, Lin. THE FLOS ADONIS, OR PHEASANTS EYE. 

Lin. Sytt. POLYANDRIA POLYOYNIA. 



Gonuo CaARAcmu-^Calyz of 5 sepals, generally attached at the 
base. Petals5tol5,irithanakedclaw. Stamens numerous. Carpels 
numerous, two-seeded, spiked, 0Tate4 Cotyledons distinct. Leaves 



pinnate, parted into multifid lobes, with linear lobules. Flowen 
solitary on the points of the stem and branches.— (6. Z>dii.) 



Descbiption, &c. — The Flos Adonis is remarkable for its slender branch-like leaves, and its small terminal 
flowers, the petals of which are smooth and shining, and peep from amidst the bushy leaves like little gems. Its 
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identity with the order BannnculaceeB is shown by the numerous black stamens growing from beneath the 
heap of little green carpels in the centre, and by the distinctness of the carpelsy which yet grow close together 
on the end of the flower-stalk, so as to form a head when the petals have fallen. Botanists enumerate seventeen 
different species of Adonis, besides Tarieties ; and ten of these species are said to be annuals. Only two or 
three, howeVer, are cultivated in British gardens ; and all the annual kinds are, probably, onty yarieties of the 
common Flos Adonis (Adonis autumnalis), as they only differ in the size and colour of the flower, and the height 
of the plant 



1.— ADONIS AUTUMNALIS, Lin. THE AUTUMN-FLOWERING FLOS ADONIS, OR 

PHEASANTS EYE. 



£noiutiv«.— Smith's Eng. Bot. t 808; 2nd edit vol. v. t. 781; 
Cart. Fl. Lond. toI. ii. t. 87 ; aad our^. 3, in Plato I. 

SrsciFic Chiiuctbr. — Calyx smooth. Petals 6 or 8, concave. 



conniving (that u, lying close together), scarcely laiger than the calyx ; 
carpels crowned by very short styles, and collected into an ovate 
head. Stems branched. — (G. Dan.) 



Desoriftion, Gboorapht, History, &o. — The common Flos Adonis is a plant ahout a foot high, with 
numerons very finely cut leaves. These leaves grow in so hushy a manner, that they would almost conceal the 
flowers were it not for their intensely deep hlood-red colour, which has obtained for the plant its French 
name of Gotttte de 9€mg. These flowers are small, cup-shaped, and produced at the extremities of the stem and 
branches, like little ruby crowns. The plant is found growing wild in corn-fields in every part of Europe, though 
it is by no means so common in England as on the Continent. Its principal British habitat is in Kent, on the 
borders of the Medway, between Rochester and Maidstone. It was cultivated in British gardens before 1597 ; 
as Gerard tells us in his Herhcdy published in that year, that he brought the seed from the west of England, 
where it was growing wild among the com, and sowed it in his garden ^^ for the beautie of the flowres sake." 
This garden was in Holbom, which was then considered to be in the suburbs of London ! In Gerard's time the 
Flos Adonis was called Bed Mathes, and Bed Camomile ; but he adds, " our London women call it Bose-a- 
Bubie." Parkinson, in his Garden of Pleeuant Flotoen^ published in 1629, mentions that it was then gene- 
rally " brought into gardens for the beauty-sake of the flower ;" and he adds thai some considered it a kind 
of Camomile, and others, a kind of Anemone. The legendary history of the flower tells us that it sprang from 
the blood of Adonis, when he was wounded by the boar, and hence received its Latin name. The plant waa 
dedicated to Yenus; and, in the language of the flowers, it is considered the emblem of tender grief and 
melancholy recollections. 

Culture. — ^Though the Flos Adonis, as we have already seen, has been cultivated in our flower-gardens 
for more than two hundred years, it has but little to recommend it as a garden flower, tt should, indeed, 
never be cultivated, unless there be abundance of room ; as the smaUness of its flowers, and bushiness of its 
finely-cut leaves, give it rather a weedy appearance, and all plants of this kind ought to be carefuUy avoided 
in small gardens. In suitable situations, however^ it la in some respects a desirable plant ; as it requires very 
little culture, and will grow in any common garden soil. It will also grow in any situation that is not too high 
and dry ; and the plants will thrive very well in a shrubbeiy, or under the drip of trees ; though they will 
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not flower quite so soon if grown in the shade, as they will in an open border where they haye the advantage of 

light and air. The seeds of this species sold in the seed-shops are, in fact, the carpels ; and when they are quite 

in a fresh state they may be cut open, when the little black seed will be found attached on one side to the lower 

part of the carpel, which it does not a quarter fill. The carpels sold in the seed-shops are however generally 

too dry to be cut open, and they may be sown entire, as the carpel vnll open at its natural division in the 

ground when the seed begins to germinate. The dry carpels are quite as good as the fresh ones for sowing, as 

ihe seeds are not at all injured by keeping. When the place where the seeds are to be sown is fixed on, 

the ground should be loosened with a fork and broken very fine; after which it should be made perfectly 

level, and raked. Several little circles should then be made (their number, and the distance they axe from each 

other, depending on the quantity of flowers wanted), and if the ground be tolerably dry, this may be done 

by pressing on it the bottom of a flower-pot saucer, about three inches or four inches in diameter, in every place 

v^here a circle is to be made. On the smooth level surface of the circles thus formed, a very few seeds (not 

more than six or eight in each patch) should be spread ; the saucer should then be again applied, so as to press 

them gently into the soil, and thus to fix each seed in its proper place. The operation of sowing is concluded 

by drawing the earth displaced by the saucer over the seeds, so as to cover them about twice their own 

thickness, or say, about the eighth of an inch. In dry sandy soils, the covering may also receive a slight 

pressure from the saucer ; but this is unnecessary unless the soil should be very loose. If the soil should be wet» 

the saucer must not be used at all, as part of the soil would stick to it, and thus the circle could neither be 

rendered smooth before sowing, nor the seeds be pressed firmly into it afterwards. In spring, when the soil 

is very dry, a slight watering may be given to the seeds after sowing, by a watering-pot having a very fine rose ; 

but this must be done very carefully, as too much water would wash the seeds out of their places. When the 

sowing is finished, a flat piece of wood, called a name-stick or label, should be inserted in the centre of each 

patch, with the name of the plant, or a number marked upon it ; or a round stick may be used with a cleft at 

the top, in which the paper that contained the seeds, if it has the name upon it, may be stuck, having been 

first neatly folded up. When danger is apprehended from birds, or vermin, or from the scorching effect of the 

snn, a flower-pot may be whelmed over the patch, and kept on till the seeds are above ground, when it should 

be taken off immediately, and not put on again. The reason for instantly, removing it, when the seedlings 

appear above ground, is, that if it were kept on even for a few days, the young plants would be drawn up, and 

their stems would become so elongated, and consequently so weak, that they would never recover it. It is 

al¥rays an object to keep flowering plants strong and bushy, as when the stems are long and weak they have not 

only an unhealthy and untidy appearano|, but the flowers are never so large or so rich in colour as they are when 

the plants are well grown. An inverted flower-pot is better than any other covering for protecting seeds, not only 

from its cheapness and simplicity, and from its having the advantage of being almost always at hand in a garden, 

but because, while its sides shade the ground from the sun, and exclude the powerful action of the air, thus 

lessening evaporation and keeping the soil moist, the hole in the bottom admits a sufficient quantity of light and 

air for the purposes of germination. After the plants have obtained two or three leaves each, they should be 

thinned out, so as to leave not more than three or at most four plants in each patch ; or if the soil be good 

and the plants vigorous, even one or two plants in each patch will be sufficient to form a handsome tuft or bush. 

In general the fewer plants that are allowed to remain in a patch, the more vigorous and handsome will be the 

b2 
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bush or*tuft of leayes and flowers produced. The plants of FI09 Adonii^ which are pulled up in thinning, may be 
thrown away, as they rarely succeed when transplanted. The plants being naturally stiff and bushy, they will 
not require either pruning or training ; but as to look handsome they should have plenty of room to spread on 
every side, the plants left after thinning should be as far firom each other as possible ; and a space of at least a 
foot or eighteen inches should be left dear round the patch. After this, they will need no other culture than 
an OQoasional watering if the weather should be very dry. As the Fbi Adonis will stand the winter perfectly 
weU, the time of sowing may depend on the time when it is wanted to flower. If sown in September, it will 
be in full flower by the middle or end of April; and if sown again in March, say the first week, it will come 
mto flower about midsummer. If some seeds are sown on light soils in wet weather in July, they will flower 
from October to February if the weather be mild. Seeds may be procured at any seed-shop. 



OTHER ANNUAL KINDS OF ADONIS. 



These as before observed are all probably only varieties of J. au^umna/tfy and the only one of them, the 
name of which is to be found in nurserymen'^s catalogues, is A, cestivatii^ the summer-flowering Pheasant's Eye. 
A. vemalisy a pretty dwarf plant with large handsome yellow flowers, is marked in many catalogues as an 
annua], but it is a perennial. 

2.— A. JSSTIVALIS, Lin, / A. A. MINIATA, Jacq. ,- A. MACULATA, JTa/fr.,— 
has the stem elongated and the flowers on footstalks. It flowers rather sooner than the common kind; 
but as the flowers are much smaller, and as the long unbranched stem has a straggling untidy appearance, it 
is not worth cultivating. It is a native of England, and also of the continent of Europe, but it is not so conmion 
as A* autumnalis, 

3.— A. MICROCARPA. Deo. 
This is a dwarf plant with orange-coloured flowers, and numerous very smaU^ carpels. It is a native of 
Spain, and also of the island of Teneriffe, whence it was brought to this country in 1824. It is a neat 
bushy little plants flowering in June and July, and \a well deserving of cultivation, but it is very seldom found 
in British gardens. 

4.— A. CITRINA, Hoff,, 
has the stem not branched, and the flowers small and yellow It is a native of France, and was introduced 
into England in 1819 ; but it was soon lost in this country, and has not been thought worth a re-introduction. 

5.— A. FLAMMEA, Murr., 

has flame-ooloured flowers, which are not so cup-shaped as those of the common kind. It is a native of 
Austria, and was introduced into England in 1800, but it does not appear to have been much cultivated. 

In addition to these kinds which have been introduced into Britain, we may mention one, which, though it 
has not yet been introduced, appears well worthy of so being. This is called A. dentata ; it has yellow petals 
with black claws (the claw is the part that is nearest the stalk), and the carpels are toothed, or rather crested, on 
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the back, whence the name. It is a native of Eg^pt and the isle of Cjprus, and firom the description appears 
to be the handsomest of the genus. DecandoUe, in his '* ProdromuSy " calls it A, dentata var. orientalis^ and 
mentions another A. dentata^ a native of France, which has flame-colonred flowers, bnt which resemble&T the 
£g3rptian plant in its crested seed-pods. 



GENUS II. 
DELPHINIUM, Lin. THE LARKSPUR. 



%«V^^W^iMM^V^^^^^^h^^^^M^^^«^i«W^^«A^^«A 



Chnnsic Character. — Caljz deddaous, pettl-like, irregxikr, with 
the Qpper lepal drawn out below into a spur. Petals 4 ; 2 upper onc« 
drawn out at the base into appendages, within the spur. — G. Don, 
Erect, or branching herbs, with palmately-multi6d leayes, and showj 



lAn. Sy$t. POLYANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 

flowers. Twentj-three species are annuals. Natives of the south of 
Europe, and north of Africa ; also, of Asia Minor, and Nepaul in Asifty 
and Penusjlvania and Viiginia in North America. 



Deschiftion, &c. — ^The flowers of the larkspur are so common that they do not excite half the attention that 
their cnrions construction well deserves. In them the sepals of the calyx, and the true petals of the flower at 
first sight, can scarcely be distinguished from each other. When examined closely, however, the calyx will be 
found to be composed of five sepals, one of which forms a kind of horn, and the shape of which is visible in the 
bud. When the flower expands, the true petals show themselves : they are four in number, and two of them have 
long tails, which are hidden in the homed sepal. This curious construction has given rise to both the English 
and botanic names ; the homed sepal being something like the hind claw of the foot of the lark, and the bud 
bearing a fitncied resemblance to a dolphin ; delphinium signifying a dolphin. The old English name was 
lark's-heels ; and the Nasturtium (TropsBolum majus) was called yellow lark's-heels. 



1.— DELPHINIUM CONSOLIDA, Lin. THE BRANCHING, OR WILD LARKSPUR. 



SmomrMB. — D. segetum. Lam. 

Exo&ATniGs. — ^Eng. Bot. t. 1839 ; 2nd edit. 'vol. v. t. 769 ; and 
var fig. 5, in Plate 3, of the single pink yariety. 

SpBcinc Chaiugtkr. — Stem errot, smoothish, with sprending 
bnnehes; flowers few, loosely racemose; pedicels (footstalks) longer 
than the bracteas ; carpels smooth. — (G. Don.) 



Vambtiis. — Those are very numerous, even in a wild state. D. 
consolida is found with red, pale-reddish, lilac, pinkish, and whita 
flowers, though the usual colour is a very dark blue. The garden 
Ysrieties are generally double, and they consist of tihe white, blush, rose- 
coloured, lilac, light purple, dark purple, and striped, which last is 
sometimes also called unique. 



Desgbiption, &c. — The branching larkspur, in good soil and favourable situations, will grow to the height 
of two feet or three feet, with numerous, slender, spreading, alternate branches. The leaves spring from the 
branches without footstalks ; they are downy, and are divided into numerous linear segments. The flowers are 
thinly set on the raceme, and being on footstalks, hang much more loosely than those of the rocket larkspur (2). 
AjacU). The sepals in the wild flower of D. ccmolida are of a dark-blue on one side, and have a pinkish tinge on 
the other : the petals are pinkish, and form a curious kind of hood in the centre of the flower. The carpels grow 
generally two together ; they contain numerous seeds, which are black and shining, and the taste of which 
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la acrid. These aeeda are poisonous. The stem is rather slender, in proportion to its height, and widely-spreading 
branches, and the plant has a long tap root, more like that of a perennial than that of an annual. It is said to 
flower in a wild state in June and July ; but in gardens it is much later than the dwarf larkspur, and seldom 
comes into flower before August. 

The branching larkspur is generally found in corn-fields, and is a native of Europe, and some parts of America. 
In England, Sowerby tells us, *' it abounds in the open chalky or sandy fields in some parts of Cambridgeshire, 
Suflblk, and Kent." It was known to the Greeks and Romans, as it is described by Dioscorides and Pliny. In 
England it is mentioned by Tusser, in his list of garden flowers in 1572 ; so that the single kind has been in 
cultivation *'since the time of Elizabeth. The double kind is first mentioned by Parkinson, who says, ^' Of 
larkes'-^heeles there are two principall kindes ; the wild kinde is of two sorts, one which is with us noursed up 
chiefly in gardens, and is the greatest ; the other, which is smaller and lower, often found in our plowed landes, 
and elsewhere. Of the former of these wilde sorts, there are double as well as single ; and of the tame, or more 
upright, double also and single, and each of divers colours, as shall be set downe." The '' wilde sort" is evidently 
D, caruolida; and " the tame, or more upright," D. AjacU. The branching Lirkspur was formerly called Flot 
reffiwj and Cansolida regitu ; the latter name, which signifies joining or uniting, being given to the plant, as 
Boine say, firom its supposed power of healing wounds ; but, as £rom its acrid properties, it would be more likely 
to inflame wounds if applied to them than to heal them, the name more probably alludes to the growing together 
of the carpels. The bruised plant is said to be still used as the principal ingredient in some kinds of cosmetics ; 
but it ought to be employed cautiously, as though its acridity may at first clear the skin, it cannot fail, if its use 
be persevered in, to destroy it. 

The French names for this plant, of Dauphinelle, Pied d'Alouette, and Eperon de Chevalier, are evidently 
derived from the shape of the flower ; and it is remarkable, that the German, Italian, and Spanish names 
fbr the plant all signify knight's sptir. 

Culture.— The seeds of the branching larkspur should be sown in the same manner as directed for those of 
the Flos Adonis ; and the young plants should be thinned out in the same manner, the plants drawn out being 
thrown away, as from their tap roots they will not bear transplanting. There should never be more than three 
left in a patch, and they should be as far asunder as possible, as if the plant be not allowed abundance of room, 
it will from its spreading habit become deformed, and one side will be much larger than the other. When the plant 
has attained its full size, it will be necessary, unless the plant should be very strong, to support it by tying it to 
a neatly-painted stake, to keep it upright, and to prevent it from being broken by the wind. The branching 
larkspur should never be sown with the rocket larkspur, as they do not flower at the same time, and their 
different habits of growth do not harmonise. In some situations the single wild kind lb very ornamental, frt>m the 
intense blue of the centre of its flowers, while the violet, or pinkish tinge on the back, gives them somewhat the 
effect of shot silk. Dr. Lindley, speaking of one of the perennial species which resembles this kind in colour, 
says, " All plants of tins description are seen to the greatest advantage on the skirts of shrubberies, or on banks, 
where it is required to produce a wild and rough effect. If it can be so contrived that their flowers are shaded 
during the day, and brightly illuminated by the setting sun, or that they are placed so as to droop over streams 
of water, where the freshness and moisture of the air prevent their rapid fading, a brilliancy of colour is efiected 
by masses of them, which we shall in vain attempt to procure in any other wBy."~^Boi, Beg» 2nd Series, t. 54. 
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2.— DELPHINIUM TENCISSIMUM, Sib. et Fi9. THE SLENDER-BRANCHED LARKSPUR. 

SmoHTifEs. — D. diTsricatum, Ledeb, D. pubeMens, Dee, I Specific CuAmAcngu — Pabcictnt. Stem branchod and spreading^ 

Enoratikgs. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2nd Series, t. 366, and car I Pedicels rising from the middle of the bracteai.— (D. DonA 
fg, 1, in PUte 3. ' 



Descbiption, &c. — The whole plant is covered with a fine down. The stem is slender, growing about a foot 
high, and spreading into numerous branches. The flowers are small, and of a reddish-purple, and are not on a 
raceme, but on very long footstalks. This gives the plant a peculiarly light and elegant appearance. Tlie plant 
was found by Pallas, on the banks of the Yolga, and by Dr. Sibthorp, on Mount Hymettus, near Athens. This 
species is quite hardy, and it was raised in the Botanic Crarden, Chelsea, in 1837, from seeds sent there by M. 
Fischer, Director of the Imp. Bot. Gard. at St. Petersburgh. It is most nearly allied to D. eomolida. 



a— DELPHINIUM AJACIS, Lin. THE UPRIGHT, OR ROCKET LARKSPUR. 



Enoratino^ — Onrjigt, 2, 3, and 4, in Plate 3. 

SpBoric Character. — Stem erect, smoothith, almost simple, ^tb 
the blanches hardly divci-gii^. Flowers in long dense racemes. 
Pedicels the lei^h of the bractess. Carpels pubescent. — (G. Don,) 
Bnet plants, natives of Tauria. 

VARirrnB. — These are Tery numeronSy not only differing in the 
ooloor and doobleness of the flowers, bat in the height of the plant. 
The principal kinds ennmerated in the nurserymen^s catalogues, are, 
the tall rocket, the dwarf rocket (see fy, 2, in Plate 8), the double 
white (see^. 4), blue, rose, flesh-coloured, dark purple (wo fig, 3), 
and variegated, the common striped, the unique (red and white), the 
tall Qennan, and the dwarf German ; all which kinds are very orna- 
mental, and quite hardy. Parkinson, speaking of the double varieties 
of this species, says, their flowers '< stand like little doable roses, laid 



or spread broad open, without any heeles behinde them, very delightful 
to behold, conristing of many small leaves growing together, and after 
thoy are fidlen, there comes up in their places throe or four small pods 
set together, wherein is contained, here and there (for all aro not fall 
of seede, as the single kindcs), blacke scede, like unto all the rest, but 
smaller, which being sowen, will bring plants that will bare both single 
and double flowers againe; and it often happenoth, that it variably 
altereth in colours from its owne sowing ; for none of them hold con- 
stantly his owne colour (so fiurre as ever I could observe), but fall into 
others, as nature pleaseth.** The justice of these remarks must be 
acknowledged by every one who hM raised double larkspurs from seed, 
as they vary very much. All, however, are beautiful, and their variety 
is consequently an advantage rather than the reverse. Our figures 
were drawn from specimens in Lee's nursery. Hammersmith. 



Description, &o. — ^The rocket larkspur is of a compact habit of growth, with nearly sessile flowers, which 
indeed appear set round the raceme, instead of depending from it ; and this dense mass of blossom has made this 
species a great favourite in flower-gardens ever since its introduction, now above two hundred and fifty years 
ago. It was the custom in the last century to fill jars or vases with large flowers, and to set them in the grates 
or fireplaces during summer ; and we find all the early writers on flower-gardens mentioning, as an inducement 
for cultivating particular flowers, that they would be suitable for this use. The double larkspur was a favourite 
chimney flower ; so much so indeed, that Miller, speaking of it in his Dictionary, says, ^' For gathering, to make 
flower-pots to adorn rooms, there is scarcely any so proper ; because, by their upright growth and long spikes 
(of flowers), they rise to a proper height above the pots ; and when their several colours are skilfully introduced, 
they make a rich appearance, and continue a long time in beauty. "^-(MaH. Miller.) This species, when grown 
in gardens, flowers nearly a month before D. coruolida^ if both are sown at the same time ; so that when they 
are wanted to flower at the same time, it should be sown much earUer. It is not however desirable to grow them 
together, as fircm the partial resemblance of their flowers, and great dissimilitude of their growth, they produce a 
heterogeneous effect. 

The rocket larkspur is a native of Tauria in the Crimea ; but it is now found to come up spontaneously in 
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many parts of Europe. It was brought to England in 1573 from Switzerland, and on this account it is 
frequently described in books as a native of that country. The specific name, AjacU^ is taken from some spots or 
streaks observable in the flower, which have been supposed to resemble the letters A. J. A., and to stand for 
Ajax. The legend is that when Ajax stabbed himself in a fit of frenzy, this flower sprang fr^m his blood. 

Culture. — ^The rocket larkspur requires a very rich soil to bring it to perfection ; and, if possible, it should 
be fresh soil, that is, soil that has not been before used for flower-beds. As, however^ it would be very expensive 
to renew all the soil in the beds or borders where the rocket larkspur is to be sown, an experienced gardener, 
eminent alike for his practical and scientific knowledge, who has been so kind as to give ua his advice on the 
subject of culture, teUs us, that the best way is *^ to take rich soil-— say turfy friable loam, with one half quite 
rotten dung, in a barrow or basket ; and, with a light flower-border spade, to take out six inches or eight inches 
square of the common soil, and to the depth of at least twelve inches. The hole thus formed must be filled with 
the rich soil, the surface of which should be smoothed, and the seeds sown immediately.^' — D, B. The seeds 
may be sown in the same manner as those of D. eomolida ; or they may be sown in lines, a deep furrow being 
made with a planting-stick, and filled in with the compost, and the seeds sown on it. ^^ If you are fEmciful," 
says the same excellent gardener whom we have before quoted, '' you can level the surfoce of a bed, draw the 
initials of your name, or the full name, with a stick ; and, taking out the soil according to the shape of the 
letters, you can fill in the hollow with compost, and then sow the seeds. Or any other device may be executed 
with these plants, they are of such neat and symmetrical growth. For example, a rainbow might be formed of 
the double dwarf varieties, by arranging them aocordmg to their different colours." — Idem. In all cases, and 
particularly when compost is used, the seeds should be carefully sheltered from heavy rains, either by a flower- 
pot, or in some other manner, as will be hereinafter directed. When the young plants come up, they should not 
be much thinned, as from the compact habit of the plants they require but little room ; and they should be seen 
in masses to produce an effect. They must always be sown where they are intended to remain, as they will not 
bear transplanting. This species will not require staking. The usual time for sowing is from the middle of March 
to April, in which case the plants will flower in July, and they should never be sown at any other season when 
compost is used ; but grown in the common ground, they may be sown in autumn, and Rea tells us, that ^' one 
of these winter plants is worth ten of those raised in spring, and will yield more good seed." — {Rea 9 FlorOj 
Cerei^ &c,, p. 187.) Like all the RanunculacecB^ the seeds (which are black and rough) will keep good several 
years. The seeds of Delphinium eamolida and D. Ajad* may be purchased in any seed-shop ; but those of 
D. tenuitiimum can only be had from a botanic garden. 



OTHER SPECIES OF LARKSPUR. 



The following kinds have been introduced, but we do not know where they are in cultivation. Probably some 
otihe names may prove to be synonymes, and some of the kinds only varieties of JD. consolida. 

4.— D. OLIVERIANUM, Dec, 

has the stem erect, and not much branched ; the flowers are few, and hang loosely on longish pedicels ; they 
are very large, and of a bhiish purple. The plant is a native oi cultivated fields near Bagdad, and vww 
introduced in 1825. 
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5.--D. ACONITI, Lin. 

Stem erect, much branched, pedicels (footstalks) very long, spur horizontal, incnryed and olefb at top. The 
flowers are of a livid hue, variegated with purple and green on the inside. It is a native of the Levant, and is 
said to have been introduced in 1801, but it has probably been much longer in the country. 

6.— D. AMBIGUUM, Lin., 

has the flowers in loose racemes ; their colour is blue, and they resemble those of D. consoUda^ except thai 
they are downy on the outside. It is a native of Mauritania, and was introduced in 1759. The name of 
this species is in some of the London nurserymen's catalogaes, but the seeds sold for it are often those of D. 
eontdida. 

7— D. CARDIOPETALUM. Dec. 

The flowers, which are crowded on the racemes, are of a dull bluish violet, and the petals are somewhat 
heart-shaped at the base. It is a native of the valleys in the Pyrenees, and was introduced in 1818. 

8.— D. JUNCEUM, Deo. ; D. PEREGRINUM, Irtn. ; 

18 a handsome species with bluish violet flowers, the petals of which are variegated with white. It is of the 
branching kind, witli the flowers in lax racemes. It is a native of the south of Europe and the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and was introduced in 1629. 

9.— D. VIRGATUM, Poir. 

Another branching larkspur, a native of S3rria; with pale green leaves, and bluish purple flowers. It was 
introduced in 1823. 

All these kinds, with the exception of D. cardiopetalum^ are nearly allied to D. eofuolida; and may possibly 
be only distinct varieties of that species. 



GENUS III. 
NIGELLA, Taume. THE GARDEN FENNEL FLOWER, OR LOVE IN A MIST. 



^*^^^»^^^'^»^^^^M^^^^^^»#»*^^^^w^»^^^^^^» 



Gnmuc Cbaractsiu— Caljx of 5 coloured, peta].Iike aepalt. 
Petals tmall, from 5 to 10, two-Bpped, with a hollow, honey-bearing 
daw. Stamens numeroits. Carpels more or less connected tc^ther, 
md terminated bj the elongated styles, opening on the inside ; many- 
seeded^— (G. Don.) Erect plants with the leaves finely cut like 



Lin, SysL POLYANDRIA PENTAGYNIA. 

fennel. The flowers are solitary, at the points of the stem and branches ; 
and the seeds have an acrid aromatic taste like pepper. They are 
natives of the south of Europe, Asia Minor, and the north of Africa. 
All the species are annual. There are several kinds in cultivation in 
British gardens. 
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1.— NIGELLA DAMASCENA, Lin, THE ROMAN, OR DAMASCUS NIGELLA, OR COMMON FENNEL 

FLOWER. 



STNomriiB.-— Nigella Romano, Hort. Love iD m Mist, Devil in 
a Bush, St. Katherine*8 Wheel, &c. 

Elgratinob. — Bot. Mag. t. 22 ; and our^. 5, in Plate 2. 



Spicino Ciuiucmi. — Antlien blunt. Carpelt 5, 2.celled, con- 
nected, even to the summity into an ovate globose captule ; floven 
Burrounded by a leafy involucre ; Bcpala Bpreading. — (G. Don.) 



Description, history, &c. — Love in a Mist is a very common flower in gardens. This species is generally 
about a foot high, with numerous fennel-like leaves, and a very pale blue solitary flower at the extremity 
of each shoot. It was mentioned in the general botanic character of the order RanuneulacecBy that some of the 
genera belonging to it, had the sepals changed into petals, and the petals into nectaries. This is the case with 
the present genus. The pale blue leaves which constitute the ornamental part of the flower, are, in fact, the 
sepals of the calyx, while the real petals are rolled up into what may be called little bags for secreting honey, 
and are called nectaries. The carpels in the whole genus of NigeiUa^ differ from those of most of the Ranun- 
culaceie^ in growing partly together ; and in this genus they are so united as to form one head, or capsule, each 
carpel containing numerous seeds, which are slightly attached to it like peas in a pod. When ripe the carpeb 
become dry, and open at the top, to discharge their seeds. These seeds are not poisonous unless taken in 
great quantities, thoi^h they have a sharp, acrid, biting taste. The capsules, when the flowers have dropped, 
are, firom their elegant vase-like form, almost as ornamental as the flowers. There are several varieties . of 
N, DanuuceTia^ some with pure white, and some with double flowers ; but they do not appear sufficiently distinct 
to merit separate descriptions, as they will all spring up from seeds of the same pod. In all the flower is 
surrounded by a leafy involucre, which remains on, and surrounds the capsule after the flower is gone. 

The common NigeUa is a native of Italy, and of the south of Europe generally, where it is found wild in corn- 
fields, whence its popular name of Nigdla Romana, It is also called N. Damascena^ because it is said to have 
been brought to England from Damascus in 1570. It was probably, however, introduced before that period, as 
in the edition of Tusser'^s Five Hundred Pointes of Good Htuhandry^ published in 1572, which included some 
directions for gardening, Nigella Romana is enumerated among the flower-seeds directed to be sown in March, 
as though it were then a common plant, which it could hardly have been if it had been only two years in the 
country. The generic name of Nigella is supposed to be derived from Niger^ in allusion to the blackness of the 
seeds ; but London and Wise, in the Retired Gardener^ tell a legend of a wicked nymph, who was changed into 
this plant, which was afterwards called Nigella^ to commemorate the blackness of her heart. In floral language 
the Nigella signifies doubt and uncertainty, or embarrassment. 

Perhaps no plant had ever more popular names than the Nigella. It is called the Devil in a Bush, from the 
appearance of its homed carpels peeping through its bushy leaves ; Love in a Mist, from its pale blue flowers 
being surrounded by a mist of leaves, blue being the colour dedicated to true love ; love in a puzzle, a name which 
seems to come from the same origin ; St. Katherine's Wheel, in allusion to the shape of the flower when fully 
expanded ; Gith, that being the Saxon for a weed growing among com ; and garden fennel-flower, which appears 
the most appropriate name, frx)m its leaves resembling those of fenneL It was formerly also called Bishop's Wort 
in Cambridgeshire, perhaps from the projecting styles which rise above the flower, bearing some slight resemblance 
to a crosier ; and in the time of Gerard, MeHanthium^ from the Greek word melama^ bhickness, though now the 
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name of Mdanthium is given to a Cape of Good Hope bulb. In the like manner, in the West Indies, the name 
of love in a mist is given to a kind of passion flower {Pamjlora fietida)^ which resembles the Nigdla in having 
a leafy involucre surrounding the flower. The French names for the Nigella, of Cheveux de Vernis^ Patte ^araignke^ 
and Bathe hleue^ are all evidently derived from the circumstance of the flower being surrounded by leaves. 

The Roman Nigella is a very common flower in gardens, and it is found in all the published lists of flower- 
seeds from the time of Tusser to the present day. Gerard praises it for its medicinal virtues, and tells us that 
it was mentioned both by Hippocrates and Galen as a stimulant. London and Wise, in J 706, give particular 
direetions for its culture as a border flower ; recommending it to be sown in sheltered beds in autumn, and planted 
out into the open border in spring. Its value as an ornamental flower, however, appears to have sunk during 
the succeeding fifty years ; as in a little tract called the London Gardener^ published in 1760, it is only mentioned 
as a flower no one would be without ^' for the sake of its strange appearance." This strange appearance is 
probably the reason why it is still cultivated, though now so many much more beautiful flowers have been 
introduced. It is certainly not worthy of a place in a small garden. 

Culture. — This is extremely simple. It may be sown in the same manner as the Flos Adonis ; and, like 
that plant, it requires a somewhat moist and sheltered situation. When it has been once introduced, if care be 
not taken to cut off the seed-pods before they are ripe, the seeds will sow themselves, and the plant come up like 
a weed. Its compact bushy shape and erect stem render training and pruning unnecessary ; but thinning is 
essential, as, if the plants are left thick, they will be drawn up with naked stems, and have that untidy and 
tawdry appearance we have already alluded to. The seeds are generally sown in March ; but when wanted i\> 
flower particularly early, they may be sown in autumn, as they will stand perfectly well through the winter. 



2.— NIGELLA NANA, Hert. THE DWARF NIGELLA. 



Syhomyuks. — N. coarctata, Gmel. ; N. Damascena, var. Horius 
Kewensis. 

Engbatino. — Our^. 1, in Plate 2. 



Specific Craractkr. — Anthers b!ant ; flowers of a greeniitb Vhite, 
and with a Icafjr involucre. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A little bushy plant, seldom above six inches high ; very neat and compact in its habit 
of growth, and having very large flowers in proportion to its size. These flowers are of a greenish white, and are 
generally semi-double. There is another kind of dwarf Nigella with blue flowers, the seeds of which are some- 
times sold in the seed-shops as those of iV. nana ; and another called by the seedsmen the new white Nigella, both of 
which are only varieties of this kind. The origin of the dwarf Nigella is not known, but it is probably only a 
variety of N. Damascena^ as its capsules exactly resemble those of that species. There is a figure in Gerard of a 
plant which he calls Nigella flore albo mtUHplici^ which strongly resembles this ; but the date assigned for its 
introduction in the Hortus Britannicus is 1793 ; and it does not appear in any of the nurserirmen's catalogues of 
flower-seeds prior to that time. It is a pretty little plant, very suitable for small front gardens ; or for any 
situation where it will be near the eye ; though, like the common NigcUa, it may be considered as more curious 
than beantifuL Its culture is exactly the same as that of the common kind. 

c 2 
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3.— NIGELLA HISPANICA, Lin. THE LARGE SPANISH NIGELLA. 



SncoimcE N. ktifotia.— JIft//. Diet. 

EifoiuriMOB.— Bot. Mag. t. 1265, and our^. 3, in Plate 2. 
Sprcific Chaiuctkr. — Anthers pointed; styles from 8 to 10, 
spreading. Carpels with a crested lidge running down the back, partly 



distinct, but connected below the middle into an obconical fruit. | coloured flowers. 



Stem erect, smooth, and with the branches pointing upwards. — (G. 
DonJ) 

Varoty. — JV'. Hispaniea, 2 aiba. Wort.., see fig. 4^ in Plate 2. 
This very showy and distinct variety has white, or rather eream- 



Description, history, &c. — This is, in fact, the only beautiful species of the genus. The flower is very 
large and handsome, with the carpels rising boldly like a pillar in the centre. The flowers of the species are of 
a deep rich mazarine blue ; and when they fall, the carpels are almost, if not quite, as ornamental. They are 
strongly marked with a brownish red dotted crest, which runs up the back of each ; and their points spread out 
so as to form a kind of radiated crown, to the vase- shaped capsule formed by their union below. The plant 
is about a foot and a half high, and is of a bushy compact habit of growth. The Spanish Nigella is a native of 
the south of Spain, and Barbary, where it is common in the com fields. It is perfectly hardy, and will grow in 
any soil ; yet notwithstanding this, its beauty, and the circumstance of its having been in cultivation since the 
days of Parkinson (1629), it has never been common in British gardens ; and, while the common Nigella is 
known to everybody, comparatively few persons have ever even heard of the Spanish kind. It flowers in 
June and July, nearly a month earlier than the common species, and is very ornamental. There were beautifdl 
specimens of it in flower in the summer of 1838, at Ronald's nursery, Brentford, and Lee's nursery. Hammer- 
smith, from the latter of which our drawings were made. 

Culture. — ^The soil for the Spanish Nigella should be loamy, rather rich than otherwise, and the situation 
somewhat sheltered. If the soil be poor or dry, and the situation too much exposed, the plants will not take 
handsome shapes, and the flowers will neither be large nor richly coloured, without a great deal of watering. The 
ground may be prepared and the seeds sown in the same manner as directed for Flos Adonis ; aud the young 
plants thinned out when they are two or three inches high. There is however this difference, that as the 
plants of the Flos Adonis, which are taken out of the patches when they are thinned, are to be thrown away, 
they may be pulled up by hand ; whereas the plants of all the Nigellas will bear transplanting, and as it is 
worth taking this trouble with those of the Spanish kind, they must be taken up with more care. For this 
purpose, the plants to be transplanted should be carefully raised with a trowel, and taken up, if practicable, with 
a little mould attached ; at all events care should be taken not to injure the fibrous roots, the spongioles at the 
extremities of which are the mouths of the plant through which it takes its food. Should any of the fibrils be 
bruised, or otherwise injured, they should be cut off above where they are hurt ; as this will induce the plant to 
throw out new ones, instead of wasting its strength in fruitless efforts to heal the wounds. Before the plant 
is taken up, a hole should be made with a stick, or small dibber, in the ground to which it i^. to be transferred ; 
and when the root of the plant is put into this hole, the mould should be crumbled in round it, and afterwards 
pressed down with the hands, in such a manner as to give the root, especially at its lower extremity, a firm hold 
of the soil. It may here be observed that if the plant be only made firm by pressing the earth round its collar, 
that is, just at the surface of the soil, it will in all probability die, or at least it will not thrive ; whereas if the 
root be made firm at its lower extremity, and the earth filled closely in upon it, the plant will grow and prosper ; 
even though the earth should be quite loose round the collar. The common way in which gardeners transplant 
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hardy annuals, is hy making a hole with a dibber, or planting-stick, the form of which is conical, then inserting 
the plant, and holding it with the left hand, while with the right another hole is made about an inch from the 
first, and the dibber moved in such a manner as to close the first hole, and in so doing to press in the earth 
against the root of the plant firom the bottom to the top : the second hole is then closed by a little earth drawn 
into it by the point of the dibber. In this way a great number of annuals may be transplanted in a comparatively 
short time ; but as it requires some dexterity, which can only be acquired by practice, to avoid bruising the 
tender stem and root of the young plant with the dibber, the novice in gardening had much better use the first 
method we have described, and make the roots firm with the hands. When a plant is transplanted in wet 
weather, it does not require so much care as when the weather is dry. As soon as the young plant is fixed 
in its new situation, unless the weather be wet, it should be watered ; not only to wash the small particles 
of earth in amongst the fibrils, but to afford nourishment to the plant; as when there is abundance of moisture 
it is absorbed by every part of the root, instead of being only taken up by the spongioles. When a plant 
is transferred to a dry soil without watering, the spongioles wither up, and the plant dies, unless a sufficient 
quantity of water is afterwards given to the root to enable it to form new spongioles. If the weather be 
dry, the newly-transplanted plant should be shaded from the sun for a day or two, by a flower-pot, put on 
in the morning and taken off at night, to prevent the evaporation from the leaves being greater than the 
moisture taken up by the root. When a plant is firmly established in the soil, the quantity of moisture absorbed 
by the root, and that carried off by the leaves, is exactly proportioned ; but transplanting of course weakens the 
root, and renders it incapable for a day or two of performing its usual functions. 

The Spanish Nigella is so handsome a flower that it may be planted in any garden ; and when the dark-blue 
kind is combined with the white variety, a splendid effect may be produced. Could the following species, 
N, orientalis^ be procured and planted in the same group, its yellow blossoms would form a striking contrast 
with the above. The seeds of the Roman, dwarf^ and Spanish Nigellas, may be purchased in any seed-shop. 



4.— NIGELLA ORIENTALIS, Lin. THE ORIENTAL, OR YELLOW-FLOWERED NIGELLA. 



EmRATntGs.— Bot. Mag. t. 1264, and our^^. 6, in Plate 2. 
Spkcific Craractcr. — Carpels from 5 to 10, smooth, connected 
together from the bate almost to the middle, hardly diverging. Styles 



straight. Seeds flat, orbicular, and girded with a membranous 
margin. — {G. Don.) 



Description^ &c. — This species is remarkable for the colour of its flowers, and the long styles that stand up 
in their centre. The flowers themselves are small, but their colour is a bright yellow, and thus they form a 
striking contrast to those of the other species of the genus. The carpels are very remarkable when the flowers 
have fallen, though they are not so ornamental as those of N. hupanica. The carpels of N. orientalii are quite 
distinct, except at their inner edge, where they are slightly attached from the base to about the middle. This 
species is a native of Asia Minor, and Syria, and it is common in the corn-fields near Aleppo, and in Eastern 
Caucasus, and Middle Iberia. It was introduced in 1699, and was grown in Lee's nursery, and other places, 
within the last twenty years ; but it appears to have gradually fallen out of cultivation for want of a demand, 
and it is probably now lost. It might however be easily again procured if it were much asked for ; and it is 
worth growing, for the sake of the effect it would produce in patches with the white and blue Spanish Nigella. 
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OTHER SPECIES. 



Though all the kinds of NigeUa mentioned below are mentioned in botanical works as having been 
introduced) and even the dates of their introduction given, we think it very doubtful whether the seeds 
of any of them would be procured for sowing from any of the seed-shops. We enumerate them, however, 
in case any one curious in plants should wish to grow them, as it may be safely taken for a rule, that a demand 
for any given article in such a country as Britain will always be followed by a supply. In this case, nurserymen 
may easily get the seeds, as it is one of the characteristics of the order that the seeds of the plants belonging to 
it may be kept a long time without losing their vitality ; and by writing to the director of some botanic garden 
in the country of which the plant is a native, a few seeds may always be obtained, which the nur8er3rman will 
soon multiply sufficiently to enable him to supply the demand. 

6.— NIGELLA SATIVA,*/^»«. 
This is a tall-growing plant, with bluish flowers, which have no involucre. It is found wild in corn-fields 
near Montpelier, and on the opposite African coast of the Mediterranean. It is a plant of no beauty, 
but it is said to be cultivated to some extent in the south of France for its seeds, which are used in 
adulterating pepper. They have a pleasant aromatic smell, and a hot acrid taste, not imlike that spice ; 
and they were formerly in general use instead of it, and also as a carminative medicine. N. sativa was the first 
species of the genus grown in British gardens, for Turner mentions it in his Names of Herheiy published in 1548, 
as being then growing at Syon Gardens, near Brentford. There are two varieties grown in France, and one in the 
East Indies ; but except one, which has blue flowers, they only differ in some trifling particulars frx>m the species. 

6.— N. CORNICULATA, Dec. THE HORNED FENNEL FLOWER. 
This species has the points of the carpels very stiff, and arched outwardly, like horns. It is a dwarf plant, 
with yellow flowers, and round flat seeds. It is said to have been introduced in 1820, but it is not stated of 
what country it is a native. 

7— N. ARVENSIS. Lin. THE FIELD FENNEL FLOWER. 
This species resembles N. sativa in its general appearance and properties, but its carpels are smooth, while 
those of N. sativa are warted. . It is a native of the shores of the Mediterranean, and was introduced in 1683. 

8— N. ARISTATA, Sib. and Smith, FL Grac, t 510, 
has the anthers pointed, and the carpels connected into a turbinate fruit ; the stem is smooth, and the flowers, 
which are blue, are surrounded by a leafy involucrum. It is a native of the country near Athens, and has 
almost the habit of N. Damascenay growing about a foot and a half high. It may be the same as 
N. involucrata^ Hort., see^our ^^. 2, in Plate 2, a kind grown in the Hammersmith nursery, but which we 
have been unable to find under the name of N. involucrata in any of the botanical catalogues. 

9.— N. INVOLUCRATA, Hort. Our fig. 2, in Plate 2. 
This species or variety does not appear to have been described in any books, and we are not aware of its being 
grown in any nursery except that of Messrs. Lee, at Hammersmith. It appears, from the form of its capsule 
and its flower, to be nearly allied to N. nana, and it may possibly be the blue variety of that species. It is 
however a much taller plant, being from a foot to a foot and a half high. 
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GENUS IV. 
GARIDELLA, Tovm. THE GARIDELLA. 

Lin. Sffst, DECANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 
GENnic Chaiuct«r.— Sep«]B five, hardly petal-like. Petals five, horns.— (G. Don.) There are two spedea, only one of whldi haa 



tiro-lipped, bifid. Stamena ten to forty. Carpels two or three, many* 
seeded, connected together into a capsule with two or three very short 



been introduced into Britain. 



1.— GARIDELLA NIGELLASTRUM, Lin. THE NIGELLA-LIKE GARIDELLA. 

Engravikgs.— Bot. Mag. t. 1266 ; and omfig. 1, in Plate 1. 
Spbcipic Chakactxr. — ^Petals sessile, spreading. Stamens from ten to twelve. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — This curious little plant is very nearly allied to Nigella arientalis. It grows about one 
foot or eighteen inches in height, with a very slender stem, and multifid leaves, with linear divisions. The 
flowers are small, but when closely examined they are pretty. It is a native of " sunny places among the olives 
and vines of Provence, &c." It was introduced in 1736, but has been long out of cultivation, except in botanic 
gardens. The generic name was given to it by Toumefort, in honour of Dr. Garidel, a physician at Aix, and 
the author of a work on the Plants of Provence, published in 1719. The culture of the Garidella is similar to 
that of Nigella ; except that the seeds may be sown closer, and the plants need not be so much thinned out ; as 
they will look best in a mass, on account of the slendemess of the stems and smallness of the flowers. 



GENUS V. 
PLATYSTEMON, Benth. THE PLATYSTEMON. 

Lin. Sytt. POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 



GeiiBuc Cbaaacter. — Sepals three, ovate, deciduous, hairy. Petals 
aix. Stamens numerous. Filaments dilated, memhranous, and 
obcordate. Anthers linear, erect. Carpels from nine to twelve 
tanged side bj side. Stigmas linear, erect, and simple. When 



mature, slightly cohering, indehiscent, cartilaginous, twisted, separated 
into one-seeded transverse joints. Seeds smooth, not crested. Albu- 
men oily. — {Benth.) 



Descriphon, &c. — ^This is a most remarkable genus ; it forms the connecting link between the RanuncvlacecB 
and Papavaraceof^ and is by many botanists considered as belonging to the latter order. Dr. Lindley, however, in 
the last edition of his admirable Introdvction to the Natural System^ has placed it in RanunctdacecB, to which order, 
indeed, it appears naturally to belong, from the yellow watery juice discharged by its stems when broken, and by 
its petal-like filaments — a great peculiarity of the order RanuncttlacecB consisting, as Dr. Lindley observes, ^^ in 
the strong tendency exhibited by many of the genera to produce their sepals, petals, and stamens, in a state 
different from that of other plants." Only two species of Platy$temon are known, both of which are annuals ; 
and they are natives of North America, and the north of Europe, 
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1.— PLATYSTEMON CALIFORNICUM, BeiUh. THE CALIFORNIAN PLATY8TEM0N. 

EnoiuTXNW. — Bot. Reg. t. 1679. I lanceolate, in threes. Scepe vdlUiy. Flowen of a pale ealphar, or 

Spsaric Chaiuctbr. — The whole plant hairj and spreading. Learee | lemon-colour; carpeli hairy.— (HmM.) 



Description, &c. — ^The stem spreads about three feet or four feet from the roots ; but instead of rimng erect, 
it reclines on the ground, gracefully curving upwards at the extremity of the shoots, which produce the flowers. 
The leaves and stem are of a pale bluish green ; and the flowers, which are fragrant, vary in diflerent situations 
from cream-colour to a pale yellow. The whole plant has a remarkably elegant and delicate appearance, without 
being fragile. The stem is somewhat succulent ; and when it is bruised, there issues from it a thin yellow juice. 
The leaves are long and narrow, and grow always three together ; and they are quite hairy, as well as the 'stem. 
The flower-stalk is very long. The cal3rz, which is of a reddiah-brown, is divided into three sepals, which &I1 
off as soon as the flower is expanded. The filaments are very remarkable, as instead of being long and thread- 
like, they look like Vandyke-shaped petals with the points uppermost. The carpels are numerous ; they aie 
placed side by side, and when young they are slightly united at the edges, but when they become mature they 
separate, and each will be found to consist of numerous jointed cells, each containing one seed, slightly attached 
to one side. In this curious construction of the carpel, Platyttemon bears a close resemblance to the genus 
Hypecoum^ which we shall speak of hereafter. 

The Platystemon cali/omicum was discovered by Mr. Douglas, botanical collector to the London Horticul- 
tural Society, in California, and seeds and dried specimens of it were sent home by him in 1832, under the name 
of Boothia ; but there being another plant with a nearly similar name, Mr. Bentham, who first described it in 
the Horticultural Society $ Tramactiojit^ called it Platyiiemon, from two Greek words signifying broad stamen, 
in allusion to the extraordinary breadth of the filaments. The seeds sown in the Horticultural Society's garden 
came up, and flowered but very sparingly the following year ; and, as the plants died without maturing their 
seed, the species w^a supposed to be lost. It has, however, been re-introduced, and is now abundant in the 
nurseries and seed-shops. 

Culture. — ^The Platysfemon^ being a native of the colder part of California, is quite hardy, and will grow in 
any common garden soil. It may be sown as directed for Flos Adonis^ but when it comes up it should be thinned 
out, and only one or two flowers left in each patch, as it spreads very much ; and in favourable situations one 
plant will cover a space three feet or four feet in diameter. It flowers abundantly, and in situations where it is 
not too far from the eye, it is very ornamental. The plants taken out in thinning may be transplanted. 



2.— PLATYSTEMON LEIOCARPUM, Fis^i. et Meyer. THE SMOOTH-FRUITED PLATY8TEM0N. 

Enoratinoi. — Flonl Cahinet, vol. ii. p. 129; and our Jig. 1, in Plate 1, copied from it. 

SpKinc Character. — Carpeli tmooth. 



Description, &c. — ^This plant, though described as a species, appears to be nothing more than a smooth^ 
fruited variety of P. caii/omicum. It was nused in the Birmingham botanical garden, from seeds sent there in 
1837 by Professor Fischer from St. Petersburgh. It is not stated of what country it is a native, but from the 
seeds being sent from the Russian capital, it is supposed to be a native of the north of Europe. It grows and 
flowers as luxuriantly as P. cali/omicum^ and ripens its seeds equally well. It flowered for the first time in the 
summer of 1838, in the Birmingham botanic garden. 
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CHAPTER n. 



PAPAVERACE^. 

BoTAKiCAL Cbaractkr OP THB Oedkr.— Scpals 2. Pettis 4 or 8. | globose, or elongated and nlique-formed. Herbt yielding mflky 
Stamens numerous, hypogenouf. Capsule valTeless, and nearly | joioe.— (G. Dim.) 



Description, &c. — ^Thb plants belonging to this order are easily distingaished by a common observer firom 
tlioee belonging to Rannnculacess by their juice being milky instead of watery. BotanicaUy, they differ in the 
calyx, which separates into only two sepals, as may be seen by the bad of the poppy, instead of three or six ; 
and in the number of the petals of their single varieties, which are always either twice two, or twice four. The 
seeds also are numerous, and contained in one capsule or pod, instead of being in several distinct carpels growing 
near together. The stamens grow below the seed-vessels, in the same manner as those of the RanunculacesB. 
Plants belonging to this order are poisonous, but not in the same degree as those belonging to RanunculaoesD, 
and their poison is narcotic or stupifying, and not acrid. Tho poison of the PapaveraoesB is confined to their 
milky juice. They are natives of Europe, Asia, America, and the south of Africa. 



GENUS I. 
PAPAVER, Lin. THE POPPY. 

Lin. Siftt, POLYANDRIA MONOOYNIA. 



CBARAcmu-^etals 4. Stamens indefinite ; style wanting. Stigmas 4 — 20, radiating, sesale, connected, crowning the top of the 

oTarinm. Capsules oboyate. — (G. Dan.) 



Description, &c. — All the poppies are strong vigorous-growing plants, bearing their showy flowers on very 
long footstalks. These flowers never last long, many of the kinds dropping their petals the very day that they 
expand, and all leaving a large obovate capsule which contains an enormous number of seeds. These seeds, when 
young, are disposed along some thin shelf-like divisions, enclosed in the capsules, but as they ripen they become 
loose, and the outside of the capsule, from being green and succulent, becomes of a pale brown, and hard, dry, 
and brittle. The points of the stigmas remain and form a sort of cover over this capsule ; and immediately 
under each stigma-point is a little valve-Hke opening, through which the seeds foU out when the poppy-head is 
xeTcned. The* milky juice of the poppy is more narootio than that of any other genus of the order. 

D 
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1.— PAPAVBR SOMNIFERUM, Lin. THE OPIUM BEARING, OR LARGE WHITE GARDEN POPPY. 



EvoRATiNos. — Eng. Bot. t. 2145; 2nd edit toI. ▼. t. 756; 
Wood's Med. Bot. t. 185 ; and our fig, 4 in Plate 4. 

Spbofic Charictkr. — Capsules obovate, or globose, smooth. 
Calyx smooth. Stem smooth and glaucous. Leaves stem-clasping, 
i-epand-toothed, teeth bluntish. — (G. Don.) 

YkKTETxn, — De CandoUe mentions two distinct kinds ; one having 
white seeds, and the other black. There are, however, many garden 
varieties, some double and some semi-double ; some vrith fringed 
petals, and others having white petals, delicately bordered with some 
dark colour ; some are variegated, or streaked, and others of only one 



colour ; all the variations, however, consist of different shades of red or 
purple, mixed with white, and without the slightest tinge of dther blue 
or yellow. All the kinds are very ornamental, and when judidoaslj 
intermixed, they produce a fine effect in a tolerably lai^ garden ; 
though they take up too much room to look well in a very small one. 
The single wild kind has white petals, with a very dark purple or almost 
black spot, at the base of each ; and this is the kind principally culti- 
vated in France and Belgium for its seed to make oil, and in Turkey 
and India for opium. The Papaver Marsellei sold in some of the 
shops is the white-seeded variety of this poppy. 



Description, &c. — The white garden^ or opium poppy, grows in favourable soils to the height of three or 
four feet. Its leaves are oblong, and sometimes eight inches or ten inches in length, embracing the stem at their base, 
and placed alternately ; they are smooth, rather thick, and of a bluish green. The flowers are produced singly 
|kt the extremities of the stem and branches. The bud, before it opens, hangs down, but when the flower 
expands, the part of the stem which supports it becomes erect, as though better to display the splendour of its 
colours, and the beauty of its form. The flowers do not last long, either when left in a growing state, or when 
gathered, and they have a disagreeable smell. The capsule is very large, and it is quite smooth. When the 
flowers fall, it is green and succulent, and if wounded yields a milky ju^ce, which, when dry, is the opium 
of the shops. The capsule is surmounted by a kind of lid formed by the extremities of the stigmas; and 
this cover remains on, even after the seed is ripe, and the capsule becomes hard, dry, and brittle. Under this 
Ud are eight or ten little openings, formed by a little point of each division of the capsule turning down 
immediately under the projecting point of each stigma ; these little openings are to discharge the seed. When 
the seeds are first formed they are in slight divisions, but when they become ripe they are quite loose, and may 
be easily shaken out through the little openings without breaking the capsule. The quantity of seeds produced 
is enormous. LinnsBus states that he found 32,000 seeds in one single head. Tlie seeds of the kind most com- 
monly grown in gardens are black, or very dark brown, and very small ; but those of the white-seeded variety 
are much larger, and are flat and oval. The seeds should be used as fresh as possible, as they do not keep. 

The opium poppy is a native of the warmer parts of Asia, but it has been so long grown in Europe that it has 
become, in a great degree, naturalised ; and it is found in a wild state not only on the continent, but occasionally 
in Britain. It is extensively grown in Flanders for the oil which is made from its seeds, and it is also cultivated 
for this purpose in the south of Europe. It is cultivated in India for its opium, but the best opium is grown in 
Turkey, and Asia Minor. Opium has been occasionally produced from poppies grown in the south of France 
and in Britain. In 1796, Mr. John Bull, of Williton, obtained a reward from the Society of Arts for cultivating 
the poppy, and obtaining opium from it, ^' in no respect inferior to the best Eastern opium." Mr. Bull calcu- 
lated that each poppy produced about a grain of opium, and that more than 50 lbs. of this drug might be collected 
from a statute acre. (See Tram, Soc, Arts^ vol. xiv., p. 260 — 3). Some years afterwards, Mr. Young, a 
surgeon at Edinburgh, also succeeded in procuring opium of excellent quality, and in considerable quantity ; 
and he found that an acre of poppies yielded 56 lbs. of opium, and the seeds 375 quarts of oil. (See Trans. Soc 
ArtBy vol. xxxvii.) These results, however, could only be produced in favourable seasons, and with extraordinary 
care ; and conseqaently, all attempts to grow opium on a large scale as a profitable speculation in Britain, have 
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fitiled. It is, indeed, rnneh to be lamented, that time, energy, and capital, should be wasted in striying to OTor- 
oome difficulties of climate. The art of the cultivator should rather be directed to assist nature than to oppose 
her ; and it is only when it is thus employed that it can be attended with success. 

The name of papaver is said to be derived from the Celtic word pap, firom the decoction of the poppy being 
mixed with the food of children. Somniferum is sleep-bearing. The French call this species lepavoi detjardku. 

THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OP THE WHITE, OR OPIUM POPPY. 

These are opium, oil, the seeds as an article of food, and the dried capsules. . When the poppies are grown for 
opium, the ground is well ploughed and carefully manured before the seeds are sown ; and when they come up, 
the plants are regularly watered till the petals of the flowers drop, and the capsules are about half ripe. At this 
period, and while they are yet quite green and succulent, they are in a fit state for yielding the opium. In the 
evening, a number of persons, each armed with a sharp lancet, pass along the rows of poppies, making in each head 
two or four incisions, according to its size, and taking care not to penetrate through the rind to the inner cavity 
of the capsule. The milky juice that exudes from these incisions hardens during the night, and the following 
morning it is scraped off with an iron tool. This substance, which is called tears of opium, is the drug in its 
purest state, before it is prepared for the market. When a sufficient quantity has been collected, it is kneaded 
with a wooden spatula in the sunshine till it becomes like dough ; it is then, in Turkey, formed into flat cakes, 
and covered with the reddish capsules of a species of Rumex, after which it is wrapped in numerous poppy or 
tobacco leaves. In India, after kneading, it is put into saucers, or shallow earthen basins, and kept in a shady 
place till it is dry ; and when packed up for exportation it is only wrapped in leaves, without being covered with 
capsules. There is an inferior kind of opium, formed by boiling aU the remains of the plant after it has ripened 
and discharged its seeds, and evaporating the moisture, which is used for adulterating the purer kind ; and the 
Indian opium is also adulterated by mixing it with cow-dung and other substances, while it is being kneaded. 

The best opium is that called Turkey opium, which is produced firom poppies cultivated in Turkey and 
Perna. This kind forms a compact semi-transparent substance, which is brittle, and easily broken when dry, 
but which is rendered soft and pliable by a gentle heat. The opium made in the East Indies is, on the contrary, 
soft, and opaque, and some inferior kinds are about the consistence of tar. It is much cheaper than the Turkey 
opium, and not above half the strength. 

Opium is used medicinally, to allay pain and procure sleep ; but it is also taken as an intoxicating drug. It 
was known to the ancients, its medical properties having been described by Dioscorides, who mentions also, that 
too lai^e a dose will kill. Gbden ranked it among his cold medicines. At the present day it is principally used 
in Turkey, where, as the Mussulman religion forbids wine, it is taken solely for its intoxicating properties. In 
Turkey it is frequently mixed with rich syrup or candied finiit, and made into lozenges, which are stamped with 
the words Mash Allah, literally, *^ the work of Crod." In this state it is taken by women, and even children ; 
but never without producing a most injurious effect upon the constitution. The Turkish men generally take it 
taw ; and there are certain coffee-houses in Constantinople set apart for those who have habituated themselves 
to the use of this drug. In these places, stupid, heavy-looking men may be seen sitting on a bench, waiting 
for the effects it will produce. The time which elapses between the taking of the opium and its effects, 
varies from about twenty minutes to two hours, and as soon as it begins to opaikte, these stupid, heavy-looking 

d2 
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bemgs become animated with the wildest passioiis. Madden, in his Travels in Turkey^ speaking of them, saysy 
^' Their gestures were frightful ; those who were completely under the influence of the opium talked incohe- 
rently ; their features were flushed ; their eyes had an unnatural brilliancy ; and the general expresdon of their 
countenances was horribly wild/' This violent excitement soon wears off, but the ezhilaratmg effects of the 
opium remain for four or fiye hours, after which they return to their coffee-house for another dose. The horrible 
effects produced by this constant use of opium have been frequently described by trayellers. ^^ The debility," 
says Mr. Madden, '' both moral and physical, attendant on its excitement, is terrible ; the appetite is soon 
destroyed, and every flbre in the body trembles ; the nerves of the neck become affected, and the muscles get 
rigid : several I have seen in this place who have wry necks and contracted fingers, but stiU they cannot 
abandon the custom. They are miserable till the hour arrives for taking their daily dose." The quantity of 
raw opium taken by the Turks is ahnost incredible :— one man, from constantly increasing his dose, has been 
known to take a hundred grains of opium a-day ; though four or five grains are sufficient to kill a person not 
accustomed to it. 

In England, where opium is principally used for medicine, it is generally taken in the form of kudanum or 
morphine. Laudanum is made by steeping the raw opium in spirits of wine, or white brandy ; and it is from 
the addition of the alcohol still more exciting than the drug alone. Morphine is the narcotic principle of the 
opium, and it possesses the sedative properties of that drug without its exciting ones. The possibility of decom- 
posing the opium so as to separate its narcotic principle from its intoxicating ones, was discovered by an eminent 
German chemist, M. Sertiimer, in 1817 ; and the morphia thus separated has since been in general use in medi- 
cine. The commonest preparation of it is called acetate of morphine, and one grain of it is equal to about three 
grainS'Of laudanum. Too large a dose would produce death by stopping all the secretions. The Turkish opium 
is considered the best for making morphine, as it is found to contain three times more of that principle in any 
given quantity than the opium of India. 

The oil of poppies is made frx)m the seeds, which, as we have before remarked, do not contain any narcotic 
properties ; and the growing of poppies for the purpose of making oil from their seeds, forms a regular article of 
field culture in France and the Netherlands. The ground chosen for the culture of the poppies destined for this 
purpose, should be rich (as is required for all oil plants) and yet light ; as the poppy has a long tap root, and 
grows best in soils which it can penetrate to a great depth. The seeds are sown in rows, in the south of France 
in September or October, but in the northern French provinces, and in the Netherlands, they are not sown till 
February or March. In dry seasons the plants are watered ; and, at all events, they are frequently weeded, and 
the earth hoed up to them. 

When the capsules begin to harden, and the little valves under the stigmas to open, the season of the harvest 
is arrived ; and the proprietor repairs to his field, followed by his wife, children, servants, and in short every 
one belonging to his fiorm, to gather the seeds. For this purpose they take table-cloths and sheets, which they 
spread out between the lines of poppies as well as the space will admit, several persons holding the cloth at 
each end. Then a person goes on the other side of the line of poppies and bends each head so that the seeds it 
contains may fall into the cloth. This is done with great rapidity, and as soon as the poppies growing opposite 
one length of cloth have discharged their seeds, the cloth is shifted to another length ; and each cloth as it is 
filled is tied up for carrying away the seeds. Great care is taken not to suffer any broken part of the capsules ta 
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fdl in with the seeds, as, if any such matter were taken to the mill, it would absoil and waste the oil. When all 
the seeds have been gathered that will fall out of the poppy-heads by bending them^ the heads are cut off, with a 
portion of stalk to each, with a reaping-hook ; and every handful as it is gathered is shaken over a table-cloth 
spread on the ground, in case any seeds should remain in it. These heads tied up in bundles are afterwards hung 
up in the granary with a cloth under them, that the unripe seeds may become dry and drop upon it ; but these 
seeds are very inferior to those of the first harvest. 

When all the seeds are gathered, they are taken to some convenient place, where they are spread out on 
linen for several days to dry, being frequently removed. They are afterwards put into sacks, each standing 
separately, and removed several times firom one sack to another for about a fortnight, till they are sufficiently dry 
for taking to the mill. This mill is constructed something like the cider mills of England, and the seeds are 
ground in it by a cylindrical wheel which moves round in a kind of trough, passing over the seeds, and crushing 
them as it rolls along. The trough has one or two little spouts descending firom it, through which the oil runs 
as it is expressed firom the crushed seeds, into vessels placed to receive it. When the seeds are reduced to a 
mass, or what is called the marc, it is wrapped in clean hair cloths, and taken to the press, where as much oil as 
possible is obtained firom it. The marc is then taken to another place, where it is plunged in boiling water, when 
the oil remaining in it rises to the surface, and is skimmed off. This last kind of oil is, however, considered very 
inferior to that which flows firom the seeds when they are being ground, or pressed. 

The oil thus obtained is used extensively on the continent for mixing with olive oil, and it is firequently sold, 
without any mixture, instead of it. The inferior kind is used in making soap, and for mixing with different kinds 
of scent by the perfumers. A prejudice existed some time since in France against this oil, firom an apprehension 
that the seeds partook of the narcotic properties of the juice of the plant, and the government issued an edict for- 
bidding any grocers or oilmen to keep oil of poppies, unless it was mixed with spirits of turpentine, so as to 
render it unfit for human food. The consequence of this injudicious regulation was, that the French farmers, could 
get no sale for their oil of poppies while they called it by its true name ; while those who were not so scrupulous, 
and called it oil of olives, found a ready market. It has been calculated that the olives grown for oil do not 
yield above a fourth of the oil sold as olive oil in Europe, the remaining quantity being oil of poppies, and purified 
oils of beech, rape, turnip seed, walnut^ &c. Some of these oils are mixed with clarified firesh butter to make 
them more like olive oil. Of all the substitutes for olive oil, oil of poppies is undoubtedly the best, and by far 
the least injurious to the stomach. The poppy oil is known by the name of Huile cT oeillets in commerce. 

In Italy, Germany, and Poland, the seeds of poppies are used in confectionary. In Italy, they are made into 
a kind of sugar-plum, like what we call carraway comfits. In Germany they are boiled in milk, and eaten in 
this state like sago, which they very much resemble, or made into a kind of open tart. In Poland they make a 
thick porridge of the meal of buck-wheat, and strew poppy seeds over it. The ancient Greeks used these seeds 
as an article of food ; and the Romans made a kind of cake of them mixed with honey and flour, exactly similar 
to what is made of them in some parts of France at the present time. They contain a great deal of mucilage, and 
are not only agreeable to the taste, but very nourishing. The seed of the poppy in England, is principally used 
for feeding birds, and it is sold in the shops for that purpose under the pame of maw-seed. It is used in Grermany 
principally for feeding nightingales; and it forms the principal part of that celebrated composition for singing 
birds, called German paste. 
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Tho poppy heads, or dried capsules, after they have discharged their seeds, are also kept for sale. Thejr 
are used for fomentations and poultices to allay yiolent pain. A strong decoction of them mixed with sugar 
boiled down to a syrup, forms the medicine called syrup of poppies, which was formerly much given to children 
to ^)othe them during the pains of teething. It is, however, a very dangerous preparation, as some of the cap- 
sules contain more opium than others, from their different degrees of dryness, the soil tliey are grown in, and a 
variety of other sources not perceivable by the outward appearance of the heads. Thus one half-a-dozen of heads 
may contain two or three grains more opium than another half-dozen, and consequently the syrup prepared from 
the first will be much stronger than the second. There is but too much reason to fear that many children who are 
supposed to have died in teething, may have fallen a sacrifice to an injudicious use of this medicine. The best 
poppy heads are obtained from abroad, and they are very much larger than those grown in this country. Poppies 
are, however, cultivated for their heads at Mitcham, in Surrey. They are sent to market in bags, each containing 
about 3000. The white-seeded variety is considered in France to be the best to grow for poppy heads. This 
kind is called by the French farmers the blind poppy, because it has only two or three apertures for the discharge 
of its seeds, and these are so small as to be scarcely visible. It is also fancied by some to be the best for opium ; 
but both kinds produce that drug, and both are cultivated by the regular opium growers. The poppy heads 
sold by the druggists as from the Levant, are almost all those of the blind poppy grown in the south of France. 

CiTLTXJRE. — The i)oppy requires a very rich and yet light soil to grow it to perfection. When it is wished to 
have the flowers very fine, a bed should be prepared by trenching it one foot or two feet deep. A layer of 
cow-dung should be spread along the bottom of the trench, and it should be filled in with the soil taken out, mixed 
with vegetable mould composed of rotten leaves. The seeds may be sown either in autumn or early in spring, 
according to the time they are wanted to flower. All the black-seeded varieties are quite hardy ; and as they 
will stand the winter uninjured, they will produce the finest and best flowers if sown in autumn. The seeds of 
the poppy, like all oily seeds, will not keep well ; and though some have been known to vegetate after having 
been kept in paper three years, yet those of the current year are much to be preferred. When the ground has 
been properly prepared by digging and manuring, and the surface rendered quite level, the places may be marked 
for the seeds to be sown. If the plants are to be in patches, circles may be marked by pressing the ground lightly 
with the bottom of the saucer of a flower-pot of the required size, as directed for sowing the seeds of Flos Adams; 
but if they are to be in lines, the lines may be marked with a smooth rod laid along the bed, or with a piece of 
rope. The seeds should then be strewed on the smooth part thus formed, much thicker than was directed for any 
of the other flowers ; as, if the seed is more than a year old, it is probable that not more than one in twenty, or 
even one in fifty, will come up. As the poppy seed, however, is very fine, it may easily be sown too thick ; but 
this should be guarded agunst by taking care that the seeds are spread evenly along the line, or over the circle. 
When the young plants come up, they must be thinned out ; and when they are about six or eight inches high, 
they may be thinned again, so as to leave only the strongest plants ; and these should, in rich soils, be a foot oar 
eighteen inches apart ; or if the flowers be wished to be very fine, two feet apart, as a strong root will throw up 
many flower-stems, and abundance of leaves. In poorer soils, the distance between the plants may be less. The 
plants pulled up in thinning out must be thrown away, as the opium poppy is one of those annuals which will 
not bear transplanting. As the plants increase in size, the groimd should be occasionally loosened about tiiem, 
and drawn up to the stems with a small hoe. They should also be watered in dry weather. It may appear 
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useless to bestow so mucli culture on a flower which, if left to sow itself, will spring up like a weed ; bnt the 
difference between the cultivated plant and the self-sown plant, will amply compensate the lover of flowers for 
the trouble bestowed. Double poppies, treated as we have directed, will produce flowers very nearly as large as 
those of the Pfrnnia Moukaty and as regularly formed as those of the Persian ranunculus. 



2^PAPAVER RHJEAS, Lm. THE CORN POPPY. 



ExoBATxnGB. — Eng. Bot. t. 645, 2nd. edit. voL ▼. t. 755 ; Curt. 
FI. Load. Yo]. iii. t 32 ; Wood's Med. Bot. t. 186 ; and our fig, 5, 
in Plate 4. 

Spkific Charactkr.— Gapmilet imooth, oboTate. Sepals pilose. 



Stem many.flowered, scabrous, with spreading bristles. Leaves pin* 
nate-parted. Lobes elongated, deeply-toothed, acute. — (G. Don.) 

YARrsTiES. — These ore very numerous, but the most beautiful an 
the double white, and the double striped. 



Description, &c. — ^The com poppy is about one foot or two feet high. The leaves are alternate, long, 
downy, and deeply cut. The flowers in the single kind are of a brilliant scarlet, and there is a blackish spot 
at the base of each petal. The double flowers vary from scarlet to pink, and white. The flowers are solitary, 
and are produced at the extremities of the stem and branches. The capsules are very much smaller than those 
of the opium poppy ; they are oval, and are crowned with a flat lid, under which are some very small openings, 
to admit of the discharge of the seeds, which are very small, brown, and almost transparent. This species is a 
common weed in com fields, whence it derives its popular name of the com poppy ; it is also called the corn-rose, 
red-weed, and by many other names. It is one of the few British plants that have scarlet flowers. 

In some places where the farmers are negligent, whole fields may be seen in sununer so covered with this weed, 
as to resemble a carpet of various brilliant colours ; but where this is the case, the poppies are found seriously 
to injure the com ; and they are very difficult to eradicate, as one poppy-head contains seeds enough to sow a 
whole field. The French name for this poppy is cogudicot^ and it is from its colour in a wild state that the 
eoqudieot colour takes its name. The capsules, stem, and leaves of the com poppy are slightly narcotic, and an 
extract from them is sometimes used as a sedative, and sold as syrup of poppies. The petals also afford a colour- 
ing matter, which is frequently mixed with the symp made from the opium poppies. 

Culture. — The garden varieties of the com poppy are very beautiful, but unfortunately they seldom come 
true frt)m seed ; so that a happy mixture of their colours must depend on chance rather than the taste or skill 
of the gardener. As this poppy is of lower growth and less vigorous habit than the opium poppy, it does not 
require so rich a soil The seeds not being so full of oil, will keep better than those of the opium poppy, and 
consequently more are likely to be good in a given quantity. For this reason, they need not be sown so thickly 
as those of the opium poppy, though they will still require to be sown thicker than those of most other kinds of 
flowers. Seeds of all the varieties of com poppy may be purchased in any seed shop. The specimen from which 
our drawing was made, grew in the Hammersmith nursery, and it is one of the kind called the double dwarf 
carnation poppy. A bed of these poppies, thinned out so as to leave the plants at regular distances, has a beau- 
tifbl effect when in flower, and, if the plants are kept dwarf, looks almost as well as a bed of ranuncoluses. To 
keep the plants dwar^ the bed should be thinned out, so as to leave the poppies 18 inches apart, every way ; 
the bed should be carefully weeded and watered in dry weather; and any shoot that appears likdy to ascend 
too h]{^ should be est off. 
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a— PAPAVER HORRIDUM, Dec. THE BRISTLY, OR NEW HOLLAND POPPY. 



ENORATiNat.~Swt. Brit. Fl. Oard. t. 173, ftod oar fig. I, in 
pkte4. 



SpRcinc CHARAcmu— Captnlet fmooth, elliptic. SqMls hakj. of the nerrei. — (G. Dim.) 



Stem few-flowered, and ooTcred with stiff bristles. Leaves somewhat 
Btem-cUsping, glaaooas, sinuatdy pinnatifid ; lobules bristlj at the top 



Description, &c. — ^This is a verj remarkable poppy, as its stem and leaves are coTered all over with very 
stiff, strong bristles, which actually wound the fingers when the flower is gathered. The flower is small and of 
a brick-red ; and the leaves, which are deeply cut, are of a bluish green, and have the nerves on their backs and 
margins covered with bristles. This poppy is a native of New Holland, firom which country it was brought in 
1825, and it flowered for the first time in the Fulham nursery. It is quite hardy, and only requires sowing in 
common soil ; but it is scarcely worth growing as an ornamental plant, firom the smallness of its flowers, and its 
bristly stem and leaves. It is, however, curious, as being the only poppy which has been found in New Holland. 
Its flowers, which are very numerous, are produced in July ; and as it ripens its seeds freely, it was very 
abundant for a few years after its introduction. It does not, however, appear to have been much grown, and 
we do not know where seeds are now to be procured. 



4.— PAPAVER SETIGERUM, Dee. THE BRISTLE- POINTED, OR GRECIAN POPPY. 

Ehoratiugs. — Swt. Brit. Fl. Gard. t. 172, and oor fig. 2, in 
plate 4. 

SrsciFic Charactxh. — Capsules smooth, obovate. Sepals rather 



setose. Stem smooth, few-flowered. Leaves stem -clasping, glanoovi, 
toothed, each tooth terminated bj a bristle. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — As the last species bore considerable resemblance to the com poppy, so this is nearly 
allied to the opium poppy. The Grecian poppy has a very elegant flower of a pale violet or lavender colour, 
with large, rich purple spots at the base of each petal. The stems and leaves are bristly, but neither so much so, nor 
with such rigid bristles, as those of the New Holland poppy. It was introduced in 1826, by seeds received firom 
GKbraltar, but it is a native of Greece and the Islands of the Archipelago. It is distinguished firom P. eomnifenam 
by the greenness of its leaves, and the long slender bristles with which they are covered, and its much smaller 
capsules, which have never more than six or eight rays. It is quite hardy, but, like the opium poppy, it requires 
a rich soil to grow it to perfection. We do not know where seeds Bxe now to be procured, but when first intro- 
duced it was grown in GolviUe's nursery. King's Road, Chelsea. 



6.— PAPAVER GARIEPINUM, BurcheU. THE GARIEP, OR SOUTH AFRICAN POPPY. 

Ehoutino.— Cnrtis's Bot Mag. t. 3623. I hairy. Stem coyered with numerous bristly hairs. Leaves seerile, 

Spbcific Charactbr. — Capsules smooth, obovate-oblong. Sepals | hispid, sinuatelj pinnatifid. Lobes ovate and distant. 



Description, &c. — This poppy closely resembles P. harridum in the shape of its flowers and leaves. It 
differs, howeyer, in the colour of the flowers, which are of an orange colour, and the shape of the lid of the 
capsule, which is like that of the roof of a pent-house, with large arch-shaped openings below like windows. 
The leaves of both this poppy, and that of New Holland, are remarkable for the shortness of their lobes and the 
distance at which they are apart. The steins and leaves of the Afiioan poppy are covered with bristles ; but ifaey 
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are yerj long and strong, they are neither so sharp nor so rigid as^ those of P. harridum. The Sonth African 
popp7 was found by Mr. Burchell, the celebrated African traveller, on the banks of the Orange River, which is 
there called the gariep, that is the river, par eminence. In its native country this poppy grows to the height of 
four feet, but in the Glasgow botanic garden, where it flowered for the first time in May 1836, it was not above 
a foot and a half high. It appeared rather tender, and was kept under a frame. It is probable that in the open 
air its bristles would be harsher and stronger, and the colour of the flowers darker. We do not think that 
seeds can be obtained in any of the London seed-shops, but they might be procured from the botanic garden, 
Glasgow. The poppy, however, does not appear worth cultivating except as a curiosity. 



6.— PAPAVER PERSICUM, Lindl. IHE PERSIAN POPPY. 



Enoiutincs. — Bot. Reg. 1. 1570, and our^^. 6, in Plate 4. 
Specific Cbaractbiu — Capenle hispid, oval. Sepals haiiy. Leaves 



pinnatifid, haiTv, the lacineatcd part often terminating in bristles. 
Steins branched and leafy. — {Lindl.) 



DESCRiFnoN, &c. — This very elegant poppy was sent from Persia to Berlin, and from the botanic garden of 
that city it was sent to the Horticultural Society of London, where it flowered for the first time in 1833« 
Seeds may be procured from the garden of the London Horticultural Society by the members, and they may 
be purchased at the seed-shop of Mr. Charlwood, Govent Garden. The flower is very pretty, and it would be 
highly deserving of cultivation if the petals did not fall so soon after expanding. In a botanical point of view it 
is interesting, as, from the shape and construction of its capsule, it forms a connecting link between the poppies 
and the genus Argemone^ of which we shall speak in a future page. 



7.— PAPAVER NUDICALE, Lin, THE NAKED-STEMMED POPPY. 



EircRATiNGs. — Bot. Mag. t. 1633 ; Eng. Bot. 2nd edit. vol. t. t. 
753*> and ovcefig. 3, in Plate 4. 

SpKiric Cbaiuctbr Capsules hispid, oboyate-oblong. Sepals 



beset with bristles. Peduncles radical, very long. Leayes pinnateljr 
lobed. Lobes toothed or cut, acute. — {Lin,) 



Dbbcription, &c. — This poppy is, properly speaking, a perennial ; but it maybe grown as an annual, by treating 
it in the same manner as will be hereinafter directed for the Hunnemania. The naked-stenmied poppy is a native 
of Siberia, but it is also found in North America, and it has been discovered in one place in Ireland. There are 
two or three varieties, one of which has yellow flowers, another white, and another purple. Seeds are to be 
bought in any seed-shop. When the plant is well grown, the flowers are nearly twice as large as that shown in 
plate 4, and they are worth cultivating on account of their colour, as yellow contrasts well with scarlet, which 
is the general colour of the com poppy, and all its varieties and allied species. 



OTHER KINDS OF POPPY. 



Though perhaps none of the following kinds are worth growing as ornamental flowers, we shall enumerate 
them, as they are found in the lists of annual poppies contained in botanical works. We do not think that their 
seeds can be purchased at the seed-shops, but they can generally be procured at botanic gardens, and many of the 
plants are natives of Great Britain. 

B 
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8.— P. HYBRIDUM, Lin. 

The flowers are small and scarlet, each petal having a dark spot at the base. It grows abont a foot high, and 
is a native of England, in corn-fields where the soil is chalky, in the southern counties. The capsule is coyered 
with bristles, and it is from this circumstance that this species takes its popular name of the rough-headed poppy. 
The petals are wrinkled, and soon drop. 

9— p. ARGEMONE, Lin, 

This species is found wild in corn-fields in England, in a sandy or grayelly soil. The petals, which are smooth 

and long, are of a pale scarlet, with a small black spot at the base of each. The capsules are long, and have a 

kind of crown of bristles at their summit ; and it b from this peculiarity that this species is called the prickly 

long-headed poppy. 

10.— .p. DUBIUM. Lin. 

A native of sandy fields in England, and other parts of Europe. The flowers are large and hikndsome, though 
not so much so as those of Papaver RhoBOi. The flower-stalks are covered with soft silky hairs, but the capsule 
k smooth ; and hence its popular name of the smooth, long-headed poppy. There is a variety with white 
flowers. 

ll.-P. OBTUSIFOLIUM, Desf. 

This species has small flowers with rose-coloured petals, and is a native of the north of Africa. It was 
introduced in 1828. 

12.— P. TRILOBUM, Spreng. 
A native of Halle, resembling P. RhcBoSf but with smaller flowers. Introduced in 1827. 

13.— P. LJEVIGATUM, Bieb. 

A native of the hills near Odessa, and about Caucasus. The flowers resemble those of P. dubiumm 
Introduced in 1828. 

14.— P. ROUBI^I, Vig. 

A native of sandy places near Montpelier. Resembling the com poppy, but with flowers of a paler red. 
It was introduced in 1823. 

16.— P. ARENARIUM, Bieb. 

A native of sandy fields in the Caucasus. The flower is red, with a dark centre. Introduced in 1828. 

16. -P. FLORIBUNDUM, Desf. 

A branching, very free-growing species. The leaves are glaucous, and covered with hairs. The flowers are 
very large and handsome, and from their great abundance the plant makes a splendid appearance. Their 
oolour is an orange red, with a yellowish circle at the base of each petal. The plant is a native of Armenia, 
whence it was introduced in 1815. It is well deserving of cultivation, but we do not know where seeds are now 
to be purchased in England, though they might easily be procured from the Botanic garden, Moscow. 
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GENUS II. 
ARGEMONE, Tour. THE PRICKLY POPPY. 



^•~-i* -~f~- •"^•"> -~ B -*w*^~ ii ^-^-*- « *''"v"w" >j %rtnn ri r\/'tn.rM~Ln-ro« 



Lin, Syst. POLYANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 



Gxnxic CiUKAcmi. — Petals 4 — ^^ Stamens indefinite. Style almost wanting. Stigmas 4 — 5, radiating, conoavo, free. Capsule oboTato, 

prickly, 4 — 5-valved.— (i). Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^The different kinds of Argemone have all flowers resembling in shape the single com 
poppy, but varying in colour from bright yellow to pure wliite. The leaves are wrinkled, and they are curved up 
at their margins like those of the holly, and armed with numerous sharp prickles. The capsule, which is also 
armed with prickles, is in four or five valves ; and the points of the stigmas, instead of being bound down like 
cords over the lid of the capsule, form a kind of cross at the top. The stem when broken exudes a yellow juice, 
resembling that of the poppy in thickness though not in colour. There are three species in British gardens. 



1.— ARGEMONE MEXICANA, Lin. THE MEXICAN, OR COMMON PRICKLY POPPY. 



ExoiuviKG. — Bot. Mag. t. 243, and our fig. 5, in Plate 5. 
Sracinc Chaiucter. — leaves profoundly repand-sinuaied, spiny, 
blotched with white ; flowers solitary ; calyx smooth ; capsules 



prickly, 3— 4-Talved ; petals 4 — 6; stigmas 4 — 5 (G. Don.) 

Variety. — A. M. 2 alhiflora, i)ec. Leaves sessile, feather-nerved ; 
flowers white. Sec Jig. 4, Plate 4. 



Description, History, &c. — The common prickly poppy grows about two feet high, with strong, vigorous, 
and erect stems. The leaves are large, deeply cut, and prickly ; and they are of a bluish green, blotched, or 
rather painted with white, up the mid-rib and principal veins. The flowers are of a bright yellow, and are about the 
size and shape of those of the com poppy. The capsules are oblong, and armed with strong prickles. The 
white-flowered variety, Jig. 4, which is by many botanists considered a distinct species, difl^ers not only in the 
colour of the flowers, but in the leaves being much narrower, and not blotched with white. 

This species is a native of Mexico, where it was found by the Spaniards on their first invasion of that 
country, and called by them Figo del Inferno, the devil's fig, from the shape of the capsule somewhat resembling 
that of a fig, and its being armed with strong spines. It is also found in the West Indies, where it is called the 
golden thistle of Peru. It was brought to England in 1590, and is mentioned by Gerard among the plants 
cultivated in his garden. The prickly poppy is used in medicine. Its yellow juice, when reduced to the con- 
sistence of a gum, can scarcely be distinguished from gamboge, and is applied to the same uses. It is also 
considered an excellent medicine for the eyes, and is supposed to form the principal ingredient in Singleton's Golden 
Ointment. The seeds are a powerful narcotic, and an oil is expressed from them which is used in Mexico, not 
only by painters, but for polishing wood. The culture is very simple, as the seeds will only require to be sown 
in the open flower border about the end of March or the beginning of April, the plants, though natives of a warm 
country, being quite hardy. Seeds are to be obtained in every seed-shop. 

e2 
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2.— ARGEMONE OCHROLEUCA, Stw. THE CREAM^OLOURED PRICKLY POPPY. 



Emgratino.— Brit. Fl. Gard. t. 242. 

SpBciric Character. — Leaves profoundly tinuttod or pinnatifid, 
glaucesceni; nerves with prickly bristles; flowers solitary; stameos 



few ; capsules oblong, deeply 5— ^furrowed, covered with somewhat re^ 
flexed prickles ; stigmas 5 — 6, distinct, spreading, pniple. — (G. Den.) 



Descriptiom, History, &c. — ^Tliis species differs from the common kind in haying large cream-coloured 
flowers, a pricklj stem, and narrower leaves, which, instead of being blotched with white, are only marked with 
a paler green. The valves of the capsule are also more deeply marked. The plant grows from two feet to four 
feet high ; and from the vigour of its growth and the large size of its flowers, it is very ornamental. It was 
introduced from Mexico in 1827, by the late Mr. Barclay, of Bury Hill ; and as it seeds abundantly, it is 
common in the nurseries and seed-shops. It may be sown in the open border in April or May, when it will come 
into blossom in August, and wiU continue flowering till October ; but if treated as a tender annual, as will be 
directed in a future page for Hunnemanioy it will come into blossom much sooner, and will produce finer flowers. 
The seeds are brown, glossy, rugged, and winged on the side that they are attached to the capsule. 



3.— ARGEMONE GRANDIFLORA, Swt THE LARGE-FLOWERED PRICKLY POPPY. 

Emgraviicgs. — Brit. Fl. Gard. t. 226. I Nerves unarmed. Flowers panicled, polyandroos. Calyx smooth. 

Spkific Cuajuctze.— Leaves sinuated, smooth, spiny-toothed. 1 Capsules bluntly quadrangular, almost unarmed.^-(G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^This is by far the handsomest of the genus. The flowers are of a pure white, and very 
large, being frequently above four inches across when fully expanded ; they are also produced in clusters, which 
gives the plant a splendid appearance when in flower. The stem, which is brown, tinged with purple, is smooth, 
strong, and branching, and the plant generally grows about four feet high. The leaves are large, not blotched, 
and only spiny at the margins. This very handsome plant is, properly speaking, a perennial, but if sown in 
autumn, and treated as we shall direct for the Hunnemania, it may be planted out in May, and will form a most 
splendid object all summer. It is a native of Mexico, and seeds of it were sent to Mr. Barclay from that 
country, at the same time that he received the seeds of Argemone ochroleuca. The seeds of both species were 
sowed in spring on a hot-bed, and Argemone grandifiora flowered at Bury Hill the following October. Seeds 
may now be procured in most of the London seed-shops. 



GENUS III. 
GLAUCIUM, Toum. THE HORNED POPPY. 



^^^l^^^^>^^S^^^>V^^^»S»N»^»^^^^^^^M»^i^*^^N^Mi 



Lin. Syii. POLYANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gbnkric Character. — Petals four. Stamens indefinite. Stigma bilamellate. Capsules elongated, two-valved and two-celled from the 

cellular dissepiment. Seed without a glandular crest.— (G. Dan^ 



Description, &c. — ^These very curious plants have large showy flowers and remarkably long horn-like pods, 
whence the English name of homed poppy. They are natives of the sea-coast, and the leaves are of the 
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same peculiar bluish green as the sea which washes the British cli£&. They abound in a copper-coloured acrid 
juice, which is poisonous, and is said to occasion madness* 



1.— GLAUCIUM LUTEUM, Smith. THE YELLOW HORNED POPPY. 



EwGRATiNGS Eng. Bot. t. 8 ; 2nd. edit. vol. v. t. 748 ; and our 

fig. 2 in Plate 5. 

Syko5ymb8. — Chelidonium Glaucium. Lin. Qlaucium flavum. 



Crantz. G. glaucum. Manch, G. littorale. Sal. 

Specific Character.— Stem glabrous. Stem.leaves repand. Cap^ 
sales scabrous, with tubercles. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — Every one who has travelled from Brighton to Shoreham must have been struck with the 
splendid flowers of the yellow homed poppy, which grows on the cliffs almost into the sea, and the leaves of 
which look, as Dr. Lindley remarks, as though they were encrusted with the salt spray. The homed poppy, 
in favourable situations, forms a large plant from two feet to three feet high, and spreading widely in proportion. 
The flowers are very large, and of a most brilliant golden yellow ; and though they do not last long, they are 
produced in such abundance that there is a constant succession of them. When the petals fall they are succeeded 
by immensely long pods, which stick out like horns, and which are, in fact, elongated capsules. These horn-like 
pods, which are often above a foot in length, consist each of two valves, and contain the seeds arranged along the 
ffldes like peas in their shells. The leaves and calyx are both rough and prickly ; and the leaves, which are 
of a very bluish green, are covered with a kind of glaucous bloom, which makes them look as though they were 
powdered, or covered over with very fine salt. 

The CuLTiTBE of the homed poppy requires very little care. It will grow in any common garden soil, but it 
prefers sand, as it is always on sandy shores that it is found. Its root is very long,' so that it should have a soil 
sufficiently loose to enable it to penetrate it. It will not bear transplanting, and consequently, when the seeds 
are sown, it should be sparingly, as the plants will require to be at a considerable distance from each other to look 
well when in flower, and those that are taken up in thinning must be thrown away. As the plants ripen 
abundance of seeds, they are quite common, and to be procured at every seed-shop. The specimen figured in 
our plate is much less than the ordinary size of the flower. 



2.— GLAUCIUM PHOENICEUM, Smith. THE SCARLET HORNED POPPY. 



Ehgrativgs Eng. Bot. t. 1433 ; 2nd edit. y. t. 749 ; and our 

jfy. 3, in Plate 5. 

Stkontiues.— Cbelidoniam comicnlatum. Lin, C. Phoenicenm. 
Lam. C. aurantiacmn. Sal, Glaucium comiculatam, var. phoDul- 



cium. Dec. 

SraciFic CBARACTEa. — Stem pilose. Stem-leaves pinnatifid. Cap- 
sules setose. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A pretty little flower with bright scarlet oblong petals, each of which has a black spot 
at its base. It closely resembles the yellow homed poppy both in its habits and culture, but it is a much 
smaller plant. It is a native of the south of Europe, but it haa been found wild in the Isle of Portland and in 
the county of Norfolk, in sandy places. Its culture is the same as that of the yellow homed poppy, and seeds 
of it may be procured at any seed-shop. 

There is a variety of this species with yellow flowers ; and another species called G. tricoloTy which closely 
resembles it. Both are said to have been introduced into England, but we have never seen either of them, and 
do not know where they are to be procured. 
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GENUS IV. 
ROEMERIA, Medik. THE R(EMERIA. 



^>^^^^^^»M»»N»^»^»^M^»%^^^»i • ^rfW^WWM^ 



Lin, Syat. POLYANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
GENnuc Cbaractkr.— Petals four Staiuens indefiiSito. Stigma ono. Capiales elongated, 3 — i-valved, ]. celled. — (G, Don.) 



l.~R(EMERIA HYBRIDA, Dec. THE HYBRID R(£MERIA, OR, PURPLE HORNED POPPY. 



Enoratikos.— Eng. Bot. t 201 ; 2nd edit ▼. t. 750 ; and our fig, 
1 , in Plate 5. 
SYVoimiB Glandum hybridum, Dum, ; G. trivalTe, Mteneh ; 



G. Tiolaceum, Jusm. ; Chelidonium hybridum, Lin. ; C. Tiolaceom, 
Lam, ; RoBmeria violacea, MsdiA, 

8pKciric Cbiractkr. — Siliqnef 3 — 4-valTed, erect, beiet widi stiff 
briitles at the top. — {G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — This is a yery beautiful flowor, and would be well deserving of cultivation, were not the 
flowers so very short-lived. They not only do not last more than a day, but it is difficult to find a flower with 
all its four petals on at once. One or two drop almost as soon as the flower expands. We had great difficulty 
in getting a perfect flower for our engraving to be made from, and at last, could only accomplish it by gathering 
the bud, and letting it expand in water. It is a native of the South of Europe, and North of Africa, in corn- 
fields and vineyards ; and it is also occasionally found wild in England, in Norfolk and Cambridgeshire. Its 
culture is the same as that of the homed poppy, and its seeds are to be procured at every seed-shop. It is 
frequently called Glaucium violaceum in the seed-shops, that being the name Linneus gave to the species. It 
was divided from Glaudum^ and formed into a new genus, called Roemeria^ because its capsule was found to have 
three or four valves, and one cell, whereas the capsules of all the other Glauciums have two valves and two cells. 
The stigma is also entire in the Roemeriay and cleft in the Glaucium^ and the seeds are somewhat different. 



GENrS V. 
PLATYSTIGMA, Benth, THE PLATYSTIGMA. 



Gbhcric Charactkr. — Sepals 3, ovate, dccidtioua, hairy. Petals 
4 — 5. Stamens namerous. Filaments thread-like. Anthers linear, 
2-celled, opening sideways. Stigmas 3, ovate, acute, erect-divergcnL 



Lin. Syst. POLYANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 

Capsule oblong, attenuated at the base, 1-cclIcd, 3-furrowed, 3-valved, 
opening from the top to the base. Seeds numerous, minate, tgg' 
shaped, black, smooth, shining. — (Benih.) 



Enoratxhos. — Bot. Reg. 1. 1954 ; Bot Mag. U 3575 ; and our Jig. 
3, in Plate 6. 

Spwihc Cbaractbr. — ^Phmt small, tufted. Stems very short, and 



1 .—PLATYSTIGMA LINEARE, BerUh. 

densely covered with leaves. Leaves linear, entire, stem^lasping, I- 
nerved. Peduncles six inches long, erect, 1-flbwered. slightly hairy. 
—{Benth.) 



Description, &c. — ^This pretty little plant has slender and delicate stems rising out of a dense mass of leaves. 
The flowers consist of three outer petals, which are broad and yellow, and three inner ones, which are narrow 
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and white. The calyx consists of three sepals, which generally fall off as soon as the flower begins to expand, 
but which sometimes wither, and yet remain on. The buds hang drooping, but the flower becomes erect before 
its expansion. The flower stems are Tery long, and covered with hairs, and a great number spring from one 
root. The plant takes its name from the breadth of its stigma, which divides into three at its extremity. The 
plant was first described in 1835, by Mr. Bentham, in the Horticultural Societies TransactioM^ vol. i. 2nd Series, 
from dried specimens, sent home from California by Douglas, but no seeds were then received. 

In 1836 seeds were sent from St. Petersburgh to the Glasgow Botanic Garden, where some plants flowered in 
the open garden in August and September of that year. The plant thus proves to be quite hardy, and it may 
be sown in the flower borders, as directed for the Flos Adonis. We do not think seeds are as yet common in 
the seed-shops, but they may be had at Mr. Charlwood's, or from any botanic garden.. 



GENUS VI. 
ESCHSCHOLTZIA, Cham. THE ESCHSCHOLTZIA, OR CALIFORNIAN POPPY. 



0^^^^^^^^^^*^^^^^^^^^^^^^^*^^^^^^^^^^*^ 



Lin. Sy»i. Icosandria f Polyandria 9 Trigynia, 



GiMBEic CHioucTEK. — Pet&ls 4. Stameni indefinite. Stigma^ 4, 
2 •bort and 2 long. Capsules elongated, silique-formed, 2-Talved, 
I-Rrlled. Calyx csdyptrate. Receptacle expanded. — (G. Don.) 



Showy flowers, which though they will occasionally last several years 
as perennials, are generally grown as annuals, and which are great 
favourites in the flower-garden. 



1.— ESCHSCHOLTZIA CALIFORNICA, Cham, THE COMMON ESCHSCHOLTZIA, OR 

CALIFORNIAN POPPY. 



Ekgkavings — Bot. Reg. t. 1168 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2887 ; Swt. Brit. 
Flow. Gard. t. 265 ; and our^^. 1, in Plate 6. 
Sykontmv. — Chryseis califomica. — Lindl. 



Specific Ciuracter. — Stigmas 4, two larger than the others. Seeds 
globose, almost black. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — The common Eschscholtzia is a splendid golden yellow flower, with glaucous-green finely- 
cut foliage, and long homelike pods. The calyx is entire ; and instead of opening at the side to permit of the 
expansion of the fl'ower, it detaches itself at the base, and gradually rises till at last the swelling flower fairly 
pushes it off, leaving a fleshy disk below. The Esckscholtzia was first discovered by our highly esteemed friend 
Archibald Menzies, Esq., who accompanied the expedition under Vancouver, and who discovered it in Monte Rey 
Bay, in California, in the autumn of 17^2. He brought specimens to this country, from some seeds in which 
plants were raised at Kew, but they do not appear to have ripened seed, and the species was soon lost. It was 
afterwards again discovered in Captain Kotzebue's expedition, by Chamisso, who named it in compliment to his 
fellow traveller Dr. Eschscholtz, and described and figured it in his work, entitled HarcB PhysiecB. It remained, 
however, for Douglas, to whom we owe so many new and valuable plants, to introduce it into general culture, 
and by him seeds were sent to England in 1826, since which time it has been a general favourite in our flower- 
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gardens. In 1837, I^^* Lindley, when describing a new species, Eidueholtzia compacta^ in the Botanical 
Register^ inserted a note from a botanical Mend, in which it was proposed to change the name of the genus to 
Chrt/seis^ under the supposition that the name of Eschscholtz was the same as that of Elsholtz, after whom another 
plant had been named. As however it has since been proved by M. Otto, of Berlin, that the names are quite 
distinct, that of EschschoUzia will, we suppose, be retained. (See AUgemeine Garten Zettung^ vol. v. p. 221.) 

In its native country this plant grows on the sandy banks of running streams, and this may give a hint for 
its culture. It vnll, however, grow in any soil, and may either be treated as a hardy or as a tender annual, the 
advantage of the latter mode being that it will come into flower much sooner, and consequently its season 
of flowering will be prolonged. Seeds are abundant in all the seed-shops. The specimens that our figures of this, 
and the following species, were dravni from, were from His Grace the Duke of Bedford's villa at Camden HiU. 



2.— ESCHSCHOLTZIA CROCEA, Benih. THE SAFFRON-COLOURED ESCHSCHOLTZIA. 



EiTGiuviNGB.— Dot. Reg. t. 1677 ; Swt. Biit. Flow. Gard. 2d. Ser. 
t* 299 ; and our^. 2 in Plate 6. 
8YKoinnn.*^Chr}-»ciB crocea. — LindL 



SpBaFic CnAiucTUi. — Stem branching and leafy. Segments of the 
leaves linear; peduncle with a funnel-shaped appendage ; limb much 
dilated. Calyx long and acuminated. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — In general habit and appearance this species strongly resembles the last; but the colour 
of the flower, instead of being yellow, is orange. It is quite hardy, and a most abundant flowerer. It was 
introduced in 1833 by Douglas, and it seeds so abundantly that it is now common everywhere. There is a 
double variety, which is very beautiful, and which was shown at one of the London Horticultural Society's 
Exhibitions, in ] 837. The principal difference between this species and E. Califomica^ consists in an enlargement 
of the fleshy disk below the flower, which remains on after the petals have dropped ; and in the calyx being 
longer and more pointed. The fleshy disk shown to the seed-pod of E. Califomica^ in plate 6, is much too 
small ; and that of E. Crocea is nearly four times as large. 



3.— ESCHSCHOLTZIA COMPACTA. THE DWARF ESCHSCHOLTZIA. 



ENGRAYIlfO. — Bot. Reg. t. 1948. 

Stmonyms. — Chrrseis compocta. — Lindl. 

SpRciric Chaiuctui. — Stem dwarf, densely hnnched. Segments 



of the leares linear, wedge shaped, tridcntate at the apex. Cup of 
the peduncle funnel-shaped, with its lazge limb nearly fUt. — (Lmdl.) 



Description, &c. — ^This plant only differs from Eschscholtzia Ccdifomica in its much more dwarf and com- 
pact habits, in the segments of its leaves being very slightly toothed instead of deeply lobed, and in its flowers 
being much smaller. The seeds of this species were sent home by Douglas in 1835. Dr. Lindley suggests, that 
the three kinds of EschschoUzia may be only varieties of one species, as the differences are very slight between 
them. All of them thrive best when the seed is sown in March in pots placed in a hotbed. When the young plants 
are removed to the open border, they should be taken out of their pots and planted, without breaking the cake 
of earth round their roots. They will not bear any after transplanting, as the root is *' very fleshy and brittle, 
and bleeds copiously when broken.*" — (See Bot. Reg. t. 1158.) EschschoUzia compocta flowered first in 1835 in 
the Horticultural Society's Garden at Tumham Green ; but it is now in several nurseries, and in the autumn of 
1838 was in great abundance in the. nursery of Mr. Rogers, in Eaton Square, Pimlico. 
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GENUS VII. 

HUNNEMANIA, Swt. THE HUNNEMANIA. 



»»^»#^^MM»^*>*MMW»<»^^*»<»^*^^^lrf»*»*M^#MM»^^^^^ 



Lin. Sytt. POLYANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 



Gmsuc Cbaractcr.'— Petals four. Stamens indefinite. Stigma peltate, four-furrowed, slightly four-lobed. Capsnlot silique-formed, imtber 

compressed, ten-ribbed, one-celled, 'two-valved.—.(G. Don,) There is only one species. 



1.— HUNNEMANIA FUMARI-fflFOLIA, Swt. THE FUMITORY-LEAVED HUNNEMANIA. 

Emcravimos^^BoI Mag. t. 3016 ; Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 1779 ; Brit. Flow. G&rd. t. 276. 
Sptcific Chakactou — Leaves decompound and tritomate ; glaucous. Leaflets linear, bluntish. — (G. Don,) 



Description, History, &c. — ^The Hmmemania may be treated either as a shrubby, or sufi&uticose plant, 
B8 a perennial, or as an annual ; and as it will flower beautifully according to the latter mode of treatment, we 
haye included it in our list. The foliage of the Hunnemania bears a considerable resemblance to that of the 
Eschscooltzia, but it is more stiff, and upright ; it is also of a darker bluish green. The flower is large, resem- 
bling in shape a single poppy, and of a most brilliant yellow. The capsule is a pod, and resembles that of the 
Eschscholtzia. The stem, which grows about three feet high, is erect and branching, bearing a solitary flower 
at the extremity of each branch. It is a natiye of Mexico, and was introduced in 1827, by the late Robert 
Barclay, Esq. of Bury Hill, to whom the Floricultural world is indebted for so many valuable plants. 

Culture. — ^The Hunnemania like the Eschscholtzia belongs to a class of plants for which we want a definite 
name. It may be treated as an annual, and suffered to die after it has flowered and ripened its seeds ; but 
if protected during winter, it will live three or four years, flowering every summer ; and if trained against a 
Trail, and carefully protected from frost, it will live several years, and will soon become woody at the lower part 
of the stem near the root. The Calandrinas, and other Califomian and Mexican plants, are of the same habit ; 
but as they are all generally sold in the seed-shops as annuals, and bear splendid flowers, we have included 
tbem in this work. 

Though the Hunnemania continues in blossom nearly the whole summer, and is certainly one of the most 
splendid flowers that can be grown in the open ground, it is comparatively but seldom found in flower-gardens. 
This arises principally frt>m its being considered as a perennial, and consequently, as difficult to keep through 
tLe vdnter. After it is planted out, it rapidly becomes a large plant, and, of course, very troublesome to 
protect ; but if it is treated as an annual, that is, raised from seed every year, and suffered to die as soon as it 
has flowered and ripened its seed, it only requires protection in a cold frame the winter after it is sown, when, of 
course, the plants are quite small, and a great many may be kept in one pot. As this is the first tender annual 
V70 have treated of, we shall give a detailed account of its culture, as a omilar mode of treatment will be suitable 
to several other plants ; and we shall first say a few words on the general treatment of tender annuals raised 
in pots on a hot-bed. 

All tender annuals, to be flowered in the highest degree of perfection, must be raised on a hot-bed ; and 

F 
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therefore, before giying any directions respecting sowing these plants, we shall say a few words on the manner of 
making a hot-bed suitable for raising them. 

To FORM A HOT-BED. — ^A hot-bed is a mass of any fermenting material, that in its decomposition produces a 
degree of heat considerably aboye that of the atmosphere in which it is placed. There are various matters which 
will answer for this purpose ; some animal, others yegetable, and some even mineral, as for example, certain kinds 
of coal dross, containing pyrites. For gardening purposes, howeyer, the material in general use, not only in 
Britain, but on the Continent of Europe, and in North America, is stable manure. This may be used either alone, 
or mixed with the dung of cows, pigs, or poultry ; or with leayes, grass, straw, or any other readily-decomposed 
yegetable substance ; or with animal matters, such as hairs, the parings of leather, horn shavings, feathers, &c 
The sweepings of streets, as they generally contain a great variety of vegetable and animal matters, used mther 
alone, or mixed with stable manure, vrill form a very durable hot-bed. In the nursery of Messrs. Wilmot, of 
Lewisham, the sweepings of the streets of the Borough, and of Greenwich, have been used alone for many years, 
as the fermenting material on which melons are grown ; this manure being found to produce a more equable heat, 
and that for a greater length of time, than any other material hitherto tried. Spent tanners* bark, such as is used 
for growing pines, also forms a very excellent hot-bed, either used alone, or mixed with some of the other sub- 
stances mentioned. Fallen leaves, swept together in autumn, and laid in heaps under cover, will ferment with 
or without other materials, and will make a very durable hot-bed ; and the sprays of trees cut off in the summer 
time, with the leaves on, such as the clippings of hedges, will also be a material that may be used with great 
advantage, along with autumnal leaves, or tan. The same may be said of weeds, the refuse of vegetables, pea 
haulm, short grass, &c. 

A general idea may thus be formed by the inexperienced reader, of the materials which may be used in making 
hot-beds ; but as the most common, and that which is generally most easily within the means of the amateur who 
has but a small garden, is stable manure, we shall confine ourselves to giving directions for the management of that 
material. When obtained from the stables in, say a cart-load, which is quite sufficient for a small hot-bed large 
enough for rearing anTinalaj it consists of two parts, the dung of the horse, and long litter, or in other words, 
straw, moistened and discoloured, but not decayed. When the mass, thus formed, is laid in a heap, it generally 
produces a very powerful heat, too strong for being used as a hot-bed ; for it should never be forgotten that too 
hot a bed is worse for the plants than sowing them in the open air. If the bed be much too hot, the plants will be 
blackened, and ultimately destroyed ; and even if only a little hotter than is necessary, the plants will be drawn 
up, and become too weak to have any chance of success when afterwards transplanted into the open air. As it is 
the fermentation occasioned by the decomposition of the straw contained in the manure which produces the violent 
heat, the heap should be turned over with a dimg-fork two or three times in the course of a fortnight, till the 
decomposition is considerably advanced, the whole mass of one colour, and the straws, which were before tough, 
rendered sufficiently tender to be easily torn to pieces with the dung-fork. When the mass is arrived at this stage, 
it may then be formed into a bed, which may be of any convenient length and breadth, according to the situation 
and other circumstances. 

In general, such a bed is covered with what is called a hot-bed frame. This conasts of a box without a 
bottom, and with a moveable top, formed of a glazed sash or sashes. For a small garden, a box three feet wide, 
and four feet from the back to the front, will be sufficient. The back of the box may be two feet high, and the 
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front one foot The hot-bed may be formed in an open situation, on a surface ndsed six inches above the general 
level ; and it should be three or four inches wider on every side than the box that is to be placed on it. The cart- 
load of manure, which has been fermented and prepared for making up this hot-bed, should now be regularly 
spread over the base of the intended bed, and raised by successive layers to such a height as the quantity of manure 
will admit. If^ in building the bed by these successive layers of manure, cinder siftings, and the animal and 
vegetable refuse of the kitchen, are mixed along with it, the heat will be the less violent at first, but it will 
be retained for a much greater length of time ; and if a part of the contents of a cess-pool of the water-closets of 
the house could be added to the ashes and vegetable refuse, the heat would probably be maintained during the 
whole snmmer ; and a good crop of melons might be obtained after the seedling annuals were removed. 

The time for making a hot-bed for raising seedling annuals need not be earlier than the middle of March, 
since the plants which are raised in it cannot in general be turned out into the open air sooner than the middle of 
May. As soon as the manure is formed into a bed, and the upper surface rendered quite level, the frame and the 
sash should be set on it. In two days the disturbed fermentation will have recommenced, and. a steam will be 
observed nnder the glass. The surface of the bed may now be covered three or four inches deep with any light 
garden soil, and the different kinds of seeds may be sown in pots and placed on its sur&ce ; or if there should not 
be much heat, or likely not to be much, the pots may be sunk into the manure. In other cases, where it is not 
thought necessary to sow the different kinds in pots, the covering of soil may be six or eight inches deep, and the 
seeds may be sown on it, in little square or round patches. This indeed b the common practice. 

In such a hot-bed as we have described, formed of only one load of stable manure, there is very little danger 
<rf over-heating the soil ; but it may be proper to observe, that neither the temperature of the soil, nor the atmo- 
sphere over it, should ever much exceed 60 degrees. It may &11 as low as 48 degrees, or even 40 degrees, without 
ihe slightest injury to the plants ; and it may bendsed as high as 80 degrees, or even 90 degrees, without killing 
ihem ; but any degree above 00 degrees is decidedly injurious, by increasing the rapidity of the growth of the 
plants, and rendering them weak and sickly, and unfit to be turned out into the open ground. 

When the plants have come up, and shown two or three leaves, in addition to the cotyledons or seed-leaves, 
they require to be transplanted ; and this may either be done into small pots, or into a bed of earth, placed on a 
liot-bed, formed in the same manner as the first, but with a smaller quantity of material, as much less heat is 
required. For a small garden, however, a second hot-bed is unnecessary ; and all the transplanting and other 
processes preparatory to removal to the open ground, may be carried on in one hot-bed ; care being taken to inure 
the plants to the open air by degrees, by tilting the sash up behind at all times, night and day ; and after the 
plants are up, removing it altogether, during fine days. The great object to be kept in view, is to make the plants 
as strong and vigorous as possible before turning them into the open ground, and to give them air, or to thin and 
transplant them whenever they show symptoms of becoming weak or dravm up. 

The above directions for making a hot-bed, will not apply to tan or dead leaves, as these substances are not 
sufficiently compact to allow of their being built up into a regular bed. When they are used, a kind of box must 
be formed of bricks, boards, layers of turf, or stiff earth, and the tan or leaves filled in so as to make a bed. All the 
rest is exactly the same. Where neatness is a paramount object, the hot-bed of stable manure may be thatched 
with straw, so as to make the outride perfectly neat and clean ; or the outride may be covered with bass mats, 
pegged down to keep them dose. A hot-bed for tender annuals, will never want what are called linings ; 

p2 
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as it is for the advantage of the plants that the heat should decline gradually as they increase in size, that they 
may he the moie fit for transplanting, when the season arrives for them to he removed to the open ground. 

The SOIL fob growing tender annuals. — The soil used for fiUing the pots in which tender annnak are 
sown, should he as rich as possible, and yet quite open in its texture : it should also be free from grubs and the 
eggs of insects. As soil of this description is not to be procured without some trouble, we shall give the foDowing 
directions for preparing it, which have been kindly sent to us by the same excellent practical gardener to whom 
we were indebted for directions respecting the larkspurs. He says, that the best soil is tur^ but as this is usually 
full of worms and the eggu of insects, it will require the following preparation :— ^^ Take a spade deep of the 
surface of some good rich pasture ; or if only the turf two or three inches thick, so much the better. Lay this up 
in a ridge, eighteen inches wide at bottom, three feet high, and of whatever length may be required. Then take 
the fresh stable manure, which is to be used in making the hot-bed, before it has been turned over, and lay it all 
round the turf and over it, distributing it as equally as possible. If there is plenty of manure, in proportion to 
the quantity of turf, the turf may be easily heated to 200 degrees, which will not only destroy all the insects, &c., 
but all the roots and herbage, and moreover wonderfully enrich the soil, by the distillation of the gas evolring 
from the manure, during its fermentation. The manure must be turned over once or twice, while covering the 
turf, to prepare it for making the hot-bed ; and when it is ready, the ridge of turf must be removed to some shed, 
or airy place, to dry it, when it will be fit for use. This is the best possible soil for annuals ; but when put into 
the pots, it must be mixed with a little vegetable mould, (formed of dead leaves laid in a heap, and turned over 
from time to time till they rot into mould,) and sand. An old hot-bed, or decayed dung of any kind, is not good 
for tender plants, as it is apt to turn the whole soil sour, or soddened (at least if much watered). In the summer 
turf may be seasoned without manure, by covering it with the short grass mown off the lawn, which will ferment; 
but this plan is very far inferior to the other, though it is superior to the old method of laying up the turf for a 
year or more before it was used. By the hot-dung process, it will be ready in ten days ; and not more should be 
prepared than will be wanted for one season s sowing and transplanting." D, B. 

Sowing and transplanting. — If the soil has been properly prepared, it will be found, when dry, thpugh very 
rich, to be perfectly light and fine. The next step is, to fill the pots with it. These should be of a moderate 
size, and filled about an inch deep with rather small pieces of broken pots, or potsherds, as they are called. This 
is to ensure drainage, as, if the water be suffered to lodge, the soil will soon become black and sodden, and the 
seedlings will turn yellow, and drop off. As the pot is filled with earth it should be shaken, to make the earth 
settle, and then more earth put in ; as, if this is not done, the first watering will make the earth sink a con- 
siderable depth down the pot. The pots being properly filled, the next step is to procure the seed. Of choice 
and delicate sorts, it is always advisable, if possible, for ladies to save their own seed, and nothing can be more 
easily done. When the seed is ripe, it only requires to be gathered, and put in little paper trays in some warm 
place to dry ; when dry, it should be freed from the seed pod, and put into little paper bags, or wrapped in paper 
with the names written upon it, and kept till wanted for use. If it is intended to keep for a year or two, it 
may remain in the pod ; but it is always best to sow the seed when it is quite fresh. No oily seed will keep 
well ; and the seeds of all tender annuals generally soon lose their vegetative powers. One of the great advan- 
tages of saving seed is, to know its exact age ; and to be able to judge from that, as to the probability of its 
coming up. Nothing is more provoking than, after all the trouble of sowing, &c., to be disappointed by the seeds 
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being bad. ^VWhen seeds are saved, it should only be from the strongest md healthiest plants, and the largest 
■ pods only should be chosen. It is from not attending to these roles, that plants of the same species are found so 
much more difficult to raise some seasons than others." — D. B. The seeds of tender annuals ure generally sown 
thick, except of such kinds as will not bear transplanting. 

In every plant there is a part called the collar, from which the stem and leaves shoot upwards, and the root 
downwards ; but some plants, if encouraged by earthing up, or transplanting deeper,' will throw out roots above 
the collar, such' as the balsam, French marigold, &c. ; and these plants are improved by transplanting, as every 
additional root which they throw out will afford an additional mouth for enabling them to imbibe nourishment. 
Other plants which do not throw out roots above the collar are, on the contrary, checked by transplanting ; and 
annuals of this kind should be sown as thin as possible. In all cases where the young seedlings are beginning to 
interfere with each other in their growth, they should be thinned out to one, three, or five plants in a pot, 
according to the habits of the different kinds ; and these, transplanted into single pots, should be frequently 
removed into larger pots, till they are ready to be turned into the open border, or to flower in a room or greenhouse. 
'* When tender annuals are to be grown in pots during winter, they should be sown early in autumn, so as to 
get them strong, and once transplanted, at least, before the beginning of November ; after which no tender plants 
should be potted (unless under extraordinary circumstances), until the beginning of February, or even till the 
middle of that month."— D. B. 

Watering. — There are few points in which lady gardeners are so apt to err as in watering ; and the general 
fault is, that they give their plants too much. This is a fatal error for plants in pots, since over-watering "will 
soon bring on the evils we have already described, as attendant on imperfect drainage ; it is even dangerous to 
Sjrringe the phmts too much, though a little water thrown over their leaves occasionally is very useful in refreshing 
them. '^ If the plants should become dusty, or infected with insects, the pot should be carefully turned on its side 
before the syringe is applied ; and this plan has not only the advantage of saving the soil in the pot frx)m becoming 
sodden with too much water, but also o( enabling the operator to wash the lower sides of the leaves, where the 
red spider, one of the greatest enemies of plants- in pots, generally commences its depredations. When the plant 
is too large or too delicate to admit of the pot being laid on its side, two pieces of board with a notch cut in each, 
to allow room for the stem of the plant, and wider than the rim of the pot, shoidd be laid over the earth, so as to 
carry off the water that falls from the leaves." — D, B, 

THE CULTURE OF THE HUNNEMANIA. 

Though this plant, when treated as a tender annual, will flower all the summer when planted out into the 
open border, and though its splendid flowers are produced in great abundance, yet, as we have already observed, 
it is very scarce in gardens. This arises from its being treated as a perennial, and when it dies off (which 
according to its nature will be in two or three years) from its not being renewed. The seeds of the Hunnemania do 
not long retain their vegetative powers, and therefore the sooner they are sown after ripening the better. When 
they are. bought at a seed-shop, as their exact age cannot be ascertained, they must be sown very thick, as it is 
very probable that not more than one in fifty or a hundred will come up. 

The seed-pods of the Hunnemania may be kept in a cool dry frame, where the young plants, when they come 
up,. may have plenty of air. When they are large enough to be transplanted they should be potted off singly into 
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thmnb-pots filled with light sandy peat. The pots in which no young plants appear should not be thrown away 
till the following May, as after remaining dormant so long, the seeds will sometimes oome up ; and eyta 
after that period the earth should be carefully turned out of the pot, and the ball sunk in a shady situation in a 
well-drained bed or border, taking care that the seeds are not deeper than they were in the pot. The pots should 
then be turned over them ; and, if looked at from time to time, the seedlings will be found sometimes to have oome 
up after they ha,Te been for several months in the ground. 

^* The young plants of the Hunnemania, if in a greenhouse, should be kept in an airy place near the glass ; 
and if the seeds were sown as soon as they were ripe, the young plants by the beginning of October ought to be 
transplanted into one size larger pots, in which they should remain till the end of March, when they should be 
potted into rich soil, and inured to the air as much as possible, in order to prepare them for being planted into the 
open border by the end of May. They will come into flower almost immediately, and will continue flowering 
from the let of June till killed by the autunmal frosts. They do not seed freely out of doors, and therefore a 
plant or two should be kept in the greenhouse or frame for seed. These plants should be kept in snudl pots and 
a poor soil in order to throw them into seed. Argemone grandiflora, when grown as an annual, may be treated 
exactly like Hunnemania; except that it may be planted out by the beginning of May, from which time it will 
flower to the end of September. When grown as a perennial it will not require any protection during winter, 
as it is quite hardy." D. B. 

Seeds of Hunnemania are rather scarce, but they may be obtained at Mr. Charlwood\ Tavistock Bow, 
CJovent Garden. 



CHAPTEB m. 



SUB-ORDER FUMARIEiE. 



Ehbhtul Chak&otbr.— Sepals 2, dedduoaa. Petals 4, cruciate, 
parallel ; the two outer cither one or both saccate at the base; 'the 
two inner callous and coloured at the apex, where thej cohere and 
endoee the anthers and stigma. Stamens 6, in two parsels, opposite 
the outer petals, Terj seldom all separate ; anthers membranous, the 
outer of each parcel l-celledy the middle one 2-celled. Oywry supe- 



rior, I -celled ; OTules horizontal ; style filiform ; stigma with two or 
more points. Fruit various ; either an indehiscent 1 or 2-seeded nut, 
or a 2-'rslYed or succulent indehiscent polyspermous pod. Seeds hori- 
sontal, shining, crested. Albumen fleshy. Embryo minute, out of the 
axis ; in the indehiscent fruit strsight ; in those which dehisce some- 
what arcuate. {Lindl.) 



Obsebtations, &c. — ^The Fumitory tribe is made a distinct order by Prc^essor De Candolle and many other 
botanists ; while Bemhardi and otheis consider the plants included in it as belonging to PapaTeraoeas ; and 
Dr. Lindley has made Fnmariesd a sub-order of PapaveracesB. We haye followed the latter arrangement. ^ Tlie 
arguments of Bemhardi," Dr. Lindley observes, ^^ for the combination of Papayeraoese and Fumaiie» are remark- 
ably unsatisfactory ; and certainly have produced no impression on my mind. But the seeds, and very often the 
fruit of these plants are so much the same, and the genus Hypecoum is so exactly intennediate between the two. 
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thftt I think it is more advisable on the whole to consider FumariesB as a rednoed and irregular form of Papa- 
yeracev than a distinct natural order." (Lindl, Nat. Syst, of Bot,y 2d edit. p. 10. ) 

The principal popular distinctions between the Fumitory tribe and the Poppies are that the juice of the former 
is watery, and the latter milky, and that the stems of the Fumitory are very brittle. The petals of the most 
ooDunon kinds of fumitory are also tubular and curiously shaped, somewhat resembling the flower of the 
]arkq>ur, while those of the poppy tribe are cup-shaped. 



GENUS I. 
HYPECOUM, Tour. THE HYPECOUM. 



^>^^^'^^^^^^^^W^^^I^^^^^<»<^^<M^^MMM»<WW» 



Lin. SftL TETRANDRIA DIGYNIA. 



QiDBBic CBARAcm. — ^PeUls 4, inner onef osoallj 3-lobed. Stamens 4. Stigmas 2. Capsnles elongated, 2-valved, knotted or jointed 

transveraely.— (G. Don.) 



Description, &c.-^mall plants with yellow flowers, and very remarkable seed-pods, natives of the south of 
Europe and Asia ; which haye been long since introduced into Britain, but which are Tery seldom seen in floinrer- 
gardens. The name of Hypeooum is derived firom the Ghreek word hypecheOy to rattle, from the seeds rattling in 
the pods when shaken. 



1.— HYPECOUM PROCUMBENS, Lin. THE PROCUMBENT HYPECOUM. 



Syvohyiibs. — ^H. nodoflom, Zam. ; H. arciiatum, Mmnch. 
EiiGKAVxiioa. — Swt. Brit. Fl. Gard. t. 217, and out fig. 4 in Plate 7. 
Sncinc CHAnacmu — Capenle* articulated, compreaiedy arched ; 



petals 3-lobed, external ones smooth on the back. The two outer 
petals laigest. Central segment of the inner petals toothed.— (G. 
Don.) 



Description, &c. — This curious little plant is interesting in a botanical point of view, as forming the con- 
necting link between the poppies and the fumitory tribe; plants so different, howeyer, in their external 
appearance, that no common observer who has seen the common fumitory and the com poppy growing near 
each other in a corn-field, would ever imagine that there was the slightest relationship between them. The 
Hypeeown^ though resembling the fumitory in its leaves, certainly at first sight appears much more like a poppy 
in its flowers ; but upon examination, even its flowers will be found very different from those of any of the poppy 
tribe. They are not produced nngly, each on a long flower-stalk rising frx)m the root-leaves, like those of the 
poppy, but in little heads, each somewhat resembling an umbel when the flowers first expand, but forming after- 
wards » kind of raceme. The flowers are produced sometimes two together, and sometimes singly, on the short 
fbot-stalkfl, which united form this head or umbel ; and eadi flower is small, of a bright yellow, and rather 
curiously formed, being composed of four petals, three-lobed and toothed at the edges, the two outer ones of which 
are much larger than the others, something like those of the Platyiti^ma which we mentioned in a former page. 
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The fieed-pods of the Hypeooum are yery curious ; they are yery long, and curye downwards like those of th« 
homed poppy, and they are jointed like those of tho Platy9temon^ so that this plant is extremely interesting, as 
showing some of those mysterious links by which the Almighty Creator of the uniyerse has bound all the 
yegetable world together, in the same way as He has united it with the animal world through the walking-leaf 
and the zoophytes, and the different kinds of animals with each other. The leayes of the Hypscaum are glanooos 
and deeply out, closely resembling those of the fumitory. The stems are procumbent, and lie on the ground 
unless trained up. 

The Hypeooum is a natiye of the South of Europe, from Spain to Astracan ; but it is only found in sandy 
places. It was introduced before 1594, and it is mentioned by Gerard under the name of homed wild Ounmiin. 
Parkinson calls it the tme Hypeooum of Dioscorides, as described by Clusius, and he has g^yen a yery good 
figure of it. It has always been partially in cultiyation since its introduction, though it is now seldom seen 
but in botanic gardens. When cultiyated, the seeds should be sown in yery light or sandy soil where they are 
to remain, as the plant has a long descending or tap root, and wiU not bear transplanting. When the plants 
come up, if they are to be left in their natural procumbent state, they should be thinned out to at least dx or 
eight inches apart ; but if they are to be trained they may be left nearer. Before the seeds are sown they 
should be diyested of their fungous coyering ; as, if this precaution be omitted, they will not germinate until it 
is decayed. From this being neglected, the seeds of the Hypeooum will sometimes remain two or three years 
in the ground before they yegetate. When required to flower early, the seeds may be sown in autumn, as the 
plant is quite hardy^ and will stand the winter in the open ground without any protection. It seeds freely, and 
would, no doubt, soon haye become common, were it not for the peculiarity we haye just mentyaned, of the 
seeds. Trained oyer a bank, by occasionally forking down the branches, or drawn through a wire ring or hoqt, 
raised by three slender supports about six or eight inches from the ground, it makes a yery pretty bush 
coyered with its bunches of yellow flowers, and long horn-like pods. 

Seeds may be purchased at Mr. Charlwood's seed-shop, Coyent Garden. The specimen our figure was taken 
from grew in the Horticultural Societ/s Garden at Tumham Green, where the plant, in the autumn of 1838, 
formed a large mass as it lay procumbent on the ground. 



OTHER SPECIES OF HYPECOUM. 



These are quite hardy, and are marked in the botanical works as haying been introduced, but we haye neyer 
seen them growing, and we do not know where they are to be procured. 

2.— H. PENDULUM, Lin, 

The flowers are large and of a pale yellow, and the edges of the petals are entire. The capsules are knotted, 
and hang straight down without any curvature. A natiye of Europe, from Spain to the Caspian Sea. Intro* 
duced before 1640, as it was mentioned and figured by Parkinson in that yesx. Procumbent like the oonmum 
kind. 
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3.— H. ERECTUM, Lin. 
This species has the largest flowers of any of the genus. Its capsules are not jointed, and instead of hanging 
down, they stand erect. The plant itself grows rather higher than the other kinds. It is a native of the 
Crimea, spreading across Asia to the mountains of China. 



GENUS II. 
CORYDALIS, Dec, THE CORYDALIS. 



^^^^^>^^^^.^^^^^»^^M^N^^^^rf^^^^M»^<»^^>^»»^^ 



Lin. Syti, DIADELPHIA HEXANDRIA. 
Gkitbeic CbahactvrK — Petals foar ; one of which is furred at the base. Silique two-valved, compressed, many-seeded. — (G. Don,) 



Description, &c.— This genus has heen divided from the genus Fumaria (the common Fumitory), on account 
of its capsule opening when ripe, into two valves, and containing many seeds ; while the capsule of the Fumaria 
does not open, and contains only one seed. Tlie name of Corydalis is derived from the Greek word kotydcUoi^ 
a lark, because the shape of the flower somewhat resembles that of the larkspur. 



1.— CORYDALIS GLAUCA, Pursh. THE GLAUCOUS- LEAVED CORYDALIS. 



glaucous ; pinnuls somewhat pinnatifid. Segments stalked, currated, 
trifid. Bracteas oblong, acute, shorter than the pedicels. Capsules 
linear. — (G. Dan.) 



STvomriaB. — ^Fumaria sempermens, Lin. F. glauca, Curt, 

Corydalis semperrirens, Pert, 

Bvo«ATiifo.— Bot. Reg. t. 179. 

SnciFic CHAiucmu — Stem erect, bnnched. LeaTet bijMnnate, 

Dbbcription, &c. — A low plant, with very small glaucous, or bluish green leaves, and little pink and yellow 
flowers. The seed pods are rather long, and so very slender, that they look more like long stamens than seed 
pods. The manner of growth of the plant, firom its very small leaves, which are few and far asunder, and its 
small, oddly-shaped flowers, which are huddled together at the extremity of the shoots, render it far from orna- 
mental ; yet it is frequently found in flower-gardens from its seeding freely, and sowing itself. Indeed, where 
it has been once sown, it is not easily got rid of. It is a native of rocks in Canada, and of the Alleghany moun- 
tains. It was introduced in 1683, and its seeds may be had in most of the seed-shops. 



2.— CORYDALIS CLAVICULATA, Dee, THE WHITE CLIMBING CORYDALIS. 

SvHOHTinu— Fumaria claTicnlata, Lin, EHORAyniGs.-»Cng. Bot. t. 103 ; 2nd edit. vol. vi. t. 985. 



Debcbiftion, &c. — A pretty little climbing plant with very dender stems, and small white or pale yellow 
flowers. It is a native of Britain, where it is yery common in woods and in shady places, in a sandy or gravelly 
soO ; bnt where, from its very slender feeble sterna and inconspicuous flowers, it is seldom noticed, except by 
botanists. Sown in a garden, and its slender steins and branching tendrils trained up a trellis, it makes a very 

o 
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pretty object, from its feathery lightness and gracefully drooping habit of growth. We do not know whether 
any seedsman has thought it worth while to gather the seeds for sale, but it is very common in the woods of some 
parts of Sussex, and, in short, whereyer the soil is sandy or gravelly. 



OTHER SPECIES OF THE SUB-ORDER FUMARIEiE. 



There are several kinds of annual Corydalis which are said to have been introduced, but which, from their 
flowers possessing but little beauty, have not been much cultivated. The most remarkable of these is C. trnpor 
tien»^ Flsch, a native of the Crimea, with yellow flowers, and capsules which burst and roll up when they are 
touched, like those of the Noli me ianger^. All the kinds of Corydalis require a light soil, and shonld be sown 
where they are to remain. ^ 

FUMARIA, Lin. 

Of the different annual kinds of Fumaria, the handsomest is F. eapreolcOa^ the flowers of which ax« white 
tipped with dark purple. F, qfflcinaliiy the common frimitoiy, is that little pale red flower so common in com 
fields. An infusion of its leaves was formerly thought an admirable cosmetic, and their expressed juice was 
taken twice a day in whey as ^^ a sweetener of the blood." What this phrase (which was in constant use, even 
in medical books fifty or a hundred years ago) means, is not exactly known ; but as the leaves of the fumitory 
are excessively bitter, they probably act as a tonic. F. VaUlanti and F, dennfiora have dark purple flowers ; 
and F, Isucantha white ones. They are all weedy-looking plants, and scarcely worth cultivating. The best 
place for sowing them is imder a hedge, where they will climb up among the branches, and their flowers only 
being seen will look tolerably well. Some of the kinds are very suitable for rock work. The name of Fumaria 
alludes to the disagreeable smeU of the plants, which resembles that of smoke. 

DISCOCAFNOS MUNDTII, SeMeet. MUNDT'S DISCOCAPNOS, 

only differs from Fumaria in the fruit being membranous^ and girded with a wing. The leaves are of a bluish 
green, and fromished with tendrils ; and the flowers, which are in racemes of from five to dght flowers each, 
are red. 

CYSTICAFNOS AFRICANA, Gart. THE BLADDER PUMITORT, 

is a native of the Cape of Gk>od Hope. It is a slender climbing plant, with small white flowers tipped with red. 
It was introduced in 1696, but we do not know where it is now to be procured. It takes its name from its 
capsules, which are bladdery, and contain many seeds. 



DIELYTRA SCANDENS, D. Don, THE CLIMBING DIELYTRA, 
is a climbing annual, a native of Nepaul. The flowers, which are yellow tinged with brown^ diffar from those 
of the Fumaria in havmg two horns. This plant has not yet been introduced ; but frtmi the deacripttons which 
have been given of it, it appears well deserving of cultivation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



UMBELLIFER.E. 

UL Chaiuctu. — Flowen usually dispoted in umbelt. Calyx auperior. Disk epigynouv, ver}' thick, in two or more piecea. Carpela 

alwaya 1-aeoded. Stoma uaually hollow. — {Lindl.) 



GENUS I. 
DIDISCCvS, Dec. THE DIDISCUS. 

Lin, Spst. PENTANDRIA DIGYNIA. 

1.— DIDISCUS C^RULEUS, Dec. THE AZURE DIDISCUS. 



GENmic CiuiucTBR.~-Maigin of the calyx obsolete. Petals oval, 
blontish, imbricate in mtivation. Fruit didymous, emarginate at the 
base. Mericarps roogfa from pilose strigv, 5-ribbed, two middle ribs 
spproximating the commissure. Inrolucrom of many leaTes, which are 
concrete at the base.— (G. Don.) 

STiioiiTMn.--.Traehymcne cyanaa, Cfiim.; T. osmlea, Graham ; 
Hcgelia cyanasa, Rehb. 



ENoaATiNos.^Bot. Mag. t. 2875 ; Bot. Reg. t 11225 ; aLd our 
Jig, 3, in plate 7. 

Spscipic^Charactbe.— Plant hairy; leares petiolate, 3-paffta4; 
having the partitions 2-3-clcft, and the lobes 2-3-toothed ; umbels 
simple, on long peduncles ; involucrum of many leaves, when young 
nflexed. — (G. Dan.) 



Description, &c. — A veiy beaatifdl half-hardy annual, with azure blue flowers, produced in umbels. When 
the flowers drop, the little stalks on which they grew twist inwards and enclose the seed as in a cage. The leaves 
are lobed and large, and the stem erect and rather tall. This beautiful plant is a native of New Holland, and 
was introduced in 1827. It was first raised in England in the Horticultural Society's Garden, from seeds sent 
home from Sydney by Mr. Charles Fraaser. It is frequently called Trachymene casrulea in the seed-shops^ from 
its having been thus designated in the Botanical Regiiter for 1829. In the first volume of the Ladies Botany^ 
however, published in 1834, Dr. Lindley has called it Didiscns cssrulea (p. 32). It must be cultivated' as a half- 
hardy annual ; and if the seeds are sown in a hotbed in March, they will be ready for planting out in June, and 
will flower in August or September, and continue beautifully in bloom till November^ or tiU they are killed by 
the froBt. ^' If sown in August, the plants should be potted in small pots in October, and kept rather dry than 
otherwise during the winter. Thus treated, and removed into larger pots in spring, they will flower beautifully 
in a frume or greenhouse, and much better than in the open ground. These plants should never be headed down, 
as their flowers are produced at the extremity of the main stem and branches." — D. B. li kept in the green- 
house, and constantly changed into larger pots as they grow, they will become very fine, and floww beautifully ; 
and our drawing was made from a plant in the nursery of Messrs. Osbom at Fulham, which had been treated 
in this manner ; but we have since seen some equally fine specimens growing in the open air. 

o2 
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CHAPTER V. 



FRANCOAOEiE. 



EflssMTiAL Chaxactxr. — Ctljx deeply 4-cleft. Petals 4, inserted 
near the base of the calyx. Stamens sub-hypogynoust foar times u 
nnmerous as the petals, alternately rudimentary. Ovary superiori 
•mth four cells, opposite the petals; orales numeroas; stigma 



4*lobed, sessile ; capsule membrsnons, i-valved, with a localieidil or 
septiddal dehiscence. Seeds numerous, minute, with a minute embryo 
in the base, of fleshy albumen.— ^Ltnd/.) 



GENUS I. 
FRANCOA, Cav. THE FRANCOA. 



^^^^^^^»^^^»#M^»W\^W^^^^^^^»^^^»^^»^^^M^^ 



Lin. Spit, OCTANDEIA TETRAGYNIA. 

GsMEaic Chaiactsr. — Calyx 4-parted. Petals 4. Stamens distinct 16, 8 of which are fertile ; anthers 2-celled. Stigma 4-lobed. 

' Capsule tetragonal, 4-celled. — ((7. Don.) 



Description, &c. — All the kinds of FraDcoa are, properly speaking, perennials, but treated as the Hunne- 
manioy they make beautiful half-hardy amnals ; and they are more useful in this way than in any other, 
because, as perennials, they are too tender to live through the winter in the open air without protection, and of 
course occasion considerable trouble and expense. Besides this, it has been found that they can only be propa- 
gated by seeds. 

1.- FRANCOA APPENDICULATA, Cav. THE COMMON FRANCOA. 

Engratings. — Bot. Ms^. t. 3178 ; Bot. Reg.t. 1645 ; Brit. Flow. seeund; calycine segments lanceolate, acute ; lobes of stigma curvated, 
Gard. 2dSer. t. 151 *, and our^. 2 in Plate 7. emaiginata. — (G. Z>ofi.) 

Specific Character. — Stemless ; leaves petiolate ; racemes loose. 



Description, &c. — ^The plant is without a stem, properly so called, but it sends up its long flower-scapes 
from a mass of large deep green leaves, shaped like those of the turnip. The flower stems or scapes rise nearly 
two feet high, and terminate in a spike of pale pink flowers, beautifully marked with spots of a deeper pink in 
the middle. This plant is a native of the island of San Carlos de Chiloe, in South America ; and it was intro- 
duced in 1830, by Mr. Anderson, who accompanied Captain King, as botanist, in his expedition to survey the 
coasts of South America. The plant had been before discovered by Don Luis Nee, naturalist to the Spanish 
expedition under Masalpina, and it was from dried specimens of it that Cavaniles founded the genus Francoa. 
It flowered for the first time in England in Mr. Low's nursery at Clapton. It is properly a perennial, but if 
cultivated as directed for the Hunnemanioy it will make a beautiful border annual. Wlien plants are reserved 
for seed, they should be kept in pots in a frame or greenhouse ; but the flowers are never so fine or so highly 
coloured on plants grown in pots, as on plants in a warm border in the open air. Seeds may be had at 
Charlwood's. 
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2.— FRANCOA SONCHIFOLIA, Cav. THE SOWTHISTLE-LEAVED FRANCOA. 



EifoaATiiiGt Bot. Mag. t. 3309 ; Brit. Flow. Oard. 2nd Ser. t. 

169 ; and wrfig. 1, In Plate?. 
Specific Cbabactbiu — ^Plant caulescent ; leavea seuile ; racemee 



loose, nodding ; calydne segmenta dilated ; petals with inyolute mar- 
gina ; stigmaa elliptic, entire. — (G. Don^) 



Dbscription, &c. — This plant rises with a stem covered with leaves about a foot high, and then sends up 
its flower-scape which throws out many branches. The flowers are small and of a dark purple. Altogether 
this kind of Fnmooa is not so handsome as the other ; and its large leaves hanging down from the stem give it 
an untidy appearance. It was nused from seeds collected near the city of Conception, in Chile, and brought 
home by Mr. Anderson in 1830. It flowered for the first time in England, in the Chelsea Botanic Garden. 
Dr. Lindley, and Sii W. J. Hooker, consider this kind as only a variety of F. appendicukua. The culture is the 
same as of that plant ; and seeds are to be procured at Charlwood's. 



3.— FRANCOA RAMOSA, D. Dan. THE BRANCHED, OR WHITE-FLOWERED FRANCOA. 



EvG&ATiifo.— Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d Ser. t. 223. 

Spicific Cbaractsr. — ^Plant caulescent ; leares petiolate ; racemes 



spirate, erect ; calycine segments lanceolate, obtuse, nerreless ; lobes 
of stigma currated.^Z). Don,) 



Descbifhon, &c. — ^This species of Francoa is so different from the others, as scarcely to be recognised by a 
general observer as belonging to the same genus. The stem is erect and branched ; the leaves are small and of a 
pale green. The flowers are white, with small round petals, and they form loosely-branched racemes rather than 
spikes. This plant was first discovered near San Jago in Chile, and described from dried specimens by Professor 
Don ; but it was afterwards found on the hills near Valparaiso, where seeds were collected by Mr. Hugh 
Cumming, and brought to England by him in 1831. It flowered for the first time in England in Mr. Knight's 
exotic nursery. King's Road, Chelsea, having been grown in a mixture of sandy peat and loam. All the Franeooi 
require light dry soil ; and if grown in pots, to have abimdant drainage. We suppose seeds may be obtained 

« 

frt>m Mr. Knight, but we have not seen the name of the plant in any seed catalogues. 



CHAPTER VI. 



ONAGRACEiE. 

Ebnnrmi. Chjuucteb. — Calyx superior, tubular, 4-cleft ; petals 2 or 4, convolute in sestivation. Stamens 2, 4, or 8, perigynous. Fruit bnrcate 

or capsular.^-( G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — All the species belonging to this order are ornamental, and the annual kinds are parti- 
cularly splendid. It may appear strange to those who are not acquainted with botany, to find that the evening 
primrose and the Clarkia belong to the same natural order as the Fuchsia ; yet such is the case, as they all 
resemble each other in a botanical point of view. As some of the popular distinctive marks of this order, we 
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may mention the position of the capsule, whicli, being below the calyx, looks like the foot-stalk of the flower, and 
that all the parts of the flowers are in even numbers — such as twice two^ or twice four. For example, in the 
genus CEnothnra there are four sepals, four petals, and eight stamens. The capsule is also four-celled, and the 
stigma four-lobed. This constant adlierence to even numbers is peculiar to the Onagracea. 



GENUS I. 
CENOTHERA, Lin. THE (ENOTHERA, OR THE EVENING PRIMROSE. 



^0^^*0^0*0^0^m0* ^ l^0^0^^^^^^^^^^0^^^0^^^0t0*0^0^^ 



Lin. Sptt. OCTANDRIA M0N06TNIA. 



Gcxuuc Charactsr.— Ltmb of calyx 4.parted. PeuU 4. Capsule oblong-linear, bluntly tetiagonal or clavate, 4-<»Ued. Seedi naked.* 

(G. Dim.) 



Description, &c. — The beautiful plants which used formerly to compose the genus CEnothera, have lately 
been divided by M. E. Spach, a German botanist residing in Paris, into no less than fourteen genera (see Annalm 
dea Sciencei Naturdles. — BotaniquSy 2d Ser. torn. iv. p. 161) ; but many of these genera are founded on such yery 
slight distinctions, that they have not been adopted by botanists in general. Godetia is the only one of M. Spach's 
genera which has been adopted by Dr. Lindley, and it includes all the purple and lilac-flowered GSnotheras, as 
they all have a part of their seeds bordered by a feathery margin, so small however as to be quite imperceptible 
without a very powerful microscope, as the seeds themselves are not larger than grains of sand. Spach's genus 
Boisduvalia has also been adopted by some botanists : it contains two species, CEnothera densiflora, Lindl^ and 
Gi^nothora concinna, D. Don ; and the dbtinctive mark is, that the four stamens opposite the petals are much 
shorter than the others. Dr. Lindley, however, rejects this genus. We have entered more at length into these 
botanical distinctions than we should otherwise have done, because the name of Godetia has been generallj 
adopted for the three new lilac-flowered specimens introduced in 1835, while the other purple and lilac kinds are 
all still called in the seed-shops by their original name of CEnothera. For this reason, and because Dr. Lindley 
states (^ot. Reg. t. 1829), that he considers the purple-flowered kinds distinct, and that they will not mix with 
the true yellow-flowered evening primroses, we shall follow him in calling the purple and lilac-flowered species 
Godetia, and arranging all the other kinds under the general name of CEnothera. 

The name of Evening |>rimro6e was given to the CEnotheras because CE. biennis (a yellow^oweied biennial 
species), which was the first introduced firom America, has the habit of dosing its flowers during sunshine, and 
not opening them till evening, or during cloudy weather, and this is the case with several other q>ecie8. The 
name of CEnothera (which is said to be derived from two Greek words, signifying wine inducer) is alao supposed 
to be taken from CEnothera biennis; as, when that plant was first introduced, its roots were eaten like olives, 
to give a relish to wine. C£. biennis, in the old catalogues of plants, is called the tree primrose of Virginia. 
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FLOWERS WHITE* 
1,— (ENOTHERA TETRAPTERA, Cav. THE WHITE-FLOWERED EVENING PRIMROSE. 

Stw>»tmi. HartaMnnia macnuitha, Spaeh, calyx almost wanting. Petals obcordate, entire. Stamens and pistil 

EiiauTDfoa.— Bot. Mag. t. 468, and onr fig. 7, in Plate 8. shorter than the corolla. Anthers and stigma narrow and long. Capsule 

Snonc GiunAona.—- Stem branched, pilose. Leaves lanceolate, obovate, 4-winged, ribbed, pilose, tapering into a pedicd at the base, 
pinnafcifid, or toothed, somewhat dlkted, hardly petiolate ; tube of I Seeds ovate, acute, smooth, pale.— (G. Don,) 

Dbscriftion, &c.— The plant is of a compact habit of growth, and it is beautiful from its large sweet-scented 
white flowers, which change to pink as they fade. Its capsules are very curious, having distinctly four wings ; 
and its leaves are also remarkable from their pinkish tinge. There are so very few annual white evening primroses, 
that this species deserves to be in every garden. It is a native of Mexico, and was first raised in the Cambridge 
Botanic Ghirden, from seeds sent, in 17^6, to the Marchioness of Bute, by Professor Ortega, of Madrid. It is 
quite hardy, and may be sown in the open border as directed for Flos Adonis, in March or April, in which case 
it will flower in June or July. If treated as a tender annual, and raised in pots on a hotbed, in the same 
months, its flowers will be much larger and finer after it is planted out. It is a true evening primrose, its 
flowers never expanding in the sunshine, but generally opening about six o'clock in the evening, and fading 
before morning. It flowers abundantly, and will continue producing a succession of blossoms during the whole 
summer. Seeds may be had at Charlwood's, or any seed-shop. 



2.— (ENOTHERA PURSHII, G. Dm. PURSE'S EVENING PRIMROSE. 



SYMoimin.— CE. albicaulis, Pursh ; (E. pinnatifida, NutLs 
Anogia pinnatifida, Spach, 

Spicifxc Gharactcb. — ^Pubescent. Stem decumbent, white ; radi- 
cal leaTea nearly entire, caoline ones pinnatifid, with linear, acute, 



divaricate segments. Nerves of leaves white, like the stem. Flowers 
few, disposed in a kind of spike. Petals obcordate, white, laige, 
longer than the stamens. Style filiform. Ovaries sessile, prismatic^ 
fniTowad.^G. Don.) 



Dbsobiftion, &o. A trailing spedes, with white stems and pinnatifid leaves. The flowers are large and 

white, and they aie disposed in a kind of spike. It is a native of North America, on the plains of the Missouri. 
It is said to have been introduced in 1811, but we have never seen it, and do not know where seeds of it are 
to be procured. There are two other kinds of annual white evening primrose, one a native of Mexico, CEnothera 
latifolia, Moc. et Sets* ; and the other G£. Boothii, Dou^Ly a native of Califomia ; but they have not yet been 
introduced. 



FLOWERS YELLOW. 
2^-CENOTHERA CHEIRANTHIFOLIA, Horn. THE STOCK-LEAVED (ENOTHERA. 



Stmonthk.— Halottigma cheinnthifoliam, Spaeh. 

E]i«BAVi]iGB.^Bot Reg. 1. 1040, and our^. 6, in Plate 8. 

Spsvinc CHiHAcmu — Stem decumbent, round, red, hairy, and 
bnnched. Leaves glauooui, pubescent, of seven] shapes ; the lower 
iqwtttlate, on long stalks, distant, the upper close together, somewhat 



sessile or stallced, sometimes oblong, sometimes ovate, and rather 
eordate, all obtuse. Flowers solitary, axillary, a little longer than the 
leaves, bright yellow becoming tawny. Ovarium subulate* a little 
bowed, villous. Sepals villous. Stigma capitate.— (Ximl/.} 



Dbscbiption, Sec. — A very pretty and perfectly hardy species, ^* distingoished by its trailing habit, bright 
red stems, very glaucoos leaves, and bright lively yellow flowers." — (Bat. Reg. t. 1040.) A native of Chile, from 



\ 
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which country it was first sent to Denmark, and thence to M. Otto, at the Botanic Garden, Berlin, from whom 
seeds were received by the London Horticultnral Society in 1825. It flowered in the Horticultural Society's 
Garden the following year, producing an uninterrupted succession of blossoms from July, till destroyed by frtMt 
We do not know where seeds are to be procured, as it has been lost by the Horticultural Society ; but seedsmen 
might easily obtain them from Berlin. It should be raised in pots on a hotbed, and planted out in May, withoat 
breaking the balls of earth that had formed round the roots while they were in the pots. 



4.— (ENOTHERA DRUMMONDII, Hook. MR. DRUMMOND'S EVENING PRIMROSE. 



Ekoeatihos. — Bot Hag. t. S361, and orafy. 9, in PUto 8. 
Bnanc CBnucmt. — Stem branched, ■neciiltnt, soft with down, 
ia the whole foliage. Stamens rtther declining. Leayea oblong, 



elliptic aomewhat obtoae, and slightly sinnAtel7.ioothed, attemisted 
towards the petiole. Flowers azillaiy, petals laige and yellow. C^snle 
(immature) cylindrical, striped, and pubescent, with hairs.— (f^oei) 



Description, &c. — ^This very beautiful species has large yellow flowers, and bluish-green leaves. When the 
flowers fade, they assume a rich orange colour. It was found by Drummond in Texas, near the mouth of the 
River Brazos, in 1833 ; and was sent by him to the Glasgow Botanic Garden, where it flowered abundantly in 
the open border. Sir W. J. Hooker calls it perennial, or su£fruticoee ; but some seeds which we had from Mr. 
Charlwood, and which were sown in a warm border at Bayswater, in May 1838, produced their splendid huge 
yellow flowers in the August and September following. The flowers, however, were not numerous, and the seeds 
did not ripen ; so the plant would probably succeed best if treated as a tender annual, and sown in pots on a hot- 
bed in March or April, and planted out, without breaking the balls, in May. Even in the way we grew the 
plants, they were well deserving of cultivation, from the size and rich colour of their flowers. 



5.— (ENOTHERA SINUATA, MiduB. THE SCALLOP-LEAVED EVENING PRIMROSE. 



Emoratinob.— Bot. Mag. t 3392 ; and our fig. 2, in Plate 8. 
SrsciFic Chabacrr. — ^Plsnt decumbent, clothed with soft pubes- 
cence. LeeTcs lanceolate, sinuately-toothed or cut. Flowers smalL 



Sepals unguiculate towards the apex. Capaules cjlindricallj t etga yia al, 
somewhat incurred, pilose, length of the br»cteas. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c.— A decumbent plant, with steins one foot or two feet long, and much branched ; thej are 
round, covered with pubescence, and often tinged with purple. The leaves are large, and so deeply cut as to 
give rise to the name. The flowers are rather small and cup-shaped ; the capsules are long, four-sided, and 
hairy. This species is said, in the HorHu Kewenm^ to have been introduced in 1770, by M. Richard. It 
appears, however, to have been neglected, and probably lost ; and it was re-introduced in 1833 by Dmmmond, 
who sent seeds, of it from Texas to the Glasgow Botanic Chirden, where it flowered in the open border in 
September, 1834. OB. minima, PtcnA, is a variety of this species. Seeds of both kinds are to be obtained ai 
Charlwood's ; and should be sown in the open border, in March or ApriL 
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6.— <ENOTHERA DENTATA, Cav. THE TOOTHED-LEAVED OENOTHERA. 

* SYNOKYMBSi — <E. Chaxnissoiiifl, Link. Holostigma heterophyllum, Spaeh. 
SrBciFic Character.— Leaves linear, denticiilated, glabrous. Capsule cylindrical, very narrow.— ( G, Don.) 



Description, &c. — A prostrate species, with rather large yellow flowers, a native of Chili and Peru, intro- 
duced in 1818. We have never seen the plant, and do not know where it is to be procured. 



7.— OENOTHERA HIRTA, Link. THE HAIRY OENOTHERA. 



SmomniEs. — (E. micrantha, Horn. Holostigma micranthum, 
Spaek. 
Srcific Charactbr. — Hairy. Stem branched, erect. Leaves lan- 



ceolate, denticulated. Flowers sessile, minute. Capsules curved, 
round. — (G. Don,) 



Dbbcbiption, &c. — ^A low, hairy plant, with smaU yellow flowers, and round, curved capsules. A native of 
Califomia, introduced in 1823. Seeds may be had, under the name of (E. mierantha, at Charlwood's. 



8.— CENOTHERA SALICIFOLIA, Detf. THE WILLOW-LEAVED EVENING PRIMROSE. 

SYvomrma. — CE. elata, KtaUh. (E. crassipes, 'Hort, BeroL lanceolate, acute, nearly entire, rather pilose, thickish. Stamens and 

On^ra Kunthiana, Spach. instil equal in lengih to the corolla. Lob« of stigma oblong-linear, 

Varxstt. — (£. 2 undnlata, Hort. (E. odorata, var. Hort. hugei thickish. Capsule oblong, tetragonal. Valves linear, with red 

SnciFic Character. — Stem tall, simple, angular. Leaves oblong- nerves. — (G. Don.) 



Dbbcbiption, &c. — A tall, handsome species, growing to the height of two feet or three feet, or more, with 
pale, yellow flowers. The leaves are long, and somewhat fleshy ; and the capsules, which are four-winged, are 
ornamental, from their valves having red nerves. This species is a native of Mexico, and was introduced in 
1824. Seeds may be procured at Mr. Charlwood'^s, and they should be sown on a slight hotbed, in September, 
if they are wanted to flower in June. They may also be sown in the open ground in May, in which case they 
will not flower before August or September. This kind of CEnothera is tall, and rather untidy in its habits of 
growth ; there should therefore be three stakes forming a triangle at the bottom, and fastened together at top, 
put over each patch, to tie the plants to. This may be considered as a true Evening Primrose, as the 
flowers expand only at night, and shrivel up before morning. Its leaves are much thicker and more fleshy than 
those of any of the other kinds. (E. ioliei/oliay and the three followings pecies, are firequently marked as biennials 
in botanical works, but they may be grown as annuals. 



9.— CENOTHERA GRANDIFLORA, AU. THE LARGE-FLOWERED EVENING PRIMROSE. 



Symoiitmbi. — (E. biennis, ww. grandiflora, Lindi. OS. suaveolens, 
Desf. Onsgra vulgaris, var. Spach. 
Ehgraviko.— Bot. Mag. t. 2068 ; Bot. Reg. 1. 1604. 



Spbcific Character. — ^Pnbeseent Stem simple. Leaves lanceolate, 
remotely toothed. Stamens deflexed. Petals large, obcordate. Capsule 
sessile, cylindrical.— ^G. Don.) 



Descbiftion, &c. — ^A plant, growing about two feet high', with large, bright, yellow, solitary flowers, which 
spring from the axils of the leaves. This species, which is a native of North America, introduced in 177B, must 
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not be confounded with the (E. gramdifiora of Ruiz and Pavon, a South American perennial species, with very 
large white flowers, and which has been since called (E. taraxad/olia. Seeds of the yellow (E, gnmdxflara may 
be procured at Charlwood's. The seeds should be sown in autumn as soon as they are ripe in the open ground, 
if the phmts are wished to flower in June. If the seeds are not sown in the open ground till March or April, the 
plants will not flower before August or September. The best way of obtaining fine plants when the sowing has 
been neglected till spring, is to sow the seeds in pots in a hotbed in March or April, and to turn the plants out 
in May, taking care, in transplanting them, not to break the baU of earth round the roots. 



10.— CENOTHERA M0LLI8SIMA, Lin, THE SOFTEST EVENING PRIMROSE. 



Syhontms. — OS. nocturna, WilldL 

Spsanc Craractkr. — Stem branched. LeaTes hnoeolate, a little 
undulated, repandly-toothed, and clothed with wft down. Petals 
obovate, entire, shorter than the caljrx. Stamens and pistil hardly the 



length of the petals. Lobes of stigma, filiform. Capeule cylindrial, 
striated, Tery long, downy, somewhat tetragonal, a little thickened st 
the apex. — (G. Don,) 



Dbscription, &c. — ^This species strongly resembles the common biennial Evening Primrose {(E, Inennit) in 
its habit of growth. Its flowers are yellow when they first expand, but they change to red as they fiide. The 
plant is a natiye of Buenos Ayres, Monte Videoy and Chilii where it grows wild in the fields. It was introduced 
in 1732. Seeds may be had in any seed-shop. 



11.— OENOTHERA LINEARIS, Jftc^. THE LINEAR-LEAVED EVENING PRIMROSE. 

Sracmc GMAaicmu^Plaiit slender, pubescent. Leaves linear, entire. Capsules on longish stripes, roundish, tetngonal, villous.-^ G. Dm.) 



Dbscription, &c. — A natiye of Upper Carolina, growing a foot high, with very narrow leaves, and jrellow 
flowers. Introduced in 1822. Seeds may be had at Charlwood's. 



12.— (ENOTHERA TRILOBA, NuU. THE THREE-LOBED EVENING PRIMROSE. 



SmoinrMU. — (E. riiizocaipa, Spreng» LaTaozia Nuttalliana, 
Spaeh, 

Ekobatiho. — Bot. Mag. t. 2566. 

Spicinc CHARAcrmt. — Stemless. Leaves interruptedlj pinnatifid. 



toothed, glabrous. Petals obovate, slightly 3-lobed at the spez, ths 
middle lobe mucronate. C^ules almost 4-ivinged, laige, sesnle st the 
root.— (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — ^The flowers are of a pale yellow, and are very sweet-scented in the evening. They we 
remarkable for the length of the tube of the calyx, which often exceeds two inches, and for springing from the 
root ; they are at first produced without any footstalk, and growing to the crown of the root, but under cultivft- 
tion, after the flowers have dropped, stems bearing the capsules rise about two inches. Dr. Sims, in the Batameal 
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Magazine^ calls this species the Dandelion-leaved Evening Primrose, from the leaves resembling those of the 
Dandelion, but this name has been since given to another species. The leaves all spring from the root. This 
species was first discovered in 1819 in the arid prairies of the Bed River^ in North America, by Professor Nuttall, 
who gave seeds of it, with the name attached, to Robert Barclay, Esq., Bury Hill, in whose collection it flowered 
in September 182i. The name of triloba alludes to the petals, which are slightly three-lobed. We do not know 
where seeds are to be procured of this very singular species. 



FLOWERS REDDISH. 



13.— (ENOTHERA DENSIFLORA, LindL THE CLOSE- FLOWERED (ENOTHERA. 



STnoxna. — ^BoiBdaTalia Dougladi, Spaeh. 
Ekgaatimg. — Bot. Reg. t 1593. 

SpKiric Chabactke. — The wbolo plant wooUj. Leayes linear- 
lanceolate, Beaaile, acuminate, toothed. Branchleta with small corTmbs 



of flowen, rifliug from the azila of the leayet. Ovarj cylindncal, mth 
yerj short bracteaa. Sepals sub-coloured, smooth within. Petals 
bilobed, obtuse. Stamens four, shorter ones fertile ; four longer ones 
often sterile. — (Lindl.) 



Description, &c. — ^This very remarkable plant bears but little resemblance to the other kinds of (Enotheray 
and certainly it has only its singularity to recommend it.. The colour of its flowers is a reddish-lilac, or rather 
dirty rose-colour, and they are so small that they are almost hidden by the leaves. '* Its peculiar habit/' says 
Dr. Lindley, ^^ arises firom each of the axillary buds of the main stem, which usually produce a single flower, 
being deyeloped into a short branch, that itself bears flowers in the axilla of its leaves." — (Bot. Reg. t. 1593.) 
It is a natiye of New California, from whidi country seeds were sent by Douglas in 1831 . It ripens seeds 
abundantly, and they may be purchased at Charlwood's, and in most other seed-diops. It is quite hardy, and 
requires no particular care in its cultivation. 



14.— (ENOTHERA HUMIFUSA, Nutt. THE TRAILING EVENING PRIMROSE. 



Smomms. — (E. condnna, D, Don, BolsduTalia conemna, Spaeh, 
EvouTiiroa. — Bot. Reg. t. 1829, and our^. 5, in Plate 8 ; Brit. 
Flow. Oard. 2nd Series, t. 183 ; and Kixaflg. 11, in Plate 8. 
Sraanc Cbakactek.— .Clothed with hairs. Stem prostrate. Leaves 



OTal at the base, sharplj pointed, toothed. Flower^ikes terminal, and 
surrounded with leaves. Calyx of the tube slender, and twice as long 
as the ovary. Petals bilobed, veined, longer than the stamens. Lobes 
of the stigmas forming a small cross. C^Mules prismatic.— (JDtnd/.) 



Debcbiption, &c. — A pretty little hardy annual with trailing stems, and small hairy leaves. Its flowers are 
flesh-coloured when exposed to much light, but in the shade they become of a beautiful pink. The tube of the 
flower is of a deep rose-colour. The species is a native of North America, and was discovered by Dr. Baldwin 
on the sea coast near Cumberland, in Florida. Introduced in 1824. (E. condnna^ D. Don^ figured in Stoeefs 
British Flower Garden^ is supposed to be the same species ; but as the two figures are somewhat di£Ferent, and 
as Professor Don states that the plant which his figure was taken from, was raised from seeds brought from Chili 
by Mr. Hugh Cumming, we have copied both figures in our PLite 8. Both names are in Charlwood's Seed 
Catakgoe. 
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GENUS II. 



GODETIA, Spach, THE GODETIA. 



^^*^^^0*0t^^^^0^^*0»0*^0^0k0^^^^0^0^^0^^^0^^0»0^^t 



lAn. SyML OCTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 



Gbhbuc CiiASACTm. — Umb of the calyx reflezed. C^Miile opening at the anglee. Placenta penistent. Stamena all alike. Chalaza of the 

aeed crowned round the margin by a fringe.— (^pocA.) 



Description, &c. — This new genus, as we have already observed, we have followed Dr. Lindley in adopting. 
It contams all the species wiih purple flowers, which Dr. Lindley informs us will not mix with the yellow- 
flowered kinds so as to form hybrids. The two kinds are indeed obviously distinct to the unbotanical observer, 
not only from the difference in the colour of their flowers, but firom the circumstance of the purple kinds not 
closing up their petals in the sunshino, and thus forfeiting all title to the name of Evening Primrose. The 
botanical difference is, as we before observed, so minute as to be only perceivable by the aid of a poweifnl 
microscope. 



1,— GODETIA PURPUREA. THE PURPLE GODETIA. 



Symonymib. — (Enothera purpurea, CurtU, (E. humiliB, Don. 
Oodetia Willdenoiviana, Spaeh. 

Enoriving.— Bot. M^. t. 352. 

Specific Character. — Plant glauceaoent. Leavea lanceolate, atte- 
nuated at both ends, bluntish ; tube of calyz short. Petals obovatei 



cienukted. Stamens and pistil ezserted, much shorter than tbeeonUs. 
Lobes of stigma thick, short, dark purple. Anthers jellow. Gapsnls 
QYste, triquetrous, sessUe, angular, pilose. Seeds irregularly angular, 
and covered with dots when examined with a lens.— (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — This species grows to the height of two feet ; its leaves are of a very glaucous or bloidi 
/reen, and its flowers of a reddish purple. It is also remarkable for the reddish hue of its stems, and the very 
dark purple of the lobes of its stigma. It is a native of the north-west coast of North America, whence the seeds 
Ivere sent to Kew, in 1791. It has always been a favourite in our gardens, and is yet perhaps more oommoa 
than any of the other purple-flowered kinds. Its seeds are to be procured in every seed-shop ; and they should 
be sown in March, April, or May, according to the time they are wanted to flower. Perhaps the best time to 
sow them is in April, or the beginning of May, in which case they will flower in June or July, according to the 
warmth of the season, or the nature of the situation. It may be observed that, though seeds sown in March will 
certainly be earlier in flower than those sown in April or May, the difference will not be equal to the difference 
in the time of sowing ; that is to say, seeds sown a month earlier will not be in flower more than a fortcugfat 
earlier^ and in some cases not so much. All the Gk)detias require a dry soil, not too rich ; and indeed the poorer 
the soil is, the brighter will be the colours of the flowers — though if it be very poor, the foliage will not be good. 
The seeds may be sown in the manner directed for those of Flos Adanisy but not too thin, as many of the seeds are 
always bad ; and besides they are frequently destroyed by insects. When they come up they should be thinned 
out, so as to leave about five or six plants in every patch of six inches in diameter ; and the plants taken out may 
be transplanted. 
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2.— GODBTIA ROMANZOVII, Spadi. ROMANZOWS GODETIA. 



STHoimn.— (Eoothen Romaozovii, Ledebour, 
EMaKATimie.— Bot. Reg. t. 562 ; and our^. 10, in Plate 8. 
SpBcmc Chaiuctsr. — Glancoui. Stem erect. LeaTet lanceolate- 
oblong, macTonate, tapering into the petiole. Tube of calyx very 
•hort. Limb one-half shorter than the corolla* Petala«broad-obovate, 



crenulated. Stamens much shorter than the corolla. Anthers green. 
Stigmas nearly sessile, enclosed, dark purple. Capsule obiODg-<7lin- 
drical, somewhat tetrsgonal, pilose. Seeds hoary, and rather scaly 
when examined with a lens.^ — {D, Dan,) 



Description, &o. — The flowers are small, but of a rich dark bluish colour ; and the leaves are of a glaucous 
hue. The stigma is much shorter than in any of the other kinds, and of so very dark a purple, as to look almost 
black. The growth of the plant is also rather different from that of the other kinds ; the stem is decumbent, but 
it has numerous '' soft, flexile, ascending branches." This species is a native of the north-west coast of North 
America, where it was discovered by Chamisso, who found and named the Eschscholtzia, during the same voyage. 
The specific name of this Godetia was given in honour of the Russian minister, Count Romanzow, at whose 
expense the expedition under Captain Kotzebue, with which Chamisso sailed, was sent out. The seeds of the 
Godetia Romanzovii were sent to Moscow in 1817 ; <^d ^^^ afterwards some were forwarded to England, and 
sown in the Botanic Garden, Chelsea, where the plant flowered for the first time in this country in 1820. It is 
now common in all the nurseries, and its seeds may be had in every seed-shop. It is quite hardy, and only 
requires the same treatment as G. purpurea. 



3.— GODETIA DECUMBENS, Spach. THE DECUMBENT GODETIA. 



SvHoiiTiB. — (E. decumhent, Doug, 

Bh<mutikg8 Hot. Mag. t. 2889; Dot. Reg. t. 1221. 

SpKcinc Cbakactu. — Leaves glaucous, quite entire, pubescent, 



lower ones broadlj ovate ; upper ones ovate-lanceolate. Petals emai^ 
ginate, crenulated. Stigmas purple, \nth reflexed segments. Capsule 
bluntly tetragonal, tapering from the base, villous. — (G. Doiu) 



Description, &c. — This species has hairy glaucous leaves, and small purple flowers of no great beauty. It 
is a native of OaHfomia, and was introduced by Douglas in 1837* To a botanist it is interesting, because its 
stigmas difler greatly in form from all its allies ; but it is scarcely worth cultivating as an ornamental flower, 
when so many much handsomer can be procured. Seeds may be had at Mr. Charlwood's ; they should be sown, 
and afterwards treated in the same manner as directed for G. purpurea. 



4.— GODETIA ROSEO-ALBA. THE ROSE AND WHITE GODETIA. 



SmoNYms. — O. Lehmanuia, Spaeh. (Enothera roseo-alba, Beml, 
CE. amoBDa, Lehm. 

Ekokavings — Brit. Flow. Gsrd. t. 268 ; and our>^. 8, in Plate 8. 
Svacinc Cbaractsh. — ^Pubescent. Stem round. Leaves laneeo. 



late, bluntish, slightly toothed, glaucous. Petals three times longer 
than the caljx, obovate, slightly emarginate, undulatbly crenated, 
capsule cyUndrically tetrsgonal. Lobes of stigma semicylindrical. — 
((7. Don,) 



Description, &c. — A very beautiful species, with very delicate whitish petals deepening into rose at the base ; 
and each petal marked in the centre with a rich reddish-purple blotch. It is rather remarkable that the native 
country of this beautiful plant is not known ; some botanists supposing it to come from North America, and some 
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from Nepaul ! ! The latter appears very improbable, as no other species of the genus has ever been found in 
India. It was sent to England from Germany, in 1827 ; and it appears most probable, as is suggested in SwteCt 
BriHsh Flower Garden^ that it is a hybrid, originated in Germany. Godetia lifront^ commonly called (Enotkara 
bifirons^ is a hybrid raised in the London Horticultural Societ/s Garden, between G. roteo-alha^ and G. LindUy- 
ana. The seeds of both G. roietHdha and G. hifrom are to be procured in every seed-shop ; and the plants will 
require the same culture as directed for G. purpurea. Professor Don, in Sweefe BriiUh Flower Garden, has 
called another species (E. hifrone, but it is a biennial and has yellow flowers ; and besides, we do not know where 
seeds of it are to be met with. The seeds commonly sold under the name of (E. hifrcns^ are those of Godetia 
UfiranSj the hybrid we haye above mentioned. 



5..-GODBTIA QUADRIVULNERA, Spaeh. THE FOUR-SPOTTED GODETIA. 



SYNOKTifK. — (Enothera quadriruloera, Dougl, 

EiioBATnfo.*.Bot. Beg, t. 11 19. 

SpBciric Chabactbu — Stem dediiwte, bnnchod, wmk, puberaloot. 



LeaTes Unear.Un€eoUte, tomewhat denticiiUted, paberaloiu. Pettk 
with crenuktad margini^ Capaulo tetragonal, attenuated at the apex, 
tOIoos (G. Dm.) 



Desokiption, &o. — ^A pretty little flower, of a |)ale lilac, marked with spots of a reddish lilac of a much 
darker colour. The plant has slender stems, and small leaves. It is a native of the north-west coast of North 
America, where it was found by Douglas growing on the banks of streams, in 1826. From its delicate habit of 
growth, it is a very good kind for growing in a pot, as it will become ^^ a dense tuft of stems, about six inches 
high, which are almost covered with leaves, and elegant lilac flowers." — {Boi. Reg. 1119.) When sown in the 
open border, it may be treated like G. purpurea^ but from its low habit of growth it will not require much 
thinning, as it must be grown in masses to produce a proper efiect. This species does well sown in September, 
either in pots in a slight hotbed, or in the open ground to stand through the winter and to flower early in spring. 



6.— GODETIA LINDLEYANA, Spack. DR. LINDLEY'S GODETIA. 



Symonyvk. — (Enothera Lindlejii, DougUu. 

EvoaAviifoa._Bot. Mag. t. 2832. 

Spsanc CiuAACTBB.--StBm aaoending, diffiue, branched. Leasee 



linear-laneeolate, quite entire, glabroua. Capaulei round, elongated, 
acute, kiger than the leavea. Petali entire, two^oured.— (Z)o«^/1bs.) 



Description, &o. — A very handsome spedes of Godetia^ very closely resembling G. quadrwulnera^ but with 
larger flowers, and growing a foot or eighteen inches high. Its capsule is also smooth, instead of furrowed, and 
its leaves are on short footstalks. It is a native of the north-west coast of North America, where it was found 
by Douglas in 1826, growmg in a dry open situation. It is quite hardy, and if the seeds (which are to be procured 
in all the seed-shops) are sown in March or April, it will come into flower in June^ and will continue flowering 
till killed by frost. As it requires a dry soil and an open situation, it is not suitable for sowing in small close 
gardens full of trees, the soil in which is generally rich and damp. It does best in a poor sofl ; as, where the soil 
is rich, the colours become so faint as to make the flowers look almost like those of G. roeeo-alba^ or G. hifnme* 
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7.— GODETIA TENELLA, Spack. THE DELICATE GODETIA. 



Smoinnab — (Enothen tenellai Can, 
EiiGUTiifo.— Bot. Mig. t. 2424. 

Smanc Chakactkr. — Stem branched, erect LeavoB linear, spa- 
tnkte. Petals oboTate^ rather retnse, ^olaceoni. Style longer than 



the stamens, which are erect, but much shorter than the petals. Seg- 
ments of itigma narrow, short. Capsule furrowed, cylindrical, curved, 
downy, longer than the bracteas. — (G. Don.) 



Drscriftion, &€. — Bather a pretty epecies, with glaucous leaves, and purple flowers. It seldom grows 
more than six inches or eight inches high, and is rather tender, being a native of Chili. It was introduced in 
1823. The kind called in the seed-shops (Enothera tenui/olioy differs so very little from this species, that it 
appears only a variety. Both kinds should not be sown till the latter end of April or May, as cold winds would 
injure the delicate young plants. They will begin to flower in July, and will continue flowering till killed by frost. 



8.— GODETIA VIMINEA, Spaeh. THE TWIGGY GODETIA. 



SmoirTifB. — CEnothera yiminea. 
EMOBATnio. — Bot Mag. t. 2873. 
Sracmc Gharactie. — Stem erect and glabrous, with long, slender, 



rod-like branches. Leaves lanceolate, glaucous, entire. Capsules cy. 
lindiical, attenuated, furrowed, pubescent— (Z>oii^^.) 



Description, &o. — TU^ is a very distinct species. It grows three or four feet high, with a *' pale, ahnoet 
white, and polished" stem, and numerous long slender branches. The flowers are rather large, of a pale purple or 
Klac, with long yellow anthers, and a deep rich purple stigma. It was found by Douglas in the Califomian 
prairies, flowering in dry situations in April ; but in the low moist meadows, near the rivers, it flowered all the 
summer. In the dry ground, the plant was comparatively small, but its flowers were highly coloured ; and in 
the low moist ground, the plant, though tt had paler flowers, grew so large and strong, that Dr. Lindley caUs it 
a sort of woody annual. It was introduced in 1826. It is perfectly hardy, and may be sown at almost any 
season. If sown in September, it will flower very early in spring, and if sown in spring, it will flower in about 
two months after sowing. In rich soil, it grows very large and strong, and requires abundance of room. 

All these kinds of Godetia are generally called (Enothenu in the seed-shops ; but the common specific names 
are the same as those here given. AU. the purchaser has to do, therefore, in case of any difficulty occurring, is 
to change the name of Godetia into (Enothera^ when any species is asked for. 



9.— GODETIA RUBICUNDA, Lind. THE RUDDY GODETIA. 



ExsBATiiios Bot. Beg. t. 1856 ; and our>^. 3, in Plate 8. 

Sraanc Chakicta. — Erect. Leaves linear-lanceolate, slightly 
toothed, green. Petali roundish or wedge-shapedy undulate, of one 
colour. Alternate stamens less than the others. Anthers of a fiery 



red, but yellow at the apeac, where they are turned back. Stigmas 
pallid. Capsules linear, sessile, truncated. Seeds elongated and 
wedge-shaped.— ( Lindl, ) 



Dbscbiption, &c. — A very showy qpecies, with a branching stem, growing about two feet high, and perhaps 
the handsomest of all the kinds of Ck)detia. The flowers are large, and of a glowing ruddy hue, deepening into 
flame-colour in the centre. The stamens are also flame-colour, recurved and tipped with yellow ; and the stigma is 
large and nearly white. This very handsome flower was introduced by Douglas, who sent its seeds home from 
California, in 1835. It is quite hardy, and though so recently introduced, its seeds ripen in such abundance^ that 
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they are to be found in every seed-ehop. As it is rather tall-growing, it will, in confined situations, look better 
if tied up than if left loose. It is, however, of a very robust habit ; and if allowed plenty of air and room, it 
will be found strong enough to stand alone. 



10.— GODETIA LEPIDA, LindL THE PRETTY GODETIA 

than the petals, the alternate ones shorter than the others. Gapanks 
•esaile ; ovate-oblong, hairy. — (Ltmtf.) 



Eif6RATiMG6.~Bot. Reg. 1. 1849 ; and onr fig, 4, in Plate 8. 
Spbcific CnAiucTKa. — Erect. Leaves ovate-lanceolate, entire. 
Petals sabrhomboid, obtusely denticulated. Stamens one-third shorter 



Description, &g. — A pretty flower, a native of California, introduced by Douglas in 1835. It is remark- 
able for the dark spots on the upper part of its petals, and for the rich dark purple of its stigma ; its capsules are 
short and hairy ; and its leaves, which are of a bluish green, are also covered with a kind of down. The plant 
grows about a foot high ; and its seeds may be procured in every seed-shop. It is more suitable for small 
gardens than G. rubicundoy on account of its more compact habit of growth ; and where sown in large patches, 
and each plant after thinning allowed sufficient room to spread, it forms a dense mass of flowers, and is very 
ornamental. 



11.— GODETIA VINOSA, UwU. THE WINE-STAINED GODETIA. 

alternate stamens less. Anthers crimson, yellowish at the sommit. 
Tube of the calyx not more than one-third the length of the limb. 
Seeds of a dark brown and self-coloured. — {lAndl.) 



Enoravings.— 3ot. Reg. t. 1880 ; and oxafig. 1, in Plate 8- 
Spbcific CiunAcmi. — Ekect. Leaves linear-oblong, subdentated, 
glabrous. Petals roundish, wedge-shaped, undulated, without blotches ; 



Description, &c. — A plant somewhat resembling G. ruhicunda in its habit of growth, but differing in being 
much more slender. The flowers are white, slightly tinted with a reddish lilac, as though stained with port 
vnne. It was introduced at the same time as G. rubicunda and G. Upida ; and, like those phmts, it is a native 
of California. All these plants are quite hardy, and very ornamental ; and they may all be sown in September 
to flower early in spring ; in March, to flower in May ; and in May to flower in July and August. G. «tnofa 
requires the same treatment as G. rubicunda ; but being of a more slender habit of growth, it should always 
have some support. 



GENUS III. 
CLARKIA, Pursh. THE CLARKIA, 



^tf^lW^>^>WWMMWWW^%^^^^'M^*^^^^lA^iA^ 



Lin, SysU OCTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
Gemsric Chajucter. — Limb of the calyx 4-parted. Petals 4, tripartite. Capsule 4-celled. Seeds not pappons. 



1.— CLARKIA PULCHELLA, Pursh. THE FAIR CLARKIA. 

SpBcmc CBAAAcrn. — ^Leaves linear. Petals deeply 3-lobed.— 
(G. Don,) 



Engravimgi}.— Bot. Mag. t. 2918 ; Bot. Reg. t. 1100 ; and wafig 
1, in Plate 9. 
Variety. — C. p. 2, alba. Hort., omt fig. 2, in Plate 9. 



Description, &c. — ^This pretty annual was first discovered by Captains Lewis and Clarke, in 1803, though 
it was not introduced into England till 1826. In 1803, when Jefferson was president of the United States, he 
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proposed to Congress to send some competent persons to ascend the Missouri, cross the Stony Mountains, and 
explore the western part of North America. The persons chosen were, Lewis, who had been two years private 
secretary to Jefferson, and William Clarke, both of whom received captains' commissions before their departure. 
The expedition occupied three years, and was very successful ; and during the course of it, the Clarkia was 
discovered by Captain Clarke, and dried specimens of it were sent to Pursh, the naturalist, who described and 
figured it in his Flora of North America, No seeds were however collected, and nothing more was heard of the 
Clarkia in England till J 826, when it was again discovered, and seeds of it sent home, by Douglas. It was one 
of the first Califomian annuals imported. The Clarkias may be sown like the Godetias, in September, March, 
and May ; and they require the same treatment. Clarkia pulchella looks very well mixed with mignonette. In 
this case, the seeds should not be sown in patches, but a bed of rather poor soil should be levelled, and sown all 
over thinly with Clarkia, and then with mignonette. When the plants come up, both kinds should be thinned 
out so as to leave the plants about two inches apart and not more, all over the bed ; and when they come into 
flower they will form a rich mass, and have a very pretty effect, the bushiness of the mignonette hiding the 
naked stalks of the Clarkia. 



2.— CLARKIA ELEGANS, DouglaB. THE ELEGANT CLARKIA. 



ExGKAviifM Bot. Mag. t. 3592 ; Bot Reg. t. 1 575 ; Brit. Flow. 

G«rd. Second Series, t. 209 ; and oyxrfig. 3, in PUte 9. 

Sthovtwe. — Phcostoma Douglasii, Spach. 

Tameties.— C 0. 2. rof^a Hort.; our ^p. 4, in Plate 9, has tlie 
flowen of a pale brick-red, rather than roie-colour. It is very handsome. 



C. e, Zji. pi. Hori. has the flowers semi-double. 

•SpEciric Chaiucter. — Leaves ovate, dentated and entire. Stem 
glaucous and branching. Petals rhomboid, undivided. Stigma 
pubescent, ovarv hairy. — (Lindl.) 



Dbscription, &c. — This elegant flower was introduced by Douglas from California, in 1832. It is rather 
different in its habit from C. ptUchella, as it produces its flowers on a long raceme ; the raceme growing longer, 
and expanding fresh flowers at the top, as those below drop and give place to ripe capsules. Clarkia degam 
may be sown in April or May, and will continue in full beauty and continually opening fresh flowers from July 
to October. Its seeds may be procured at every seed-shop. 



3.— CLARKIA RHOMBOIDEA, Boug, THE RHOMBOID CLARKIA. 



SYVoinrMS.^-C. gauroideSf Hori. 

EivoaAviifas. — Bot R«g. t. 1981 ; Brit. Flow. Gard., Second Series, 
t. 379 ; and onr^. 5, in Plate 9. 



Spfcific Character. — Petals entire, rhomboid. Leaves lanceolate. 
(G. Don,) 



Descriptions, &c. — ^This species is easily distinguished from the other kinds by the shape of its petals. It 
has slender stems, and grows &t)m one foot to two feet high. It was discoyered by Douglas at the same time as 
C. puldiella^ and his description of it was published in Sir W. J. Hooker's North American Flora ; but he did 
not send seeds of it home till his last expedition, and these being found among some of his seed-papers in 18^, 
they were sown in the Horticultural Society's Ghirden, and produced flowers. Mr. Douglas discovered another 
species of Clarkia at the same time, of which he was unable to procure seeds, but which he named C. un^iculatay 
the clawed Clarkia ; this species has not yet been introduced. The seeds of Clarkia rhomhoidea^ under the name 
of Clarkia gauroidee^ may be had at Charl wood's Co vent Garden, Carter's Holbom, and most other seed-shops. 

I 
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Carter has the nameB of three other kinds of Clarkia, one large-flowered, and two fringed TarietieB of C. pulekdki 
bat we have never heard of them anywhere else, and do not know what they are. 

Clarkia rkanUwuhay Dr. Lindley obeervee, ^* is intexesting in a botanical point of view, on aooonnt of ito 
flowers indicating the nearest approach ^et known among the Onagraceous plants to the indefinite stamens of the 
Myrtaoen." 



GENUS IV. 
EUCHARIDIUM, FUch. et Mey. 



GnrsRic Chakactbu — Tube of the aHfjL Above the ovuium, elongated, fiUfonn, with a four-perted deddaout limb. Petalt four, ckved, tiifid. 
Stemeoi four. Stigma two-lobed. Capeole foiuHwlled, four^valved, dehiaoent. Seeds niimeiout.— (/"tM^. et Meper,) 



1.— EUCHARIDIUM CONCINNUM, Fisch, et Meyer, THE NEAT EUCHARIDIUM. 

EMouTmoa.— Bet Mag. t 3589; Bot Reg. t. 1962 ; and our^. 6, in Plate 9. 
SpBcunc CaABACTBR.— Pubeioent. Leayes petiolate, oTate, entire. Flowen axillary, aolitaiy. 



Description, &c. — A pretty and very neat little plant, growing about six or eight inches high, and flowering 
freely. It was found near the Russian colony of Ross in New California, and sent to the London Horticultural 
Society from St. Petersburg in 1836. Seeds may be procured of Mr. Charlwood, and at Mr. Hendoaon's 
nursery, Pine Apple Place, Edgeware Road, where our drawing was made in the autumn of 1838. The plant, 
from its neat and compact habit of growth, is well adapted for growing in a pot, or in a small garden, and the 
seeds may be sown at any period of the spring or summer, as they will generally flower at any time in six weeks 
after sowing. 



GENUS V. 
GAURA, Lin. THE GAURA. 

Lm, Sytt. OCTANORIA MONOGYNIA. 
GiMSMC Ghaeactbi. — Limb of calyx 8.4-parted. PetalB four. Ovary 3-4-fided, one-oeDed. Seeds naked. 



1.— GAURA TRIPETALA, Cav. THE THREE-PET ALLED GAURA. 



Syhomyiis.— .6. hexandra, Ortega. 

Sracnnc Cbaractbb. — Leaves lanceolate-linear, a little toothed* 



Flowers hexandrons. Sepals three, deflexed. Petals three, rose-eolooRd, 
obovate-obl<H^, unilateril, ascending. 



Description, &c.—- A half-hardy annnal, with whitish flowers, that turn pink as they fade. It is a natiTe 
of Mexico, introduced in 1804. It is very inferior in beauty to the perennial species of Ghtura, and is onlj 
deserving of cultivation where there is abundance of room. Seeds may be had at Gharl wood's. They should he 
sovm in May, and will flower in August. 
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GENUS VI. 



LOPEZIA, Cm. THE LOPEZIA. 



^»^#»^^^^»^^^^^^^^>^^^^^^^»^*»^^^»»*^#^^ 



Lift. SifMi. MONANDRIA M0N06YNU. 

.limb of the calyx foor-parted. Petals four, imgolsr. Stamens two, obIj one of which is fertQe* Capiale tah^obote^ 

fear-eelled. — (G. Don.) 



1..L0PEZIA RACEMOSA, Cav. THE BRANCHING LOPEZIA. 



EwauTim Bot. Mag. t. 254. 

STMoimcB. — L. Mexicana, Jaeq, 

Spbrfic CBAiucTsa.— Leaves alternate, oTate-laoceolato, seriated, 



tapering to the base. Racemes terminating the branches. Bracteas 
mnch shorter than the pedicels. — (G. Don.) 



Dbscbiption, &g.*— A slender pUmt, terminating in a branched raceme of very small pinkish flowers. The 
petals of the flowers are very narrow, and one of them is darker than the others. The capsules are small and 
round, and they look rather pretty, hanging like single berries on their long footstalks. The plant is a native of 
Mexico, and was introduced in 1792. Seeds may be procured in any seed-shop, and if sown in March or April, 
they will flower in September and October. The Lopezia is a dangerous plant to grow in a hotbed, as in that 
case it is generaDy attacked by the red spider (Acarus teliarius). 



2.--L0PEZIA CORONATA, Andr. THE CROWNED LOPEZIA. 



Ehobativg. — Bot. Rep. 551. 

SntoimiB. — L. Mezicana; var. coronata, Dec, 

SpBcmc CiiAnAcmL-^FlaDt glabrons. Blanches angular. Leates 



altecnate, oyate, serrated, altcnoated at the base. Bracteas exceeding 
to pedicels. — (G. Don.) 



DsacRiPTioN, &t;. — The flowers of this kind of Lopena (which is also a native of Meadco^ introduced in 1804) 
are larger and consequently handsomer than those of L. racemoia ; but they have the same disadvantages. They 
are too tender to stand the wi^ater, or bear to be sown very early in spring in the open ground ; and if raised in a 
hotbed, they are almost sure to be attacked by the red spider ; which not only destroys the beauty of their leaves, 
bnt win infest every other plant in the hotbed. The Lopezias are also undesirable plants to grow in a sm&U 
garden, from the great length of time (generally five or six months) which elapses between the time of sowing 
the seeds and the flowering of the plants ; and from their flowers appearing so very late in the season, that they 
can only display their beauty a short time before they are destroyed by frost. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



LOASACEiE. 

EasMTXAL CHiiAcm.— Cftl/x loperior, fivo-cleft. Petali five, cucullate. Stmmens peri^^jnoua, or partly adclphous. Stjlei combiniMl. Plaoentu 

parietal. Fniit capsular, or succulent. — (6. Den.) 



GENUS I. 
LOASA, Adan. THE LOASA. 



0t0^^t0t^^^^^^^t^^*^^^^^^*^^i^0»^^^^t^>i^^^f^^ 



Lin. SysL POLYADELPHIA POLYANDRIA, OR POLYANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gkhbuc Cbaractkk. — Tube of the calyx not twisted, limb five- 
parted. 'Petals ten; five outer ones cacullate, five inner ones scale- 
fonned, bearing two sterile filaments inside. Outer series of stamens 



sterile and free; inner ones disposed in five bundles^ but 
Ci^wule one-celled, but tbree-valved at the apex. — (G. Don.) 



Dbscription, &g. — The flowers of the plants belonging to this genus are so ornamental^ that the plants 
would be general favourites were it not for their stings, which are much worse than those of the nettle. Grreat 
confusion exists respecting the different species of Loasa, some botanists giving to almost every species the name 
of some other species as a synonyme, though the plants, when seen together, appear quite distinct. The fact is, 
all the Loasas assume very different appearances according to the kind of soil in which they are grown. Seeds 
sown in rich ground produce plants differing not only in the size, but in the colour of the flower, firom plants 
produced by seeds out of the same seed-pods, sown in poor ground ; and the specimens thus raised have occa- 
sionally appeared so different, that some botanists have taken them for distinct species. It is probable, however, 
that all the yellow-flowered kinds are varieties of one or two species — probably of L. nUida and L. Placd — and 
that L. alha is a variety of L. niiida. L. incana is described by Dr. (Graham as a perennial and suflrutiooee, 
and therefore we have omitted it in our described species, though we may here mention that its flowers are white, 
and its leaves covered with a kind of mealiness, which makes them look as though they were powdered. The plant 
called Loata lateritia^ or L. auranUaca in the nurseries and seed-shops, is probably not a Loasa at all ; or, at any 
rate, as it is a tall climbing plant, it can hardly be the Loata laterUia described as almost stemless by Dr. Amott 
in Cheek'g Edinburgh JoumaL This description was taken by Dr. Amott from the MS. notes of Dr. Gillies, 
who was well acquainted with South American plants, as he resided for many years at Mendoza at the foot of 
the Andes, and thence made frequent excursions across the Cordilleras to the shores of the Pacific on the one 
side, and across the Pampas to the AtUntic on the other. All the plants belonging to the genus Loasa have the 
tube of the calyx not twisted, but the plant called Loasa lateritia has the tube of the calyx twisted, and indeed 
strongly marked with spiral ribs. These spiral ribs form one of the distinctive nuirks of the genus Ctdopktra 
Presly so that probably the true name of the plant in question may eventually be found to be Cinopkora pumeio. 
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tiie Blwnenhachia punicM of Mr. G. Don, and the Loasapunicea of Ruiz and Pavon. As, however, the plant 
18 now generally known by the name of Loasa lateriUa in the seed-shops, and as it has been called so by 
Dr. lindley (Bot. Reg. 1838, fol. 22), we shall describe it by that name in the following page. 



1.— LOASA NITIDA, Lam. THE SHINING LOASA, or CHILIAN NETTLE PLANT. 



EiioaATiiiGt.— Brit. Flow. Card., Second Series, t. 195; BoU Mag. 
t. 2372. 
VAmixTT. — ^L. n. 2. tricolor, 6. Don. syn. L. tricolor, Bot. Reg. t. 667. 



Specific CHAaicTER. — Prostrate. Leaves cordate-lobste, dentated, 
shining aboTo, upper ones sessile. Peduncles axillary. — (Lam. ) 



Description, &c. — The flowers of this species are yellow, and the leaves of a bright shining green. The 
flowers of the yariety have rather more red in them, but the difference is very trifling. The stem is covered with 
long rigid hairs, which have each ^'a small bag or vesicle at the base, containing the liquor for transfusion through 
the sting when in action." This liquid stings severely, and the burning pain it occasions continues generally for 
a week or ten days, and the red mark often remains for weeks and even months. Loasa nitida is a native of 
Chili, and was introduced in 1822. In its native country it grows wild among rocks ; and if grown in England 
in a poor sandy soO, it will have slender stems, which lie upon the ground, and very richly coloured flowers ; but 
if grown in -rich soil, the stem will be strong and upright, and the flowers pale. Seeds of both L. nitida and 
L. tricolor are common in the seed-shops ; and if sown in the open ground in May, they will flower in July, and 
continue in flower till September or October. 



2.— LOASA PLACET, Lindl. MR. PLACE'S LOASA. 



Emcbatiiios. — ^Bot. Reg. 1. 1599; and out fig. 3, in Plate 10. 
YAairrT. — L. p. 2 acanth\folia^ syn. L. acanthifolia. Ker in 
Bot. Reg. t. 785. 
Srearic Chakactek. — ^Leaves cordate at the base, many-lobed. 



upper ones sessile. Pedicels axillary. ScpaU liardly toothed, reflezed, 
length of the petals. Wings of the corolla sessile and quite entire, the 
longest of the stamens as long as the petals. Stylo bent, longer than 
the stamens.— {G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A tall strong-growing plant, rising to the height of two feet or more, with a thick, erect 
stem. It is a native of Chili, and was introduced in 1800. It requires a poor dry soil, and yet abundance of 
moisture, for the colours to have their full brilliancy. In rich soil the flowers become larger and paler ; and 
the plant assumes the appearance of L. aeanthi/olia. This species is generally raised on a hotbed, and planted 
out in May ; but it may be sown in May in the open ground. 



3.— LOASA AMBROSIiEFOLIA, Juss. THE AMBROSIA-LEAVED LOASA. 



EiionATiifGS.— -Bot. Reg. t. 1390 ; and onr fig. 2, in Plate 10. 
SmomrMKB. — L. hispida, Graham, 9h. bryoniflsfolia, Sehrad. 
f L. grandjflora. Lam, 



Sprcific Charactbu — Leaves alternate, bipinnatifid, lobes bluntish. 
Pedicels eztnuaxillary. Lobes of the calyx lanceolate -linear, acute, 
shorter than the petals.— (Dec.) 



Description, &c. — A very handsome, strong-growing species, with large yellow flowers, and a very short 
ovate seed-vesseL It is a native of Lima, fipom which country it was introduced in 1829. It grows about two 
and a half feet high, and may be sown in the open border in May, when it will flower firom July to September, 
and ripen abundance of seeds. The seeds are sold in some of the seed-shops under the name of L. bryonimfolia. 
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4.-L0ASA ALBA, D. Don. THE WHITE LOASA. 



Engriyimo. — Brit. Flow. Gard., Second Serin, t. 192. 

Specific Charactbr. — OftDMceot. Lcavrt oppottta, palmate, tootbed. 



Calyx in segmenta, lon^ and linear. Exterior appesdagei hatch«t- 
formed and awned« — (D. Dwu) 



Description, &c. — A slender-Btemmed plant, with white flowers, introduced in 1832, by Mr. Hugh Chiming, 
from Ckili. Seeds of this species are now common in the seed-shops, and like the others, they may be sown in 
the open border in May. _ 

5.— LOASA LATERITIA, Hook. THE BRICK-RED LOASA. 

SvNOKYMEs — ? Caiophora punioea ? C. cerciifolia or C. caiduifolia, Spbcific Craractsr. — ^Glimbing. Leaves cordate, palmate, lobate. 

JPresl. { ? Blumanbachia punicea, G. Don ,* ? Loaaa punioea, RutM et Petals temle, keeled, and of a brick -red colour. A^^iendafn S^lobed, 
Pavim ; L. aurantiaca, Hori. ; L. coccinea, Hort tniucate ; each furnished, inude, with two membranons brisdei. 

EnoRAYiKOs.—Bot. Mag. t. 3632 ; Hot. Rog. 1838, t. 22 ; and our Capsule cylindrical, with q»inl ribs. 
JSg. 1, in Plate 10. 



Description, &c. — A climbing plant, with large dark red flowers and very curiously twisted capsQltt» 
which are long and ornamental. It is a native of Tucuman (lying between the Rio de la Plata and the Andes), 
where it was discovered by Mr. Tweedie, a botanical collector, and seeds of it sent to the Glasgow Botanical 
Garden in 1836. It was at first supposed to be tender, and grown in a hothouse, but it was soon found to 
succeed perfectly well in the open border, where it ripened seeds so abundantly as to be now common in every 
seed-shop. The seeds may either be sown in the open border in May, or in a hotbed in March ; but perhaps the 
best way for the amateur to procure fine plants, is to purchase, in the month of May, young plants which have 
been raised by a nurserjinan on a hotbed, and are just ready for planting out in the open border. This is indeed 
perhaps the best method to be pursued by persons, not keeping a regular gardener, with regard to all annuak 
which should be raised on a hotbed ; as in this manner half-hardy plants may be procured for a mere trifle, com- 
pared with the expense and trouble of a hotbed, at the very time when they are wanted. 

Tlie Locua lateritia may be trained in many different ways. A plant in Lee's nursery. Hammersmith, which 
had been raised on a hotbed, and planted out in May, was in August, 1838, a splendid p3Tamidal mass of flowers 
six or eight feet high ; it having been trained to three stakes tied together at the top. From this plant our 
specimen was taken, and the species is called Loasa aurantiaca in our Plate 10, from that being the name given 
to the plant in the Hammersmith nursery. At Mrs. Lawrence's villa, at Drayton Green, it was trained over 
lattice- work fourteen feet or fifteen feet high. In other places, banks were covered with it, the steins being 
pegged down in various places to keep them close to the ground ; and in others the plants were drawn through 
hoops, like those used for Dahlias, and suffered to hang loosely over them. In every case the plant was foond 
to grow vigorously in the open air, and to continue flowering abundantly till killed by frost. It was grown in 
any common garden soil ; but it was found to thrive best in a sandy loam. 

All the kinds of Loasa have very showy flowers, and produce a good effect in a garden when trained over a 
trellis. For this purpose L. lateritia^ L. albay and L. nitida^ may be sown at the foot of a low trellis : and as 
the plants grow they may be trained over it. No lady, however, should attempt to train or gather a Loasa, 
without wearing leathern gloves ; with this precaution, aU the plants belongmg to the genus are well suited to 
female culture, as they are easily made to assume any form that may be desired, and their beauty prindpallj 
depends on the manner in which they are trained. They also amply repay attention in watering, &c., by their 
increased beauty. 
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GENUS 11. 
BLUMBNBACHIA, Schrad. THE BLUMENBACHIA. 



^W«MMM^VM^WWWW*MM^nMMMMn^m««M^MWW 



Lin. SytL POLYADELPHIA POLYANDRA. 



Gnmuc CiiAmicnK.»-Tube of the caljz tpinllj twitted. Limb 
fivB-ptrted. PetaLs tea ; 6ye enter ones cncalUte, uid the five ioner 
ooet Kale-formed, each scale encloaiog two sterile filameots. Fertile 



stamens disposed in five bundles. Fruit dividing into ten paiti st the 
base. (G. Dan.) 



1.— BLUMENBACHIA INSIGNIS, Sdirad. THE SHOWY BLUMENBACHIA. 



EmBAViifGS. — Hot Mag.t. 2865 ; Brit. Fl. Card. t. 171; and our 
fig. 4, in Plate 10. 
SmoirYiua. — B. parviflora, GUL Loasa palmata, Spreng. 



L. patuUi Graham, 

Spkcific CHAajUTTER. — Lowor leaves generally seven, but some- 
times five lobed, upper ones deeply bipinnatifid. — (G. D<fn,) 



Description, &c. — The stem is much branched, especially near the bottom, and both stems and branches are 
thickly covered with biistles, which inflict a slight sting when touched. The leaves are deeply out, and also 
clothed with a short pubescence. The flowers are white, and are produced in great abundance. It is a native 
of Chili and Brazil, and it was introduced in 1826. It will grow perfectly well in the open air, if sown in a rich 
light soil in May ; or in a sheltered situation it may be sown in autumn, to stand tlurough the winter. It flowers 
in June or July, and continues to unfold its blossoms in succession, till September or October. It is well adapted 
for raising on a hotbed, and growing in pots, to flower early in the season in a greenhouse, or living room ; as it 
makes a bushy little plant, six inches or eight inches high, and is covered with flowers. Its curious flowers may 
indeed be seen to best advantage in this way of treating it, as it cannot well be gathered for a nosegay, on account 
of its stings. It is seldom seen in flower-gardens, though last year (1838) there was a beautiful bed of it in the 
garden of Thomas Harris, Esq., Kingsbury, from which the specimen for our drawing was obtained. Seeds 
may be purchased at Charlwood's, Carter's, and other seed-shops. The plant may also be propagated by cuttings, 
which, if kept through the winter, will flower early the following summer. 



2.— BLUMENBACHIA MULTIFIDA, Hook. MULTIFID-LEAVED BLUMENBACHIA. 

Emoravino;— Bot Mag. t. 3599. 
Sracinc CBARAcrn. — Leaves palmate, with bipinnatifid lobes. Flowers bibracteated. Petals hispid. — (Hook.) 



Description, Sec. — A more vigorous-growing species than B. insiffnisy with larger flowers, and much larger 
leaves. It was discovered by Mr. Tweedie, in the Pampas of Buenos A3rres, and seeds were sent home by him 
to the Gla^ow Botanic Garden in 1837, when the plants raised from them proved quite hardy, and flowered in 
the open borders abundantly. The footstalks of the flowers are very long, and though they are erect, the flowers 
at thdr extremity bend gracefully. Every part of the plant, however, including the flowers, is covered with 
hairs, whidi sting nearly as severely as those of Lo(ua. We have never seen this plant in the gardens near 
London ; and we do not suppose the seed can be obtained anywhere but from the Botanic Garden, Glasgow. 
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GENUS III. 
BARTONIA, Nutt. THE BARTONIA. 

Lin. SytL ICOSANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gnntiuc Chaiuctbb..— Tttbe of tbe calvx cylindrical. Limb five-putod. PeUU 5-10, about equal in shape. Stamens aomerooi. Giprak 

S-7-Talvcd, each placenta bearing two rowi of teedt.— (G. Don,) 



1.— BARTONIA AUREA, Lindl. THE GOLDEN BARTONIA. 



ENaRATiMcs.— Hot. Reg. t. 1831 ; Brit. Fl. Gard. 2ttd Series, t. 
357 and our^. 5, in Plate 10. 

SpBciric CHARAcrnu — Lcayes ovate-lanceolate, pinnatifid ; segments 



of the lower cnes deeply serrated. Brscteas orate, or pinnatifid. 
Petals five, obovate, pointeil. Filaments numeroui, filiform.— 
{LindL) 



Description, &c. — One of the most beautiful of all the beautiful plants introduced firom California bj tbe 
unfortunate Douglas. This excellent botanist, who was killed a few years since, by falling into a pit placed to 
entrap wild cattle in the Sandwich Islands, introduced more ornamental annuals than any other collector. The 
Bartonia aurea (which was introduced in 1835) is indeed one of the most beautiful of garden flowers ; but ^^ it ib 
only beneath the bright sunshine," Dr. Lindley observes, ^^ that its splendid flowers unfold. In the early moniiiig, 
the plant is a shabby bush, with pale, greenish-grey branches, and weedy leaves ; but as the sun exercises his 
influence, the petals gradually unroll, as if in acknowledgment of his power, till every branch is radiant with 
gold : and so metallic is the lustre of the inside of its petals, that one would really think they must be composed 
of something more solid and enduring than the delicate and perishable tissue of a flower." — (Bo<. Reg. fol. 1831.) 
This description so admirably depicts the plant, that we could not resist the temptation of quoting it entire. Dr. 
Lindley adds, that the seeds should be sown in a sheltered situation, as the branches are very brittle^ and easilj 
broken by the wind ; and that the plants require a rich moist soil. We sowed some seeds, procured from Mr. 
Charlwood, in a warm rich border, in the open air, in May 1838, taking care to give the young plants plenty of 
water, and in the latter end of June they were splendidly in flower, producing a succession of blossoms till the 
plants were killed by the frost. This frost was a very slight one ; and though it killed the Bartonia, and 
a Calandrina near it, did not hurt even the Geraniums (Pelargoniums), which were trained against a wall bdiind 
the Bartonia ; while a crimson Verbena ( Verbena Ttceediana) Hved even after the Creraniums were killed. We 
mention this, to give some idea of the relative degree of hardiness of the plants, though, of course, even this degree 
will differ greatly in different situations. 



2.— BARTONIA ALBESCENS, GiU. and Amoti. THE WHITE-STALKED BARTONIA. 

the calyx. Filaments all dilated. Anthers subrotnnd, beardless. Stig- 
mata three, separate. — (Z). Don.) 



Ehgratimo.— Brit. Fl. Gard. 2ud Series, t. 182. 

Specific Character. — Tjoaves sinuated. Petals scarcely longer than 



Description, &c. — A weedy-looking plant, with large, coarse-growing leaves, and very small flowers of a 
dingy white and yellowish tinge. The pUmt is a native of Chili, introduced in 1832, and as it requires to be 
raised on a hotbed, it is not likely to be much grown in flower-gardens in England. 
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GENUS IV. 
SCYPHANTHUS, Swt. SCYPHANTHUS. 



AAtfWWWW^^MVMM^fVW^^^'W^'V^WM^PMM^IWM 



Lin, Syst POLYADELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 

GnoBuc CBAKAcrau— CStlyx deeply five-parted. Petals five, on short claws. Appendages peltate at the apei, lobed, and three-homed. Stamens 
mmenNia, the ten enter ones sterile. Capsule prismatic, silique-formed^ crowned by the tube of the calyx, three-valyed at the apex. — (G. Don,) 



1.— SCYPHANTHUS ELEGANS, Swt, THE ELEGANT SCYPHANTHUS. 

Enoratiho.— Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 238. 
Spcanc CBARACTm. — Stem dichotonous. Segments of leaves obtuse, ciliated.— (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^A climbing, or rather twining plant, with long slender stems, forked at every joint, and 
twisting round each other, or round anything within their reach. The flowers are yellow, and curiously formed, 
but not very beautiful. It is a native of Chili, and would require to be raised on a hotbed ; but it was lost soon 
after its introduction in 1827) and we have not heard of its having been re-introduced. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



CRUCIFERiE. 

EssBHTiAL CBABACTsn. — Sepsls four. Petals four^ emciate. Stamens six, hypoginous, tetnuijnamous. Fruit a silique, «r silicle, nx^y a 

▼alveless pericarp.— (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — ^The Cruciferous plants are easily distinguished from all others by the four petals, of whidi 
their single flowers consist, being always placed in such a manner as somewhat to resemble a Maltese cross ; and 
hence they take the name of Cruciferous, which signifies cross-bearing. To this order belong several of our 
commonest vegetables ; for example, all the cabbage tribe, turnips, mustard and cress, radishes, &c. All the 
Cruciferous plants abound in nitrogen ; and hence, when they decay, they not only emit an unpleasant odour like 
that of decaying animal matter, but they are equally inj uncus to the health. Some years ago a fever was 
occasioned at Cambridge, by a number of cabbages being left above-ground, in a confined space, to rot. None of 
the plants belonging to this order are poisonous ; on the contrary, most of them are considered wholesome and 
antisoorbntic The. roots of some, such as the horse-radish, are pungent, but none of them are injurious. 

The most interesting characteristics of the order, as regards the annual flowers belonging to it, are— that the 
plants are generally tap-rooted, like the radish, and therefore do not bear transplanting well ; that they are 
nearly all natives of the temperate zones, and therefore tolerably hardy ; that their seeds retain their vegetative 
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power for a long time, and therefore that nearly all the seeds that aie sown are likely to prodnce plants; and 
lastly, that from the quantity of nitrogen they contain, they want food which prodnces it, and therefore they 
require nourishment with animal manure. These are aU very important points to be kept in Tiew by the 
grower of Cruciferous annuals— ihe first shows that the seeds should be sown where they are to remain, or, i^ 
transplanted, that a ball of earth should be kept round their roots ; the second, that they may be sown safelj in 
the open air; the third, that the seeds need not be sown very thick ; and the fourth, that they will require a rich 
soil, well manured. 



GENUS I. 
MATHIOLA, R. Br. THE STOCK. 



^'*^^s^^t^^^^s^^^^^^^^^^^^t^^^^^^^^^0t^^^ 



Lin,Sytt. TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 

Qsmuc CiiAEAcnR.— Silique KMnewliftt cylindric&l. Sdgmu connivent, thickened or horned on the beck. Calyx biaaoeate at tue bue.- 

(G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — The splendid flowers called stocks, and stock-gilliflo¥^r8, are too well known to require 
description. Most of the kinds are biennial, or shrubby ; and, indeed, almost the only annual kind known in 
British gardens, is the common ten-week stock (JdcMola annua)^ and its varieties. The stocks were formerly 
included in the genus Cheirainihus (the wall-flower), 4)ut they were separated firom it by Dr. Brown, principallj 
on account of a difference in the formation of the stigma. 



1. MATHIOLA ANNUA, Sweet. THE ANNUAL OR TEN-WEEK STOCK. 



ENGMAYnfoa —Figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4, in our plate 11. 

STKONYMBa. — Cheixanthua incanosy Lin, Mathiola incana var. R, 
Br. Heeperia seativa, Lorn, 

TAUBTisa^^There are perbapa few speciea of which there are more 
varietiea. Some of the single kinds are white, aome striped (weefy, \, 
in Plate 11), some spotted, some purple, and aome crimson ; and oFthe 
double kinds the variety is still greater. The double-flowered purple 
(Jiff, 2), and the double white (Jiff. 3), are particularly beautiful. Some 
of the kinds called German stocks are very curious, particularly the 
brick-red variety (fy. 4). Beaidea these, there are among the double 
kinds, the crimson, the blush, the pink, the scarlet, the lilac, the rose- ' 



coloured, the brown, and the brown-purple. Seeda of all thase kinds, 
and of many intermediate ahades, may be purchased in the seed-shops. 
Up\vards of sixty sorts were grown for many years in the HammenmS'ii 
aarsery, including what are called Russian, Pmaeiaii, and Gennan 
stocks ; perhaps the most curious are those striped with three distinct 
colotira— white, purple, and crimson ; and perhaps the handsomest the 
common double crimson. The new giant stock is a very tall, strong- 
growing variety, with enormously laige flowers. 

Specific Charactrr. Stem erect, branched. I^eaves lanceolate, 
blunt, hoary. Pods somewhat cylindrical, without glanda. (G. Da^) 



Description, Sic. — A plant growing from one to two feet high, with an erect hranching stem, hoaiy leaves, 
and long spikes of flowers ; the size and richness of colour of these flowers vary greatly in the difieient varieties, 
and some of them are very splendid. The species is a native of the South of Europe hy the sea-shore, whence 
it was introduced in 1731 ; hut the principal varieties have been originated in England and C^ermany. The 
Gennan varieties are particularly beautiful ; and the seed saved in that country, from the greater heat of the 






_J 
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sammen, and the great care bestowed hy the weavers of Saxony, who are the principal growers of it, is very 
superior to seed saved in England. What are called the Russian and Prussian varieties, are, generallj speaking, 
all grown in Upper-Saxony by the weavers, who take as much pleasure in growing and saving the seed of their 
stocks, as the Lancashire weavers do in England in growing their pinks and carnations. Home-saved seed can 
rarely be depended npon, as, where several varieties are grown near together, spurious varieties are made by the 
wind carrying the pollen from one plant to another, and the seed can never be kept true. Regular seed-growers 
preserve only the plants with the best flowers, and throw the other plants away. Russian and Prussian stocks 
were so called because they were introduced about the time of Bonaparte's retreat from Moscow, when the names 
of Rnsaa and Prussia were fashionable. 

The best seed for the German stocks is said to be procured at Carter's, Holbom ; but very good may be had at 
Lee s (from which nursery we have had sixty distinct kinds), Charl wood's, and Forrest's, Kensington. 

To produce the finest flowers, the seed should be sown in August, in a bed of rather light soil, which should 
be covered with a frame ; or the seed may be sown in pots, four or five in a pot, and placed in a cold frume. A 
cold frame means a pit or frame covered with glass, but not heated by manure, or in any other manner. The 
plants, when they come up, should be kept dry during the winter, to strengthen tliem, and prevent them from 
damping off, and in April they should be taken out of their beds, with a ball of earth round their roots, or, if in 
a pot, turned out with the ball entire, and planted in a warm border, in very rich soil. The poor soil that they 
were raised in will have previously checked their growth ; but planting them in the rich soil after this previous 
check, will make them grow luxuriantly, and produce rich spikes of flowers in June. 

Thoee persons who wish to have fine stocks to flower early in the summer, but who have not a frame to raise 
them in, or indeed do not like to be troubled with keeping any plants during winter, will find it their best 
plan to purchase young plants in April or May from a nurseryman, and to plant them in rich soil where they 
will flower as above stated. These autumn-sown plants have, however, the disadvantage of fiiding very soon, 
when exposed to the heat of summer. Their fibrous roots wither, and their dark colours become blotched, or 
blanched by the sun. The dark purple, in particukr, is veiy apt to become streaked or spotted with white. 
From this disadvantage, spring-sown plants are free. If sown in February, March, or April, in a dry poor soil, 
they may be transplanted into a rich soil in April or May, taking care to preserve earth round the roots, and not 
to mjnre the fibres, though in some cases the extreme point of the tap-root maybe taken off, to induce it to throw 
ont more fibres. Other seeds may be sown in May, which will not need transplanting, and which, if preserved 
from the frost, will continue flowering till Christmas. 

Some persons, to make the plants produce larger flowers, take off the side shoots as they appear, and thin the 
bloasom-buds on the spike of flowers by taking off every alternate bud ; and others water with liquid manure, 
&c., to produce fine plants. In whatever manner they are treated, it must always be remembered that they 
require great care in transplanting, and that they should be transplanted when quite young. The general rule is, 
that plants are fit for transplanting when they have opened their second pair of leaves ; and that the trans- 
planting should not be delayed longer than a little after they have produced their third pair. When large plants 
are removed, it should always be with such a ball of earth attached, that the roots may experience no check from 
the removal. When the stocks are planted out in the borders for flowering, they are generally placed three 
together in an angular form, so as to allow room for a stake to be placed in the centre to tie them to, if necessary. 

k2 
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2.— MATHIOLA GRiECA, Swt. THE SMOOTH-LEAVED ANNUAL, OR GRECIAN STOCK. 

SYVomm. Cheimthut Oivcai, Juu, 
Spkific CHjOucrai, — ^Leaves grMu, imooth. Pods somewhat oomproMed. 



Descbiption, &c. — ^This kind differs from the common kind in having the leaves smooth and green instead of 
hoarj. The flowers are pnrple. It is a native of Greece, and has been long in cultivation in British gardens. 
Its culture ia the same as that of M. annua. 



a— MATHIOLA TENELLA, Dee. THE SLENDER ANNUAL STOCK. 

SnDCiric Cbaractbu— Stem erect, almoet simple. Leaves oblong, suiuate]7.toothed, drawn ont at the base, canescent with stellate pabcsceoce. 

Si]iques pubescent, without glands. — (G.Don.) 



Dbsgbiption, &c. — ^A slender-stemmed plant, differing &t)m the other annual stocks, in having its stem 
without branches. Its flowers are of a livid purplish brown, like those of the night-smeUing stock (which is 
shrubby). The slender annual stock is a native of Cyprus, and was introduced in 1820. There is another kind 
with livid flowers (Af. limda^ Dec.), which has a branched stem, and is a native of Egypt, and was also introduced 
in 1820 ; but these kinds, and several others made species by botanists, are seldom, if ever, to be purchased under 
iheir botanical names, but are sold as different kinds of Jtf. annua. 



GENUS II. 
MALCOMIA, R. Br. THE VIRGINIAN STOCK. 



«#MVWM%^««^MA^^^^^M^AMM^^^>A^MM^kMM^^ 



Lyn. Sys. TETRADYNAML^ SILIQUOSA. 
Gbkcuc CaARACTBR. — Sillque roundish. Stigma simple, ending in a long taper point. — (G. Don.) 



IhssGiUFnoN, &c. — ^The Virginian stocks are little free-growing annuals^ which were formerly included in 
the genus Cheiranthus, but which have been separated by Dr. Brown on account of a slight difference in the 
shape of the stigma. 

1.— MALCOMIA MARITIMA, R. Br. THE COMMON, OR SEA-SIDE VIRGINIAN STOCK. 

Stkomymbs. — Cheiranthus maritimus, Lin, Hesperis naritims, i blunt, entire, narrowed at the base. Hsirs appressed 2-or 4-parted. 
Lam. I Pedicels somewhat shorter than the calyx. Pods pubescent, fumished 



Ehoiutiiigs. — Bot. Msg. t. 166 ; and our^. 5, m Plate 11. 
SnciFic Charactbe. — Steins erect, branched. Leaves elliptical. 



with a long acumen at the apex.— (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^The pretty little Virginian stock is so well known for its lively-looking flowers, and from 
its growing so freely wherever it is sown, that it requires very little description. The flowers are of a pale violet 
or lilac, varying to white, and there is a variety, the flowers of which are of a pure white. It is a native of the 
South of Europe, growing in the sand close to the sea-shore ; and it was introduced in 1713. Why it is called 
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yirginian, has never been explained ; and it seems a Tery inappropriate name, as the plant is not found wild in 

America. It may possibly, however, be a corruption of Virgin's Stock, the easiness of its culture rendering it fit 

for the care of yoimg girls ; in the same way as the G^arden Rocket was formerly called Dame's Y iolet. Nothing 

can he easier . than the cultivation. The seeds are generally all good, and wherever they are sown they will 

come up without any care being bestowed upon them. It is frequently used in cottage gardens as a border 

flower* 

MALCOMIA CHIA, Dee,, 

diflers very little from the common kind, except in having much smaller flowers. It is a native of the isle of 

Chio, and was introduced in 1732. 

MALCOMIA AFRICANA, R. Br. 
This species is a native of the south of Europe, and north of Afirica, whence it was introduced in 1 747* The 
flowers are small and purplish ; the leaves lanceolate ; and the pods scabrous. 

MALCOMIA ARENARIA, Dee, 
A native of the sandy plains of Mauritania, whence it was introduced in 1804. The flowers are violet- 
eoloured, and the leaves long and narrow. Seeds of all these kinds may be procured in the seed-shops ; but 
M, maritima is the only kind worth growing. 



GENUS III. 
IBERIS, Lin. THE CANDY TUFT. 

Lin. S^et. TETRADYNOMIA SILICULOSA. 
Gnmic Charactsr. — Two oater petals largest. SUiele much ooropressed, tnincateljr emarginate. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^The plants of this genus were called Candy Tuft, because their flowers are produced in 
iufks, and because Iberis umbdlata^ the first kind introduced as a garden flower, was brought from Candia. The 
English species, Iherii amaray was long thought to be a species of ThUupiy or wild mustard. The seeds of the 
Candy Tufts are all very pungent, and were formerly used for mustard ; and the leaves and young stems both 
of the Candy Tufts and stocks may be boiled and eaten as pot-herbs. 



1.— IBERIS UMBELLATA, lAn. THE COMMON PURPLE CANDY TUFT. 



SmoHTinn. — Iberis corymbosa, Memeh. Thlaspi Umbellatum, 
Crantx. 

£noratii«ob. — Bot. Mag. t. 106; and our Jig. 1, in Plate 12. 

VAKirrtis. — L u. 2 a1ba,/J^. 3, in Plate 12, only differs from the 
species in liaving white flowers. L u. 3 sangainea, fig. 2, in Plate 



12, has the flowers much larger than the species, and of a rich dark 
crimson. * 

Sprctfic Craractkiu Smooth. Leaves lanceolate, acuminated, 
lower ones serrated, upper ones quite entire; podi umbellate, Teiy 
acutely 3-lohed.— ( G. Don.) 



DBacBiPTioN, &c.— The Porple Candy Tuft is a plant growing to the height of about a foot, with spreading 
branches and large heads of pnrple flowers. The white and dark crimson yarieties only difler in the size and 
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colour of their flowers, and the latter kind has been grown to nearly three times Hhe size of the specimen lepro- 
sented in^. 2, in PUte 12. The species is a native of Candia, from which comitry seeds were brought of it to 
England by Lord Edward Zouche, about 1590, and given bj him to Ghrard, who grew it in his garden is 
Holbom. It was, as we have before mentioned, at first supposed to be a kind of wild mustard, and was called 
Candia mustard, but when it flowered it excited great admiration. From that time to the present. Purple Candj 
Tuft has been a general favourite in British gardens ; and it well deserves to maintain its place there, from its 
beauty and the easiness of its culture. 

The Purple Candy Tuft, though it is generally found in a wild state on rocks in sunny places, like all the 
rest of the Cruciferee, does best on a rich soil, if not too moist ; and, as it will not bear transplanting without 
serious injury, it should be sown where it is to remain. As it looks well in masses, it may be sown in square 
beds, mixed with mignonette, as directed for the Clarkias (p. 57) ; or, a row maybe sown at the back of a border, 
and smaller flowers planted or sown in front of it. It may be sown in autumn, or in February, March, April, 
or May ; and in warm sheltered situations in June and July, when it will, if protected from frx>st, remain in 
blossom all the winter. When it is wished to have the flowers very fine, the seed should be sown rather thinly 
in August or September ; and when the plants produce their second pair of leaves, they should be thinned out 
They should be kept rather dry during the winter, and, where convenient, protected frt)m severe frost In 
spring, as soon as the plants begin to grow, they should be thinned again, and a third time when they begin to 
branch. After this they should be watered vrith liquid manure, taking care not to let the liquid touch the 
plants, but to let it sink into the ground, so as to afford nourishment to the roots. When ihe plants are going 
into flower, the heads should be examined, and if they appear too numerous, the weakest should be removed. 
By this treatment, and occasionally loosening the ground round the plants, and keeping it free from weeds, 
flowers of the common Purple Candy Tuft have been grown three inches across, most beautifully coloured, being 
of a very dark purple on the outside, and softening to nearly white in the centre ; and flowers of the dark crim- 
son variety have been grown nearly four inches across. The great points are, thinning the plants gradually as 
they increase in size, and supplying their roots with abundance of rich food when they are going into flower. 

Spring-sown flowers never attain so large a size as those sown in autumn ; but, by the same mode of treat- 
ment, much finer flowers may be grown than those usually seen in our gardens. 



2.— IBERIS PINNATA, Lin. THE PINNATE-LEAVED CANDY TUFT. 

Synohymb.— I. odomta, Hort. i Specific Characteiu— Leaves pinnatifid ; racemes corymbose, bat 

Engiuting. — Out fig, 4, in Plate 12. I after flowering a little elongated — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A rather low-growing plant with white flowers and pinnate leaves; the calyxes are 
slightly tinged with purple. The heads of flowers are generally somewhat raised in the centre, as if approaching 
the shape of a raceme j and the flowers have occasionally a tinge of puiple, or pinkish hue. This species ia gene- 
rally grown and sold under the name of /. odorata in the nurseries, but it is very slightly sweet-scented, and 
very frequently not at all. The species is a native of Spain, from which country it was introduced a few years 
later than /. umbettata^ by the same Lord Edward Zouche ; and Gerard had both species growing in his garden 
in 1596. /. pinn<aa was called Spanish Tuft, because it came firom Spain, as /. umhettata was called Candy 
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Tuft, because it came from Gandia ; and under these names we find both species fireqnently mentioned by our 
early florists. The name of Iberis is derived fiK>m Iberia, the ancient name for Spain. /. pinnata is also found 
wild in the south of France and Italy. It requires no particular care in its culture, and it may be sown in 
March, April, or May. The heads of flowers do not become broader under careful culture, but have a ten- 
dency to elongate ; so that their beauty, instead of being improved, is rather lessened. 



3.— IBERIS ODORATA, Lin. THE SWEET-SCENTED CANDV TUFT. 

EMouynio.— Brit. Flow. Gud. U 50. j dilated at the top ; pods roundish, emaiginate, lobea acute, tpraidiog, 

Snonc CiuiucTBE. — Leaves linear, toothed, ciliated at the base, t shorter than the style. — (G. Dtm,) 



Description, &c. — ^This species is frequently confounded with /. pinnata^ but though there is a general 
resemblance, there are several points of difference. The flowers of /. odorata are whiter, and smaller and 
looser, than those of /. pinnata^ and its calyxes are more purple ; its stem-leaves are only toothed, and its pods 
are acutely lobed ; its leaves are bordered with hairs, and it is very sweet-scented. It grows about a foot high* 
llie small aase and looseness of its heads of flowers, and its straggling habit of growth, prevent it from being 
considered ornamental, and it is comparatively but little grown. It is a native of Crete, and was introduced in 
1804. It requires no particular care in its culture, but does best in a rather poor soil, as, in this case, the 
scent of its flowers is stronger ; though this is perhaps no recommendation, as it is of rather a sickly sweetness, 
and not very agreeable. The seed Hpens abundantly, but we do not know where it is to be procured true ; as 
that generally sold in the seed-shops for /. odora/ta is the seed of /. ptnnata. 



4.— I. AMARA,, I.m. THE BITTER CANDY TUFT. 



BvwATniaa.— Bsg. Bot. t. 52. 

Smipic CflABACTBa.— Leaves lanoeoUte, acute, somewhat toothed. 



Flowers corymbose, finally xaoemose. Pods orbicular, narrowly emar. 
ginate. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A little plant about six inches high, with small tufts of white flowers, which have a 
tendency to form racemes. It is a native of England, and is found in considerable quantities in oom-fields, near 
Henley in Oxfordshire, Wallingford in Berkshire, and other places. It is also found wild in com-flelds in 
nearly every part of Europe. It is a pretty little plant, and looks well in a garden, from its low and compact 
habit of growth, and from the whiteness of its heads of flowers, which, though not large, are very numerous. 
The whole plant has a bitter taste, from which it takes its name. 



5.— IBERIS CORONARIA, D. Dm. THE ROCKET CANDY TUFT. 



EiimuTiNos.— Brit. Flow. Card., Second Series, t 359; md onr | dentated. Pods corymbose, acutely 2-lobed,maigins gnawed, creuted. 
jig. 5, in Plate 12. I Seeds winged. Stem strictly branched.— Z>. Don.) 

' Sraciric Charactbu — Pubescent. Leaves wedge-sbaped, obtusely- i 



Dbscbiption, &c. — By fax the most splendid of the genus. The plant, if carefuUy treated, grows about two 
feet high, branching widely, and each plant producing three or Ave racemes of flowers, the side ones being eight 
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or ten inches long, and the centre one ten inches or a foot. Large as these dimensions may seem, they are hy no 
means uncommon. A plant grown in a pot, which was exhibited in Charlwood's shop in the summer of 1838) 
was considerably larger ; and there was a bed of these flowers at Claremont, (grown by the late gardener there, 
Mr. M'Intosh,) not one of which was less than the size we have mentioned, and some were much larger. These 
plants were treated in the manner already directed for Iberis umhdUua^ being sown in August or September, and 
gradually thinned out six or seven times till the plants were left a foot and a half, or two feet asunder, so as to 
allow them to be as near each other, when fuUy spread out, as they could be without touching. It is rather 
curious that but little is known of the history of this splendid plant. The only British botanical periodical in 
which it has been figured, is Stoeei^i Britiih Fhwer Garden ; and this was in 1836. In the description annexed 
to the figure, it is not stated of what country it is a native, or when it was introduced ; but it is suggested that 
it is probably a hybrid between Iherii Lagcucana (to which it is nearly allied) and some other species. It 
appears, however, to have been long in cultivation in France, as it is mentioned in the Ben Jardinier for 1831, 
as a variety of /. utnbellata, and as being then cultivated by M. Vibert, a Parisian nurseryman. The French call 
it Iberide Julienne, literally, the Rocket Candy Tuft. 



OTHER KINDS OF IBERIS. 



The following kinds have all been, introduced, but as they are seldom grown in gardens, or sold in seed-shops, 
we have not thought it necessary to give lengthened details respecting them. 

6.— I. SPATULATA, Berg., I. COMOSA, WiUd., I. ROTUNDIFGLIA, Lam. 

A native of the Pyrenees, in calcareous stony places, irrigated at certain seasons by the melting of the snow. 
The plant grows about six inches high, and the flowers are purplish. It was introduced in 1820. 

7.— L VIOLACEA, R. Br. 
A very dwarf plant, with violet-coloured flowers ; introduced in 1782, but its native country unknown. 

8.^1. LAGASCANA, Dee. 

A native of the mountains of Spain, resembling /. eoronarici^ but with much smaller flowers. Introduced 
in 1822. 

9.— I. PYRENIACA, Lapep. 

A native of the Pyrenees, with white racemose flowers, probably the same as /. Lagaecama, or a variety of 
that species. It grows a foot high* with an erect, branched, reddish stem. 
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GENUS IV. 
ARABIS, i. THE WALL-CRESS. '' 



^^M^iN^iAM^iO^'^'^'^'WW^B 



Lin. S^tt. TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 
OnniK CiiAMAcnft. — Siliqne linev; Tilves iUt, mih • nerve in the middle of each. Seeds in one row in each cell.— (G. Don.) 



1.— ARABIS VERNA, R. Br. THE SPRING WALL-CRESS. 



STVoinnmp— HesperiB Tenia, L. Arabis Tiolacea, Memeh, Tur- 
liiis pnipniea. — Lotu, 
Eimutixot Bot. Mag. t. 3331 ; and out fig, 8, in Plate 13. 



Spicipic CHiJUCTRa. — Stem leavea cordate, claaping the ttem, 
toothed, scabrous with 8-parted hairs. Pedicels shorter than the 
calyx. Stigma somewhat emarginate. — (G. Don.) 



Dbscbiption, &c. — A pretty little aimna], with very bright purple flowers, which are whitish in the centre. 
It 18 common in the South of Europe, particularly near Naples ; where its tufts of flowers, which are produced in 
great abundance in March, have a very good effect. It was first introduced in 1 710 ; but liaving been long lost, 
it was re-introdnoed by Professor Tenore, of Naples ; who sent seeds of it to the Glasgow Botanic Garden in 
1833. The name of this species is in most nurser3rmen's catalogues ; but we have never been able to get the 
leedB. 



^A^i^^W^p^M^i^V^'S'^'V^l^'M^^^^r^'MW^^^W^^^ 



OTHER KINDS OF ARABIS. 



The other annual species of Arabis are seldom grown in gardens, though they are generally found in seedsmen's 
catalogues ; we shall therefore say only a few words on each. 

A. STENOPETALA, WUld. 
A native of Kamtschatka, introduced in 1826. The flowers are white, with very long petals. 

A. UNDULATA, Link. 
A native of the South of Europe ; somewhat resembling the common wall-cress of tho gardens, A. albida. 

A. THALIANA, L. SISYMBRIUM THALIANUM, Hook. COMMON THALE CRESS. 
A native of Britain. A very pretty delicate little white flower, found generally on walls or cottage roo&i 

or on banks of dry gravelly soil. 

A. PENDULA, L. 

A native of Siberia, but found also in North America ; introduced in 1752. This species has white flowers 
and drooping pods. 



GENUS V. 
KONIGA, R. B. THE SWEET ALYSSUM. 



^^^^^^^^^•^*^^^^^>i^^^^^^^ 



Lin. Sy$t. TETRADYNAMIA SILICULOSA. 

GnoBic CiLuucTBa.>J9ilicle sessile, somewhat ovate, with flattish Talves, and one or many-seeded cells. Funicle aduate to the haie of tiM 
^ssepiment. Seeds usually marginate. Calyx spreading. Petals quite entire. Filaments toothless.— (G. Don.) 



1.— KONIGA MARITIMA, R. Br. THE SEA-SIDE KONIGA, OR SWEET ALYSSUM. 

Ehobiyinos.— Bot. Mag. t. 101; Eng. Bot. 2nd. Edit. vol. t. 
t. 919 ; and onr fig. 9, in Plate IS. 

Spbcific Chuuctu Cells l-seeded.— (G. Don.) 



Stvovthss. — Alyssnm calycinum, Ifort. A. lialknifiolium, CurHt. 
A maiitimum. Lam. Lrpidium fngrans, WiUd. Olyee maritima, 
Lmil. Clypeola nuritima, Lin. Lobularia maritima, DomJ. 



Descriftiok, &c. — Perhaps no plant had ever more botanical names than this ; and as it is generally called 
Alytntm calydnwn in the nurseries, we have given it that name on our plate ; though we have here adopted 

L 
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the name now generally applied to it in botanical books. It is also frequently caUed Alyuum hoGmifolwm in 
the nurseries. The genus Koniga was separated hy Dr. Brown from that of Alyssum^ on account of the stamens 
being toothless, instead of toothed like the other kinds of Alysmm^ the petals entire instead of emarginate, and 

some other slight differences, only to be detected by the eye of a botanist It is a pretty little plant, Tciy hardy, 

• 

and the seeds are generaUy so good, that every one sown will oome up. This rondeza it very suitable dor malung 
edgings to beds in gardens. It is also very sweet, having a fragrance like new hay. It is found wild on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, where it becomes shrubby ; and it has been found (either wild or natoralised) on 
cli£b and stony places near the sea, in Aberdeenshire, Devonshire, and Cornwall. There are two varieties of it; 
one a native of the Canary Islands, and the other with variegated leaves, both of which are grown in ikigland 
as greenhouse shrubs. It may be sown in March, April, or May, in the open borders ; and will continue in flower 
frt)m July to September. Seeds may be obtuned at any seedsman's. 



GENUS VI. 
VESICARIA, Lam. THE VESICARIA. 



\^»<^MM^*^i^'M»«**»*^^M»^*>i 



Lin, Sysi. TETRADYNAMU SILICULOSA. 
Gbnouc Chaeactkiu— Silicle globoee, inflated; valves hemispherical. Seeds numerous, more than 8. Petals entire.— (G. Don,) 



1.— VESICARIA 6RANDIFL0RA, Hook. THE LARGE FLOWERED VESICARIA. 



Emgratimob — Bet. Mag. t. 3464 ; and out fig, I, in Plate 13. 

Spaciric Chasactbr.— Stellately pubescent. Stem erect, flexible. 
Leaves oblong. RootrleaTes subulate, pinnatifid, petiolated. Stem- 
leaves sinuately-dentate, and sessile. Racemes elongated, and many- 



flowered Petals rounded, spreading, ^ith very short daws. Pod 
partly suirounded by a membrane, globose, very smooth, eontaioii^ 
4~^ seeds, larger than the style. Stigma capitate.^-(Hooir.) 



D^oniPTioN, Sec. — ^A very showy flower, discovered in Texas, Mexico, by M. Berendieri, in 1828. No 
seeds were then sent to Europe ; but in 1834, it was again discovered by Mr. Drummond, from whom seeda 
were received at the Glasgow Botanic Garden, in 1835. It is a handsome plant, with brilliant yellow flowers. 
The seed-pods are curious, as they look like little globes, or rather bladders ; and it is firom this bladdery 
appearance of the seed-pods, that the genus takes the nSme of Veskaria. This is a valuable plant for flower- 
gardens, from the great abundance of its flowers, their brilliant colour, and their long duration. The raceme will 
also continue elongating, and fresh buds opening at the summit, while below, where the petals have dropped, 
they have been succeeded by the globe-like seed-pods. The size of the flowers may be greatly increased by rich 
soil and cultivation ; and under favourable circumstances, the raceme has been known to grow from eight or ten 
inches to a foot long. The stems are generally so weak as to require support, and as there are frequently several 
from the same root, tiie plant may be trained so as to form a large and handsome bush. The species having only 
been introduced in 1835, is yet rather scarce ; but seeds may be procured frx>m Mr. Charlwood, and at the 
principal seed-shops. 



2.- VESICARIA GRACILIS^ Hook. THB SLKNDER VESICARIA. 

BpathuUtei petioles entirely bare. Raceme elongated. Petals i|iR»d> 
ing» obcordate, almoet tetiile. Silidee globose, membrsnaoeoas, vfry 
smooth, and four-seeded. Stjle capitate. — {Hook.) 

Descriptiom, &c. — A light graceful plant, with very slender thread-like stems, and small bright yellow 
' gowers, which are produced in succession nearly all the summer ; and which are succeeded by very small, and 



Knoravinoii. — Bot. Mag. t. 3533 ; and our^. 2, in Plate 13. 
Spfxiric CHAaACTRR. — Many-stemmed. Stalks filiform, rigid, 
flcahrouB. Leaves lanceolate j entire or subangulatOi lower ones sub- 
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quite round seed-pods. The stems are so very small and weak, that they lie on the ground if not supported ; 
and this hahit makes the plant very suitable for rook-work. It was discovered in Texas at the same time as 
V. ffrandyhrck^ and its seeds were sent home by Drummond with those of that species in 1835. Seeds may be 
procured at Charlwood's. ^ 

GENUS VII. 
STREPTANTHUS, Nutt. THE STREPTANTHUS. 



««^»^p^^v^v^^^^^^^^^^^A#« 



Lin. Syst. TETRAPYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 

GxNEiuc Character. — Sepals ofthactlyz erect, acuminate, coloured, | pressed. Seeds in one series, compressed, marginate. Gotyledoai 

lying down. Flowers purplish. — (Hook.) 



iX» at the base. Filaments of the stamens awl-shaped and short. 
Anthers, elongated, acuminate. Siliques very long, 4-sidedl7 com- 

Dbsgription, &c. — A new genus of hardy and very ornamental plants, natives of North America; the only 
species yet discovered of which are annuals. They are very unlike most other cruciferous plants in their flowers, 
but agree with them in their long siliques or seed-pods. They bear considerable resemblance to the genus 
Moricandia ; but on exainination it wiU be found that the sepals of the calyx are hollow, or what botanists call 
saccate, at the base, and that the petals have very long claws, each of which has a peculiar twist. This twist is 
alluded to in the name of the genus, which is combined of itrepho^ to twist or turn, and anthos^ a flower. The 
species, from which the genus was constituted by Nuttall, in North America, is called Streptanthm maculatuty 
and has not yet been introduced into England. 



1.— STREPTANTHUS OBTUSIFOLIDS, Hook. THE BLUNT-LEAVED STREPTANTHUS, OR THE 

ARKANSA CABBAGE. 

« 

ENGnATnros...Bot. Mag. 3317 ; and our^. 3, in Plate 13. 
Specific Charactbr. — Leaves elliptic, very obtuse ; deeplj two-lobed at the base ; stem-clasping. — (Hook.) 

Dbscription, &c. — A showy plant with rose-coloured flowers, having each a very dark red spot at the base. 
The calyx leaves or sepals, which are of the same colour as the petals, are sharply pointed, and swell out below, 
so as to give the flower a very singular shape. The leaves are of a bluish green, and so deeply lobed as to make 
the stem appear to be growing out of the middle of them. The filaments of the stamens are very short, and the 
anthers, which are of a dark purple, are remarkably long and sharp^pointed. The seed-pod is from three inches 
to four indies long, very nanrow, and having distinctly four sides ; and the seeds, which are numerous, are flat with 
a distinct margin. Altogether the plant is a very remarkable one. The seeds were sent to Sir W. J. Hooker, 
early in 1833, from the hot springs of the Arkansa territory, under the name of the Arkansa cabbage. The 
plant is quite hardy, and may be sown in the open border in April or May. Seeds are not common, but may be 
procured at Charlwood's. 

2.— STREPTANTHUS HYACINTHOIDES, Hook. THE HYACINTH-LIKE STREPTANTHUS. 

EifGauTiNos.— Bot« Hag. t.3516; and our^. 4, in Plate 13. I linear, with a reflexed limb. Filaments short, one psir united and 

SpBcmc Cflimicm. — Loaret obloiigy linear, acuminate. Petals | abortive. Flowers pendulous. — (H4H>k,) 

DBBCRiraoK, &c.— 'This species is still less like a cruciferous plant than the other, as the flowers bear a great 
I'QSCimblance to those of a small hyacinth. It is a native of Texas; from which country it was sent by 
Dmmmond, in 1835, to the Glasgow Botanic Garden. Seeds m^f be obtained at Charlwood's. 

L 2 
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GENUS VIII. 

MORICANDIA, Dec. THE MORICANDIA. 



»i<»^^^»^^^<^^^^i^»M»^^»» 



Lin. Sptt. TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 
GmiBUO CKABACT^.--4SUqae tetngonil, lomewhat 2-edge(l. Seeds ditpoeed iu two rowi. Calyx biM<eeiUe at the ben. — (G. Dmu) 



1.— MORICANDIA ARVENSI8, Dee. THE FIELD MORICANDIA. 



Stmoitymbs. — Brutia arvenni, Linn, ; Torritit anrentis, H. Br, 
in HorL Kew. 

EvGRAviiio.-.Bot. Hag. t 3007. 



Sricinc CflARAcrrji. — ^Pods somewhat tetragonal. StemJeafa 
oordate, atem-claapingy and eotire.<^^0(ilr.) 



Dbbcription, &c. — Strongly resembling at the first glance Streptanthue oUtutfoliuty thonj^ it is mare 
beaatifol ; and when closely examined, the construction will be found very different. The flowers are laige and 
handsome ; and they are disposed at some distance apart along a terminal raceme. The petals are lilac, with a 
bright crimson stain at the base of each. It is a native of Greece, and the shores of the Mediterranean, and quite 
hardy ; but though it was introduced just a hundred years ago (in i 739), it is very little known. Seeds may be 
had at Charlwood'^s, and at other seed-shops. 



GENUS IX. 
HELIOPHILA, N. Buna. THE HELIOPHILA. 



^>a^0^0*^^^^0^^^^m0^0^^0^0^^0^m 



Lin. Spti. TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 
Gnrnuc CHARAcrn,. — Siliqne elongated. Galjz equal at the base.— (G. Dan.) 



1.— HELIOPHILA ARABOIDES, Sime. THE ARABIS-LIKE OR CLUB-POINTED HELIOPHILA. 



STifoinnas.— H. pUoea, Dee. H. integrifolia, Lin. 
EiiaBAyi]roB.~Bot. Mag. t. 496 ; and our ^. 7, in Plate 13. 
SpBciric CBjjucmt.— JSiliquet round, unoTon, clab-pointed, and 



mucronate. Leavea linear, flcahj ; lometimes trifid at top, and some- 
times simple. — (Sims.) 



Dbscbiption, &c. — A very beautiful little plant with pale-blue flowers, and yery slender stems. It is a 
native of the Cape of Qood Hope, and was introduced in 1768. It should be raised on a hot-bed if wanted to 
flower early, or it may be sown in the open border in May. It likes a warm open situation, as is implied by its 
name, Heliophila signifying a lover of the sun. 



2 HELIOPHILA DIGITATA, Lin, THE FINGER-LEAVED HELIOPHILA. 



STMOMYKt. — ^H. coronopifolia, Thun. 
£MOBAyixo.— Bot. Reg. t. 888. 



SpKiric Charactkr. — Stem hispid ftom spreading hairs. Pods linesr. 
LeaTes oval, entire^ or here and there grossly toothed.— (G. Den.) 



Dbscbiption, &c. — Greatly resembling the preceding species, of which it is probably only a variety. The 
stems ara, however, much stronger, and the plant more decidedly prostrate. From this habit of growth, its 
bright-blue flowers produce a beautiful effect when grown in masses. It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
whence it was introduced in 1819. We do not know where seeds are to be procured, but the specimen figured 
in the Botanical Register for 1824, was grown in Colvill's nursery, King's Road, Chelsea. 
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3.— HELIOPHILA STRICTA, Sinu. UPRIGHT HELIOPHILA. 

EvotATtMs — ^Bot. Mag. t. 2526; and oarfy. 6, in Plate 13. I tifid, upper- ones linear, quite entire. Podi atraight, macronate 
Sncanc Chabactbk.— Leavea hairy, lower onea lanceolate, pinn»- | pubeacent.^6. Don.) 

Dbscbiption, &c. — ^This is a Gurious littlo plant with very dark blue flowers, and a stiflF upright habit of 
grbwth. It is a natiye of the Cape of GK>od Hope, and was introduced in 1820. We do not know where seeds 
ue to be procured. 



#M^«^^^WN^^^A^^^M^AAAAMM^^^»WWVW 



OTHER SPECIES OF HELIOPHILA. 



Besides the above, there are sixteen other species of Heliophila which are marked as having been introduced. 
They are all natives of the Cape of Good Hope, and are said to bear a general resemblance to each other, differing 
piindpally in the colour of their flowers, which are white, pink, purple, and blue. We do not think it necessary 
to enter into details respecting them, as they do npt appear to have been figured in any botanical periodical, 
and as their names are not in any of the seedsmen's catalogues. 



GENUS X. 
SCHIZOPETALON, Sims. THE SCHIZOPETALON. 

Lilt. Sfit. TETRADYNAML^ SILIQUOSA. 
GsHKRic Chabactbr^ — Cotjlodoni 4, apirally twisted. Petals pinnatifid. — (G. Don,) 



1.— SCHIZOPETALON WALKERII, Sinu. WALKER'S SCHIZOPETALON. 



EaesiTiifae — Bot. Mag. t. 2379 ; Bot. Reg. t. 752. Sweet's Brit 
Flow.Gaid. 2nd Series, t. 387 ; and our>^. 5, in Plate 13. 
^cciFic Chaiuctbr. — ^Leaves alternate, sinuatelj pinnatifid. Flowers 



white, in long raeemes. Pedicels each furnished with a linear braetea. 
— (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A very remarkable plant, with fragrant white flowers, from the curious shape of which 
it takes its name, Schizopetalon signifying cut petal. The leaves are also cut ; and the whole plant is covered 
over with short forked hairs. The stem is rather slender, and requires support ; and the root, which resembles 
that of a young carrot, is very long, and furnished with a deep fringe of fibres at its lower extremity. It is a 
native of Chili, frt)m which country Mr. Walker of Amo's Grove, near Homsey, received its seeds in 1821. It 
is hardy, and will sometimes grow well in the open border, while at others, it dies off without any apparent 
cause. The reason of this is the length of its root, which requires a light sandy soil that it can easily penetrate. 
To raise this plant, the seeds should be sown in light sandy soil where they are to remain ; or sown in pots in a 
hotbed, and when planted out the whole of the earth should be taken out of the pot together, and planted in a 
hole made in the border, without disturbing the roots in the slightest degree. The seeds should be sown thickly, 
and not tliinned out ; they are rather scarce, as they will only ripen in warm dry summers, but we procured 

some from Mr. Charlwood in March last, which, sown in a pot in a hotbed, came up very weU in about a week ; 

• 

while others came up in about three weeks in the open ground. 
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GENUS XI. 
BISCUTELLA, Lin. THE BUCKLER MUSTARD, 



^AAWMV^'^^iW^'VN^WM^^^ 



Lin. Sytt TETRADYNAJtfU SILICULOSA. 
Qmbuo C?gABM?ria. Rilieto Ikt, biieotetow Oelli adnate klenllj to the un. Stjle iMg^ pemnnent. Eubfyo iaYeite4.^G. Dm.) 



1.— BISCUTELLA HISPIDA, Dec. THE HAIRY BUCKLER MUSTARD. 



SYXOMTiin. — ^B. macrocBTpa, Hori. ? B. auricaUu, Lvn. \ ? B. 
erigerifoliA, Deo. B. coronopifolim, Hort. 
ExroRATiNO. — ^Bot. Mag. t. 2444. 



SpBanc Chaeacter. — Calyx acutely 2-ipamd. Pod smooth, 
rough in the centre ftom elevated dots, not oTerbaaging the s^le at (he 
top. Stem hispid. — (Cr. D<m.) 



Description, &c. — A little plant, with bright yellow flowers, very mach like those of the common mnstard, 
and very carious seeds, that look like two little shields fastened together, lliere are several kinds named in the 
seed catalogues, but they all appear to be Tarieties of one kind. The seeds should be sown in a fight sandy soil, 
at any time during the spring and summer, and they will generally flower six weeks after sowing. Seeds may 
be procured in any seed-shop, as they ripen abundantly. 



GENUS XII. 
MENONVILLEA, Dec. THE MENONVILLEA. 



^»MMM^^^M»^»^i^»*MV^»^^ 



Lm. Syst. TETRADTNAMIA SILICULOSA. 
QmDuc Chakactkr. — Style somewhat stipitate, hiscutate. Cells with the margin expanded into a wing, ending in the parsllel disk. — (G. D<mJ) 



1.— MENONVILLEA FILIFOLIA, FUch. et Meyer. THE THREAD-LEAVED MENONVILLEA. 

ExoRATiNo.— Sweet's Brit. Flow. Gard., Second Series, t. 371. 
Spbcific Chamactek. — Leaves thread-like, undivided or ladniated. 

Description, &€. — A slender but rigid plant, growing erect about a foot high. The flowers are white, and 
of no great beauty ; the leaves are long and narrow like grass. It is a native of Chili, and was introduced in 
1837 by A. B. Lambert, Esq., who received the seeds from the Botanic Garden at St. Petersburg. It requires a 
light loamy soil, and similar treatment to Schizopetalon, but we do not know where to {Hrocure seeds. 



GENUS XIIL 
CAKILE, Taum. THE SEA ROCKET. 



lAn. SfgL TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 
Gknerio Charactir.— JSilicle two-jointed, compressed, upper joint ensiform. Seeds solitary in the cellsi upper one erect, lower one 

pendulous. — (G. Dun.) 



1.— CAKILE MARITIMA, Scop. THE COMMON SEA ROCKET. 



SYMOKYim. — ^Bunias Cakile, Lin. Isatis pinnata, Forth. Rapis- 
trum maridmum, Berg. 

I. Bot. t. 281 ; 2nd. Edit, vol. t. t. 891. 



Spbcific Cbabactbb. — ^Upper joint of pod enaifoim. LeaTes pinnate* 
parted.— (G. Don.) ' 

Description, &c. — ^A very omamental British plant, found on the aea-ahoie. Its stem is much biandied 
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and bushy, and its branches spreading or zigzag. It» leaves are of a bluish green, and its flowers, which are 
lugB and handsome, and produced in bushy racemes, are purple or white. It requires a sandy soil, and flowers 
from June till September. 



GENUS XIV. 
RICOTIA, Lin. THE RICOTIA, OR SYRIAN HONESTY. 



WWW*A«W^^A^^AAMAA^ 



Ltfi. S^si. TETRADYNAMU SILICULOSA. 

Gmuc CHAKAcm.— Silide iMiile, oblong, adult ones 1-celled^ in conaequence of the dissepiment haying Tuiiahed, Vslves flat Galjpc 

TalTulftT, bigibbouB at the base. Petals emai^nate. Stamans toothless.^ G. Don,} 



1.— RICOTIA LUNARIA, Dee. SYRIAN HONESTY. 



STvomniBS. — ^B. JEgyptiaca, Lam. Lnnaria Riootia, Gartn, Csr- 
damine Lnnaria, L. 
EMOBATmoB.— Bot. Beg. 49 ; Sweet's Brit. Flow. Gaid. Second 



Series, t. 411. 

SneciFic CniBACTEE. — Leaves almost bipinnatet. Lobes oblong, 
tinuated, angular.— ((?. Don.) 



Descbiftion, &c. — A pretty little plant with dark purple flowers, resembling in every respect, except colour, 
those of the Virginia stock. It is a native of Syria, and was first introduced in 17^7* It was soon after lost, 
and has since been frequently introduced, and lost after a season or two, from its not ripening its seeds. It is 
now grown snccessfrilly by Messrs. Booth of Hamburgh ; Mr. George Booth haying collected the seed on rocky 
situations in Palestine, where it flowers in April. The seeds should be sown very thickly on rock-work in 
autumn ; and in &vourable situationB, that is, such as are warm and dry, the rock- work will be covered with a 
prafonon of flowers, which from their dark purple, and white centre, will have a very siariking effect. 



GENUS XV. 
ERYSIMUM, Gtert THE TREACLE MUSTARD. 

Lm. Sy$i. TETBADYNAMU SILIQUOSA. 
Osmouc GHARAcrnu— Siliqne tetfagonal. Calyx dosed. Cotyledons flat, oblong.— (D^e.) 



1.— ERYSIMUM PEROWSKIANUM, Fi$di. et Meyer. PEROWSKI'S ERYSIMUM, OR THE PALESTINE 

TREACLE MUSTARD. 

ExoBATmo. — Floral Calnnot, vol. iii. p. 19. I Petals obovite. Seed-vessel bowed. Stigmata somewhat globose, 

SnciFic Chaeactbr.— I/eaves petiolate, lanceolate, remotely toothed. | fleshy. — (Know, et West) 

Desgriftion, &o.-— a rather coarse-growing plant, with very large and showy bright orange, or rather 
scarlet flowers. It ib a native of Palestine, and was sent from St. Petersburg, to the Birmingham Botanic 
Oardea, in 183B. The name is not in any of the London nurserymen's catalogues, but seeds may probably be 
ofatemed of Messrs. Pope and Sons, Handsworth, near Birmingham. The plant is quite hardy, and requires no 
particular care in its cultivation. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



EsBSNTiAL Charactik.— Calyx of 4 to 6 sepalt. Corolla of 4 to 6 
petals. Stameoa 6 or more, almost perigTnoiu, rarelj tetiadyDamooa. 
Torus QSttslly glandular ; stipe of ovarum slender. Fruit a siliquose 



CAPPARIDEiE. 

one-eelled capsule which opens at top, or a one-eelled maoy^ssedsd 
berry. Placentas Inter-valrular. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — Most of the plants belonging to this order are shrubby, like the common caper, and it 
only contains a few annuals, most of -which belong to the genus Cleome. , It is somewhat remarkable, that while 
the seeds of (he caper, and the genera most nearly allied to it, are apt soon to become rancid ; those of the different 
species of the genus Cleome, and of the other annuals, will keep in a vegetatiTe state for several years, and may 
thus be easily introduced from any part of the world. The annual plants belonging to this order are aU very 
splendid, and many of them hardy, though but very few of them have been introduced. 

GENUS I. 
CLEOME, Lin. THE CLEOME. 



0^0^^^t^^s^^^^^t^t^^^t^^^ 



Lin, SytU TETRA-HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Qbmeuo CaiBAom.— Oaljx of 4-ipreading nearly equal sepals. Petals 4. Receptacle somewhat hemispherical. 

free. Silique stipitate, or sessile.— (G. Don.) 



Stamens 6, rarely 4, 



1.— CLEOME SPINOSA, Sim. THE SPINY CLEOME. 



Syhohyio. — Cleome pungens, WiUd. 

£ifOBAY2xas.~Bot Mag. t 1640 ; and our^^. 6, in Plate 15. 

SpBcmc CBABAcraE. — Covered with a clammy pubescence. Leaves 



with 5 — 7 leaflets. Floral ones simple, seiaile, and cordate. Siliqve 
smooth and shorter than the stipe. — {G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^A very showy annual, which was formerly supposed not to live out of the stove ; but 
which is now found to succeed perfectly well if raised on a moderate hot-bed in February or March, and not 
planted out till the latter end of May or June. It requires a warm sheltered situation ; but if planted in front 
of a south wan, or in a sunny comer, it will flower beautifully from July to September. It is a native of South 
America and the West Indies, and was introduced in 1731. It may be observed that the plants now grown, 
being brought from South America, are much hardier than those first introduced, which were brought from the 
West Indies. Seeds m&iy be obtained in all the seed-shops. 



2.— CLEOME PENTAPHYLLA, Un. THE FIVE-LEAVED CLEOME. 

Stwoiitmb. — Oynandropsis pentaphylla. — (Dm.) leaflets, the lowest and floral ones with 8 leafleta. Leaflets entire, and 



ExoAAviKos. — Bot. Mag. t. 1681 ; and our fig. 5, in Plate 15. 
Bpkific CBABAcmu— Smoothish. Leaves on the stem with 5 



somewhat serrated. — (G. Don.) 



DE6CBiPnoN, &c. — A very beautiful species with white flowers. It is a native of India and South America, 
and is generally grown in the stove ; but may be raised in a hot-bed, and planted out in a warm dry border, 
where it will flower better than in a hot-house* It was introduced in 1640, and seeds may be had in any seed- 
shop. 
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a— CLEOME ROSEA, Fahl. THE ROSE-COLOURED CLEOME. 

« 

EiwEATiinw. — Bot Rag. t 980. I and flor%. ones ternate, nppennost ovate, tetaile. Silique ■mooth, 

Smanc Coaaactcr.— Unarmed, smooth. Leaflets quinate, lower | length of stipe. — (O. Don.) 

Description, &c. — An upright and rather stiff plant, growing about a foot and a half high, with stiff rose- 
ooloored flowers. It is a native of Rio Janeiro, introduced in 1824. Seeds may be had at Charlwood's, and at 
Forrest's, Kensington. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF CLEOME. 



The following kinds, though some of them much hardier than those we have enumerated, are not in any 
nuneiyman 8 catalogue ; but we mention them in the hope that a demand may be created for them, in which 
case nurserymen will take care soon to procure the seeds. 

C. PUBESCENS, Simt. Bot, Mag, t. 1857. 

This species has white flowers, and bears some general resemblance to C pmtaphylla^ though it differs in 
botanical construction. Its seeds were sent to England from Paris, in 1815 ; but it is not known of what coimtry 
it is a native. It is half hardy. 

C. SPECIOSISSIMA, Deppe, Bot. Mag. t. 1312. 

A splendid plant with bright rose-coloured flowers ; perhaps the handsomest of all the species. A native of 
the country near Xalapa in Mexico ; introduced in 1829. It may be treated as a common border flower, and it 
will ripen its seeds in the open air. 

C. MONOPHYLLA, /.w. 
A native of Ceylon, with yellow flowers, and greenish blue anthers. Introduced in 1759. 

C. TETRANDRA, Banks. 

A native of New Holland, with yellow flowers, which would probably prove hardy in England, but which is 
not yet introduced. 

C. yiOLACEAy Lin. 
A native of Portugal, quite hardy, introduced in 1776. The flowers are purple, spotted with yellow. 

C. ARABICA, Lin. 

A native of sandy places in Arabia. Introduced in 1794. The flowers are white, with yellow veins, and 
tinged with purple at the extremity ; the filaments are yellow. 

There are many other kinds of Cleome, all beautiful and well worthy of cultivation. They may all be sown 
on a hotbed early in Spring, and planted out into a warm dry border about the middle of May. They will then 
flower splendidly, and ripen abundance of seeds. The seeds, as already observed, will keep well, and are there- 
fore suitable for being sent from a distant country. 
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CHAPTER X. 



MALESHERBIAGE^. 



Bmbhtul CHJUUffm.— CUtz tabular, membnneoas, inflated, 5- 
lobed. LobM imbricated in MtiTatioiL Petals 5, alternating iwith the 
■egmeati of the calyx, pernatent conTnlnte in ostiTation ariaing on the 
ontade of a short membraneous rim or corona. Stamens 5 or 10, 
pei^gynons. Filaments filiform, distinct or connected with the stipe of 
the ovarium. Anthen veinatile. Ovarium superior, stipate, 1-oelied, 
with the plaoentas at the base, from whiah the ovules arise bj the 



intervention of umbilical cords* Stjles 3, filiform, very long, iriaig 
fW>m distinct points of the apex of the ovarium. Stigmas dante. 
Fruit ovular, I-celled, 3-valved, membraDeoas more or leis, nsaj- 
seeded. Seeds attached by umbilical oorda to pboentas arinng either 
from the ails of the valves, or from their base. Testa crvitaceou, 
brittle, with a fleshy erest, and no arillos. Embryo round, io the 
centre of fleshy albumen, with the radical next the hylum.— (G. Dsa. 



GENUS I. 
MALESHERBIA, Ruiz et Paoon. THE MALESHERBIA. 



^W^'W^M^VK^kArtW^tfMtAAA 



Lin. Sfst. PENTANDRIA. M0N06YNIA. 
GnmtiG Charactie.— The same as that of the Order. 



1.— MALESHERBIA CORONATA, JD. Don. THE; CROWNED MALESHERBIA. 



EiMBAViNas.-^weet's Brit. Flow. Gard., 2nd Series, 1. 167 ; and 
our;^. 3, in Plate 15. 
Svicmc Chabactbe. — Plant clothed with glandular pubescence. 



Leaves linear, sinuately toothed ; throat of the eslyx dilated ; crovs 
simple, toothed. — (G. Don.) 



DssoBiFTiONy &0. — ^A very angular and ornamental plant, a native of Chili at Valparaiso, raised from seeds 
brought oyer by Mr. Hugh Cuming, in 1832. The seeds are not common in the seed-shops, but they may be had 
from Mr. Charlwood, and at some other places. They should be sown in pots in light rich earth, in February or 
March, and placed in a hotbed ; and when they come up they should be transjplanted several times into huger 
and larger pots, till the middle of May, or beginning of June, and then planted out into a rich, wann, aad 
well-sheltered border, where, if allowed plenty of room, and occasionally watered, they wiU grow two feet or 
three feet high, and spread in proportion, flowering abundantly. 



2.— MALESHERBIA LINEARIFOLLk, Pair. THE LINEAR-LEAVED MALESHERBIA. 



Swoinriiss..— ? Gynopleura linearifolia, Cav. ? Halesherbia pani- 
culata, (Z). Don.) 
EwGnAViMoa.— Bot. Mag. t 3362 ; and our >l^. 4, in Plate lA. 



SpKiric Charactbe. — Clothed with glandular pubescence. leaves 
linear, toothed, stipulated at the base. Stipules tripartite. Throat of 
the calyx dilated. Ovarium subglobose. — {Hook.) 



Description, &c.— A slender delicate plant, growing about a foot liigh, and bearing panicles of pale-bine 
flowers. It is a native of the Andes, whence seeds of it were brought by Mr. Hugh Cuming. It flowered, for 
the first time in Britain, in September 1834, in the Glasgow Botanic Gkurden, where it was kept in the green- 
house. From the mountainous situation, however, which it occupies in its native country, it would probably 
succeed well if sown in May in the open ground in the neighbourhood of London. We do not know where seeds 
are to be procured. 
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CHAPTER XL 



EasKNTUL Ctuauenm, flf|w1i 



LINACE-ffl. 

3 — 5. Petals 3 — 5, hypogynont. Stameni 3—5, hypogynoai, combined tt their 
G^ule lO-eelled. CeHa 2-feeded. Seeds compniaed. 



StjlM 



GENUS I. 
LINUM, Bauh. THE FLAX, 
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Lin, S^tt. PENTANDRIA PENTAOYNU. 
QmBuc Ghaeactbe.— Sqttli 5, entire. Petals 5. Stamens 5. Styles 5, larelx 1 or 3. — (G. Don.) 



1.— LINUM U8ITATISSIMUM, Lm. THE COMMON FLAX. 



ENmATnrGB.— Eng. Bot. 1. 1357, 2nd Edition, toI. iii., t. 453 ; and 
•vrjiff, I, in Pbte 15. 
Speofic Chabactou — ^Pknt erect, glabrons. Leaves lanoeolste or 



linear acute, panicle corymbose. Sepals ovate, acate, or mocronate, 
with scaiious or membranaceous maigins. Petals rather crenated, three 
times larger than the calyx.— (G. Dan.) 



Description, &c. — How many peisons are there who wear linen, who have no idea of the simple beanty of 
the flower of the plant producing it. The common flax has large dear blue flowers ; and where it is allowed 
room to spread, it makes a handsome plant. The flax, though now found wild in Britain, is supposed to have 
been originally introduced from Egypt ; and it has been in cultiyation for its fibre from almost the earliest 
period of civilisation. When grown entirely for its fibre, the seeds are sown as thickly as possible, in order that 
the plants may be drawn up with long and slender stems, and have a fine fibre ; and this is the case in Holland 
and the Netherlands, where it is cultivated extensively. When it is grown partly for its fibre, and partly for the 
seed which is called linseed, and used to make linseed oil, to feed birds, &c., it is sown much thinner and 
encouraged to form a branching head. If the fibre be the sole object, the plant is pulled green and instantly 
tied in bundles, which are placed in water to macerate ; but when the seeds are thought valuable, they are 
suffered to ripen, and when the plant is pulled, the head is drawn through an instrument like a rake, or coarse 
comb, called a rippling machine, in order to separate the seeds from the stalks before they are laid in water. 
When the stalk is sufficiently decayed for the fibrous matter to be separated, it is what is called dressed ; that is, 
the fibre is separated from the woody part, which is called the harl, by scutching, and hacking or breaking, and 
heckling or combing. It is afterwards spun and woven into Hnen. 

When grown in gardens, the seeds should be sown as thinly as possible ; and when the plants come up they 
ahonld be thinned out, so as to leave only three in a patch ; and these should stand at a sufficient distance 
asunder to allow them room to branch. The soil should be deep, rich, and rather stiff. 
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2.— LINUM VERTICILLATUM, Lin. THE WHORLED-LEAVED, OR ROMAN FLAX. 

* Specific Charactbiu — Lmvcs in whorli, linew- lanceolate, upper ones aa well aa the calyoea ▼illoua.— (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^A pretty delicate little plant, resembling the common flax, but smaller in all its partC) 
and with very pale flowers, which are rather of a Prench grey than blue. The seeds of this species are more 
common than those of any other in the seed-shops ; and they require no particular care in their culture, except 
that they should be sown in rich loamy soil. Like all oily seeds they do not keep well, so should be used as soon 
as practicable after ripening. The plant is a native of Italy, near Rome ; and the date of its introduction u 
unknown. 



3.r-LINUM BERENDIERI, Hook. BERENDIER'S YELLOW FLAX. 



Sywomymb. — L. Platzii, Hook, 

EMORAYiMQa.—Bot. Mag. 1 3480 ; and owrftg. 2, in Plate 15. 

Specific GHAEACTEn. — Sterna angalar, numerous and branching. 



L«aveB alternate, linear and amooth, mucronate-aeuminate, maigiiieTai. 
Flowen tub-corymboae. Dracteaa lanceolate-acuminate, briatlj. Sepili 
roughly lerrulated at the margin. Capaules globoio acute. — (Hook.) 



Description, &c.— A very beautiful yellow-flowered flax, growing about a foot high. A native of Mexico, 
from which country it was sent by Mr. Drummond in 1835 to the Glasgow Botanic Garden. It requires a rich 
light soil ; and to blossom at its natural season, March, it should be sown the preyious August or September, 
mther in the open ground covered with litter, or in pots under glass. It succeeds very well, however, if bowq 
in March or April, when it will blossom in August. Seeds may be had at Charlwood's, and other seed-sbope, 
where it is frequently called a biennial, from the practice we have alluded to of sowing it in the autumn. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF ANNUAL FLAX. 



The following species are all very ornamental ; and they are all said to have been introduced, but we do not 
know where seeds of them are to be procured. 

L. GALLICUM, Lin. 
A native of France and Spain. A low-growing plant with yellow flowers. Introduced 1777- 

L. AUREUM, Waldt et KU. 
A very low plant, with golden yellow flowers, a native of Hungary. Introduced in 1820. 

L. VIRGINIANUM, Lin. 
A native of North America on dry sunny hills, with small pale yellow flowers. 

L. STRIATUM, Walt. 
A native of Carolina, with striped blue and white flowers. Introduced in 1817* 
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CHAPTER XII. 



CISTACEiE. 

f^snrruL CsAiucm.— -Calyx of five anequal sepals. Petals five. Stamens definite or indefinite, hypogynoiu. Capaule 3 — S-valved . 

1— 5-celli'd, mauj.seeded. Placentas parietal. — (G, Don.) 

GENUS I. 
HELIANTHEMUM, Toum. THE SUN-ROSE. 

Lm. Sy$U POLYANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Grnbric CHAKAcrnu — Calyx of three equal sepals or of five unequal sepals. Capsule triquetrous, 1 -celled, 3-valved, with a narrow diaaepiment 

or a plaoentarious nerve in the middle of each valve. — {G. Don.) 



J.— HELIANTHEMUM GUTTATUM, MiU. THE SPOTTED SUN-ROSE. 



linear, 3-nerved, villously-hairy, uppermost onea alternate. Raoemea 
loose, bnictless. Pedicels filiform, almost naked ; outer sepals one 
half shorter than the inner ones. — (G. Don.) 



STMOMYMra. — Cistus guttatuf, lAn. C. acuminatus, Vw, 
Emoravings. — Eng. Bot. 544, 2nd Edition, vol. v. t. 758 ; and 
am Jig. 7, in Plate 15. 

Specific CiLUucTBR. — Rather hairy. Leaves opposite, sessile, oblong. 

Description, &c. — A very pretty little flower, almost the only annual of all the extensive genus to which it 
helongs. There are several varieties of it, differing very little from each other. It is a native of Britain and 
the whole of Europe ; its seeds may he had in any seed-shop, and they may he sown in March or April. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



VIOLACEiE. 



EasEKTiAL Charactkr. — Sepals 5, equal or unequal. Corolla spurred 
cf 5 petals, regular or irregular. Stamens 5, perigynous. Filaments 
diawn out earii into a scale beyond the anther; two of the filamenta in 



irregular flowers are furnished with an appendage each, which are 
drawn within the spur. Capaule one-celled, three-valved, many- 
seeded. Placentas three parietal. — (G. Don.) 



GENUS I. 
VIOLA, Toum. THE VIOLET. 
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Lin. Sysi. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 



Gnnouc Cbabactbr. — Calyx with unequal sepals, all drawn out at 
the base more or less into ear^liko appendages. Lower petal drawn 
out at the base into a hollow spur. Stamens approximate, the two 



anterior anthers furnished with long awl-like appendages. Capaule 
triagonal. Valves opening with elaaticity. — (G. Don.) 



1.— VIOLA TRICOLOR, Lm. THE THREE-COLOURED VIOLET, OR COMMON HEARTSEASE. 

{fig- 3), which are all old kinds, and to which may be added many 
others. The best new kinds in 1838, we are told by Mr. Hopgood, were 
Victoria with a white ground ; Trafiilgar stiaw colour and purple ; Venus 
fine eye; Chimpanzee fine purple; Gem; and Deademona superb 
yellow. To these might be added many others, but aa fresh onea are 
brought forward every season, it would be of little use to enumerate 
them. 

Specific CBAaAcrsR. — Root somewhat fusiform. Stems branched, 
diflruse. Lower leaves ovate-cordate, deeply crenate. Stipulas run- 
ciately-pinnatifid, with the middle lobe crenated. Petals mcumbent, 
with short clawi ; spur thick, obtote, not stretched oat ; nectaries 
short. Seeds oblong-ovate.^(G. Don^ 



EM0RAVIMG8. — Eng. Bot. t. 1287, 2nd Edit. vol. ii. t ; and our 
JIgM. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, in Plate 14. 

VARicnxa. — These are very numerous ; amounting indeed to above 
a thousand,, moat of which can scarcely be called varieties, as they are 
in fact hybrids between the annual spedes V. tricolor, and the perennial 
kinds V. grandiflora, V. altaica, V. amoena, &c These hybrids partake 
in ao much of tlie character of V. tricolor, that they will all blossom 
about two montlis after soiring their seed ; while they have so much of 
the perennial about them, that they may be propagated by cuttiI^^ &c., 
and thua kept alive several years. Among the varieties now in cul- 
tivation are, Allen's John Bull {fig. 6), Allen's Minerva {fig. 5), 
Enterprise (fig. 4), Fairbnm's Anna Maria (fig. 7), Brown's Tiger, 



Description, &e. — ^The flowen of the wild Heartsease consist of five petak ; the two upper of which are 
ranch larger than the lower ones, and of a different colour. The two upper petals are generally purple, and the 
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three lower ones yellow ; the centre one being broader than the others, and streaked with dark brown. What 
appear to be the leaves, consist each of one long real leaf, and two deeply out stipules. The stamens are Tery 
curiously formed ; they have no filaments, but two of them have long tails, and they are all bordered by a fringe of 
hairs. The style is short, fleshy, and funnel-shaped ; and at the top there is a hole, to which there is a small 
lip. The seed-pod is oblong, and when ripe, it splits into three parts to discharge the seeds. The root is canot- 
shaped ; and if eaten, it acts as an emetic. 

This heartsease, notwithstanding its curious internal construction, is so small, so simple, and apparently so 
unpretending, that it is scarcely possible to imagine that the large and magnificent flowers now called Hearts- 
eases by florists, can haye sprung fr<)m it. *' The cultiyated heartsease," Mr. Gk>rrie tells us, ^^ should have laige 
and round petals, the flower forming nearly a circle, not much undulated ; the colours distinct and permanent ; 
the eye rather small, and not deeply pencilled ; the flower-stalk strong and stnught ; and the stigma filling the 
open part of the eye." {Gard. Mag, yiii. p. 575.) Though this change is entirely the result of cultiyation, it 
must not be supposed thai the mere circumstance of transplanting a wild heartsease into rich garden soil, and 
carefully watering it, &c., will at once change it into a florist's flower. This is only the first step. Seeds are 
taken from a plant thus improved, and grown with great care ; and the largest and finest of the seedlings thus 
raised, are. selected to yield seed in their turn. Sometimes hybrids are raised by fecundating the stigma of one 
kind by the pollen of another ; and these plants generally possess, in a great degree, the qualities of both parents. 
Viola grandijlora is frequently used for producing hybrids with the common heartsease ; and this species has very 
large flowers, which peculiarity is preserred in all its seedlings. V. amoena is another parent, with very large 
flowers, the upper petals of which are of dark purple, and the lower ones of a paler bluish tinge ; and all the 
hybrids raised partly frx>m it, preserve these peculi<\ritie8 more or less. The descendants of the common hearts- 
ease, have dark purple and bright yellow flowers ; and those of V. lutea are generally nearly all yellow, with 
blackish, branched radiating lines. The hybrids raised from F. altaica are of a very pale, yellowish hue ; and the 
petals are generally somewhat undulated at the margin : those from V, rothptnagensU or kispida are of a pale 
bluish lilac, and those from V, hieolor are white, slightly veined with purple, and tinged with yellow at the base. 
All these kinds, of course, vary very much ; as these hybrids are made parents, in their turn, of what may be 
called sub-hybrids, and these again of others. The number of varieties of heartsease, it will thus be seen, may 
be said to be unlimited. There are now above a thousand named sorts ; and more are being raised every year. 
The variety of forms and colours which appear in the plants raised from seed, is indeed so great, that few 
floricultural pursuits can be more interesting, than to sow a bed of pansies, and watch when they come up for 
the new varieties that may be worth saving. Mr. Wells of Redleaf has a gaiNien set apart for experiments of 
this kind ; and a year or two ago, he described to us with so much vividness the pleasure he took in looking over 
his beds for new kinds, that he made us long for a garden with sufficient space to follow his example. Even at 
Bayswater, however, in the gardens of our neighbour, Mr. Hopgood, who raises heartseases for sale, we have seen 
almost innumerable varieties. During the year 1838, we saw them splendidly in flower from March to October ; 
and we observed that some few flowers, here and there, lingered through the winter of 1838-39. 

Geography and Histoby.^ — ^The heartsease is a native of nearly all Europe and North America. It grows 
always in sandy loam, and generally in the headlands, and under the hedges in cultivated fields. A curious 
anecdote related of the first American botanist Bertram, bears reference to this habitat of the plant. Bertnm 
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WAS a fiurroer, and one day while standing on the headland in one of his fields, snperintending some Cuining opera- 
tions, which were carrying on in the centre, he gathered a heartsease which grew at his feet, and thoughtlessly 
began to poll off its petals, while he was speaking to his men. We have already mentioned that the stamens and 
pistil of the heartsease are very curiously constructed ; the mass of stamens without filaments huddled together, 
looks something like the hody of some small animal ; the two that are furnished with tails, resemble arms ; and 
the style with its round knob-like top, and the hole in its side, bears considerable resemblance to a head. The 
curious appearance thus formed, caught Bertram's attention ; and he took it home with him to examine it more 
tttentiTely. From this slight circumstance Bertram became a botanist ; he gave up farming to study physic, as 
being more congenial with his new pursuits ; he entered into correspondence with Linnaeus, and all the first 
naturalists in his time ; and he died loaded with honours received from almost every scientific society in Europe 
The heartsease, though long a favourite garden flower, was not valued by florists, till about 1810 or 1812, 
when the present Lady Monck, *^ then Lady Mary Bonnet, had a little flower-garden in the grounds of her father 
the Earl of Tankerville, at Walton-upon-Thames. In this little garden was the figure of a heart, in which this 
amiable lady used to plant the varieties of Pansies, which she accidentally discovered growing in her father's 
garden. Aided by the industry and aeeal of Mr. Richardson, then, and still gardener at Walton, several pretty varie- 
ties were raised and transplanted to this little parterre." — {Gard. Mag, vol. zi. p. 4270 ^^m this small beginning 
may be traced the rage which has since prevailed for cultivating this flower. Mr. Richardson soon became 
extremely fond of raising new varieties from seed ; and in the year 1813 or 1814, some of his new kinds attracted 
the attention of Mr. Lee, of the Hammersmith nursery. Mr. Lee instantly perceived the advantage that might 
be derived from the culture of tliis flower ; and a number of new and beautiful varieties were soon raised in the 
Hammersmith nursery. Other nurserymen followed his example, and in the course of a few years, the hearts- 
ease took its place as a florist's flower. 

The names of the heartsease are very numerous. Besides Heartsease and Pansy, by which names it is 
genially designated in books, it is called Herb Trinity, Love and Idleness, Love in Idleness, Live in Idleness, 
Kiss behind the garden gate. Three faces under a hood. Kit run in the streets. Call me to you, Jump up and 
kiss me, Look up and kiss me. Pink of my John, Flower of Jove, Flamy, &c. The French call it Herbe de la 
Trinite, and Pensee, which last name is no doubt the origin of our word. Pansy. The Spaniards also name it 
Yerba de la Trinidad. The Italians call it Little Flame, Winged Yiolet and Butterfly Yiolet (viola farfalla). 
They also call it Mother and Daughter-in-law ; and this strange name accords with that given to it by the 
Germans, who caU it Step-mother. 

Culture. — It is the habit of the Heartsease to ripen a succession of seed during the whole of its flowering 
season. As soon as the petab of a flower drop, its seed-pod sweUs and ripens, while other flowers are expanding ; 
and thus the plant generally bears ripe fruit and flowers at the same time. The seed may be sown of the 
common sorts in the common soil ; but for the finer kinds it is usual to make a bed in some shady part of the 
garden. The soil of this bed should be about eighteen inches deep, and it should conrist of loam mixed with 
sand and vegetable mould, and highly manured. The seedlings will flower in about two months from the sowing 
of the seed, whether the time of sowing be autumn, summer, or spring ; and as soon as they have flowered, the 
plants should be all taken up, the best replanted eighteen inches apart, and the others thrown away. It must 
he remembered that though these plants are very liable to be scorched by the excessive heat of the sun, and 
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require constant watering, they are also yery liable to be damped off by cold and wet in winter. It mu^t 
therefore be contrived that the bed in which they are planted shall be well drained, and open to the ea8t uid 
west, Th9 wild heartsease is quite hardy ; but the finer sorts, in proportion to the number of generations that 
they are removed from it, become delicate and liable to disease. 

The finest flowers are said to be produced by cuttings, taken off in spring, and grown rapidly so as to flower 
the same summer or autumn. These cuttings should be taken from the points of the shoots, cutting them off 
immediately below a joint. This is done with all cuttings, as it ia from the joints or buds only that the young roots 
will grow. The end of the cutting must be made firm in the soil, to induce it to throw out roots ; ^nd it most 
be covered with a bell-glass and shaded, to keep in the moisture and prevent too much evaporation by the leaves, 
which the cutting, having no roots by which it can imbibe a fresh supply, would be unable to support, For the 
same reason the cutting is deprived of the greater part of its leaves ; as every leaf presents a fr^sh surface for 
evaporation. The cuttings of heartsease should either be struck (that is, induced to strike root) in silver sand or 
yery sandy loam ; as soil of this kind by permitting the transmission of water through it, prevents stagnation, and 
consequently the lower parts of the stems from absorbing it to such a degree as to induce rottenness. As soon as 
the cuttings are rooted they should be transplanted to the bed or border, and supplied with water, and shs^ded for 
a day or two till the roots become established. 

The finer kinds of heartsease are also propagated by layers. The operation of layering is performed by 
pegging down the young shoots, and covering them all but their points with rich mould kept moist, When the 
layers have rooted, they are divided from the parent plant and transplanted. The roots may also be divided 
into what are called slips, and planted in a shady border, the plants which have not yet flowered being preferred 
for this operation. 

In all cases where heartseases are to be transplanted, or cuttings or layers planted out, it should be done, if 
possible, in dull rainy weather ; and if this is impossible, the newly- transplanted flowers should be well watered 
and shaded. Where new kinds are to be raised from seed, the seed should be gathered from those plants which 
produce the largest and handsomest flowers, and at the season when they blossom in greatest perfection ; and 
this season is usually from April till June, as the plants appear weakened by the heat of summer, and gene- 
rally produce smaller flowers in autumn. Though heartseases may be said to be in flower in favourable 
situations nearly all the year, they are only in full flower in two seasons — viz., from April to June, and bom 
August or September till the setting in of the winter. 



2.— VIOLA LUTEA, Huds. THE YELLOW HEARTSEASE. 



E1VORATIMO8. — Eng. Bot. t. 721, 2nd Edition, vol. ii. ; and ova Jig. 
2, in Plate 14. 

Specific Character. — Root fibrous, Blender. Stems triangular, 



simple. Leaves ovateH>blong, crenate, fringed. Stipulas ptlmatifid. 
Sepais lanceolate, acute. Petals wedge-shaped, with long distinct 
claws. Spur the length of the calyx. — (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — ^The flower is larger than that of F. tricolor ^ and is yellow marked with blackish, 
radiating lines ; sometimes the upper petals are purple. It is a native of Britain, particularly of the mountsins 
in Wales and Scotland, It is properly a perennial, but it has been introduced here ; because when raised from 
seed the young plants will flower almost as soon as those of the common heartsease-^that is, in aboat two 
months after the seeds are sown. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



RESEDACEiE. 



EtsEarriAL CiuiucTsa. — Caljrx 4 — 6 parted, or 5- toothed. Petals 
4 — 6, open in estiyation, unguiculate, interted into the base of a 
dilated diac Stamens definite, 2 or 3 to each petal; hypogynous. 



Stigma 3 — 4 lobed. Capsirie inflated, trigonal ; placentas parietal. 
Seeds cochleate. — (G. Don.) This order, and that of Violaeea, 
according to the botanical arrangement, should precede Cappeuridacem. 



GENUS I. 
RESEDA, Lin. THE MIGNONETTE. 



*WV^^^W^^^^^»*N^^»^>^^ 



lAn. Syst, OCTO-POLYANDRIA, TRI-TETRAGYNIA 
GcKxiuc Cha&actea. — Calyx of 4 — 5 — 6, narrow segments. Petals 4 — 5 — 6 cloven. Capsule bladdery, 3 — 4 homed, many-seeded. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^This genus consists of numeroas species, the most remarkable of which are the Weld, 
or Dyer's Weed (Re$eda ItUeola)^ a British plant, used in dyeing yellow, and from which the colour called 
Dutch pink is made ; and the common sweet-scented Mignonette (Reseda odorcUa), 



1.— RESEDA ODORATA, Lin. THE COMMON, OR SWEET-SCENTED MIGNONETTE. 



Engrattmo. — Bot Mag. t. 29. 

Sraciric Charactxr. — Leaves lanceolate, bluntish, entire, or trifid. 
Calyx 6-parted, equal in length to the petals, w^hich are finely cleft 



into many cluh-«haped divisions ; the two lowest «mple. Capsule* 
3-toothcd. — (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — The Mignonette, though called an annual, and always treated as such in this country, is 
in fact a shruh, and when carefully preserved through the winter, its stem becomes woody. In this state, it is 
called the tree Mignonette, and is by many supposed to be a different species. Though its flower is by no means 
showy, it is a general favourite for its fragrance, and there are few flower-gardens in which it is not sown. It is 
a native of Barbary, where it has been found, by modem botanists, in the sands near Mascora, a fortified town of 
Algiers. It b also generally described in books as a native of Egypt, but on what ftuthority is not known, as 
there is no record of its having been ever found wild in that country. The earliest English writers who mention 
it (about the middle of the eighteenth century) call it the Egyptian Rocket. It appears to have been first 
brought firom Barbary into Spain, from which country it was carried to the south of France, and thence to Paris. 
From Paris, its seeds are said to have been sent by Lord Bateman to Mr. Bateman, at Windsor, in 1742, though 
it did not come into general cultivation till 1752, when seeds of it were received by Miller, who was then curator 
of the Botanic Garden, Chelsea, from Dr. Adrian Van Royen, of Leyden. From the Chelsea Garden it soon 
passed into those of the London florists, and the ^' fragrant weed," as Cowper calls it, soon became a favourite. 

The name of Reseda is derived from the Latin resedoy to calm, or appease : and it is supposed to bear reference 
to the healing properties of one of the species. The name Mignonette is literally *' little darling." It is said in the 
little work called Le hangage des Fleurs. that this flower forms part of the arms of a noble family in Saxony, 
from an incident in the life of one of its descendants. The l^end is that the Count Walsthein was paying his 
addresses to a beautiful heiress, who trifled with his affections, and who had a dependent cousin secretly in love 
with the count. One evening, while walking in the garden, the ladies each chose a flower, and the heiress gaily 
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chaUenged ihe Connt to write the description of each in one line. She had chosen a Wild Rose, and the Count, 
who had been piqued hj her namerons flirtations, wrote^- 

Charming, but CTanesoent. 

The cousin had chosen Mignonette, and the Count's motto for this flower was— 

Your qualities turpast your channs. 

The legend odds, that the Count married the cousin, and in compliment to her, inserted the Mignonette in his 
coat of amid. 

CuLTUBB. — ^The Mignonette is so farourite a flower that it is sown at all seasons, and many gardeners 
oontrive to have it in flower every month in the year. To do this, they sow it at four or five different times. 
If it be wanted to flower in winter, the seed is usually sown in the open ground about the end of July. About 
the middle of September these plants will be ready for planting in pots, shading them for a few days after truns- 
planting, and protecting them firom heavy rains. Before the frost sets in, the pots should be placed in frames till 
the beginning of November, when some of them will begin to show flower-buds. They should then be removed 
to the greenhouse, where they will branch out, and continue flowering till spring. In small gardens, where there 
are neither greenhouses nor frames, the same effect may be produced by placing the pots in the window of a room 
without a fire, till they begin to form blossom buds, and then removing them to a warm window in a living room, 
where they will blossom beautifully. Abundance of Mignonette will be thus produced from November till 
March ; but it will be more difEicult to have plants in flower during the months of March, April, and May. The 
seeds, in this case, must be sown in pots about the latter end of August. They must be protected from the cold, 
and heavy rains, and in November they should be thinned out, leaving only eight or ten plants in each pot. The 
pots should then be sunk in an old hotbed of manure, or tan, and covered with a frume, where they must be kept, 
and covered closely at night, till they begin to form flower-buds, when they must be removed to the greenhouse. 
In a small garden, the seeds may be sown in pots, and during the severe weather, a shallow box, or packing-case, 
may be filled vrith coal ashes, into which the pots may be plunged. This will keep the roots moist, and prevent 
the leaves from turning yellow. In very severe frosts, the plants may be covered with an old blanket, or piece of 
carpeting. When they have formed blossom buds, they may be removed to the window of a room where there 
is a fire, when they will blossom freely. A third crop may be sown in February, and treated like the last, or 
raised on a hotbed. These will come into blossom by the end of May, and they will be succeeded by plants sown 
in April, which will continue in flower tiU they are killed by the frost. The summer-sown species will then be 
just ready to flower ; and thus a succession of flowers will be kept up all the year. 

Among the many uses of the Mignonette, may be reckoned that of planting it with Candy-tuft, Clarkias, &c., 
as we have already recommended. Boxes of it are also raised for windows, &c., and tufts are planted in 
court-yards. Wherever it may be grown, care should be taken to sow the seeds in a poor sandy soil, as unless 
this is done, the Mignonette will have scarcely any fragrance. 

The tree Mignonette is nothing but the common Mignonette, preserved through the winter, and trained so as 
to form a tree. It is propagated by cuttings, and is more fragrant than when grown as an annual. Many 
persons attempt to buy its seeds ; but as its real seeds would only produce the common kind, nurserymen generally 
sell the seeds of the Dyer's Weed {Reseda luteola\ a common British plant, for it. This pknt is an annual, with 
taller and stronger stems than the common Mignonette, and it is cultivated for the yellow dye which it affords ; 
but it certainly is not worth growing in a flower-garden. 






^Sirs^- kit. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



MALVACEAE. 



ftnd ovsria. Anthers one-celled. Carpelt numerous, disposed in a 
whorl around the axis, capsular or baccate. — (G. Don,) 



EssEMTUL CHARAcrm. — Sepals generally 5, rarely 3-^. Petals 
5, twisted in aestivation. Stamens numerous, hypogynoas, and com- 
bined with the claws of the petals into a column, which girds the style 

Description, &c. — ^AU the plants belonging to the order Malvacesd are remarkable for their showy flowers 
and curious seed-yessels, which resemble little cheeses, and are full of a mucilaginous matter, which is reckoned 
excellent for diseases of the lungs. The name of Malva indicates this quality, as it is derived from a Greek 
word signifying soft, or softening. The flowers have several peculiarities in their botanical construction. The 
petals are curiously twisted together in the bud, and the stamens grow together at the base into a kind of column, 
bearing at their summits kidney-shaped anthers, each containing only one cell, instead of two, as is the case with 
most other plants. The carpels grow together in a circle, so as to form a flat plate with the styles, which are joined 
together at the bottom, rising like a column in the centre. '' Each carpel," says Dr. Lindley, ^' contains one 
seed, with an embryo curiously doubled up and filling the whole cavity ; hence, as the carpels are all of the same 
size, and arranged with the most exact regularity on the same level, if a fruit is cut through, it will present a 
singularly beautiful arrangement of the parts, which look like a vegetable star." 

GENUS I. 
MALVA, Lin. THE MALLOW. 

Ltfs. Sytt, MONADELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 

GnnRic CHaKAcrnu — Calyx girded hy a S-Ieaved inTolucrnm, rarely by a 5— ^-leared one ; leaflets oblong or setaceous. Carpels 

capsular, 1 -seeded, Tertidllate, disposed in an orbicular head. — (G. Don ) 

Desciiiption, &c. — ^The common Mallow of the hedges, and that so abundant in church-yards, are so well 
known, that but little description is necessary for the genus. A malvaceous plant may indeed be always known 
at first sight, and the only difficulty is to know which of the genera it belongs to ; which is not easily 
determined, as the difierences between the genera, consisting chiefly in the seed-pods, are not conspicuous to 
unbotanical eyes. All the kinds of annual plants belonging to this order should be sown in warm sunny 
situations, and are killed with the slightest frost ; they do not bear transplanting well, except when very young, or 
when a ball of earth is kept round the roots. They have been cultivated in flower-gardens ednce the time of 
Parkinson (1620), who says, that " for their bravery, they were entertained everywhere, into every country- 
woman's garden." — Paradiiuij p. 3661 . They may all, like the mignonette, be made perennial, or even shrubby, 
by keeping them through the winter in a greenhouse, and propagating them by cuttings. 



1.— MALVA MOSCHATA, Lin. THE MUSK MALLOW. 



Emokatxiigs — Eng. Bot. t. 547 ; 2nd edit., toI. t. t. 980 ; and our 
JSff.6m Plate 16 of the white variety. 

Varibty. — M, m. 2 alba, Hort. ; spti. M. m. 2 undulata; Sims 
Bot. Mag. t. 2298, has white flowers. 



SpEcinc Charactsr. — Lower leaves kidney-shaped, cut, cauline 
ones 5-deeply pinnatifid, ja^^ped sediments. Stems and calyxes acsbrous 
from simple hairs.— (G. Don^ 



Description, he. — ^The species has large rose-coloured flowers, and a riender branching stem, with very 
deeply out leaves. It grows wild in Britain, on the borders of fields, and by the road side in gravelly soil ; and 

N 2 
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in its wild state it is considered a perennialy though it is treated as an annual in gardens. The whole plant 
yields a faint musky odour when drawn through the hand. The white is a garden variety, and is not found wild. 
The seeds of both kinds may be had at Lee's, Hammersmith, and in most other seed-shops. 



2.-MALVA MAURITANIA, Lin. THE MAURITANIAN, OR IVY-LEAVED MALLOW. 

Etohatiikm — Brit Flow. Gard. t. 81. 
SpBciric CiURAcm. — Stem erect ; leaves 5-lobed, obtuae ; pedicels and foot-stalks smootlush. — ((?. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A strong-growing plant, rising nearly six feet high, with pink, crimson, or deep purple 
flowers. A natiye of Italy, Spain, and Portugal ; introduced in 1768 by John, Earl of Bute. Its seeds may be 
procured at any seed-shop, and ihey may be sown in autumn, or in March or April. 



3.— MALVA CRISPA, Lin. THE CURLED, OR FRENCH MALLOW. 

Spbcific Charactbk.— ^tem erect ; leaves angular, toothed, curled, glabrous; flowers axillary, sessile. — (G. Don.) 

DsscBiFnoN, &c. — This is one of the oldest foreign Mallows cultivated in our gardens, as it is included by 
Tusser in his list of garden flowers in 1573. It grows about six feet high, with an erect and vigorous stem ; and 
its flowers are rather small and whitish, tipped with pale purple or rose-colour. The leaves are curiously curled 
at their margins. It is a native of France. Seeds may be procured in the seed-shops under the name of the 
curled mallow ; and they may be sown in the open border in April or May. 



4.— MALVA LIMENSI8, Lin. THE LIMA, OR BLUE MALLOW. 

Spbcific Cbibactbe. — Erect, loavee 7-lobedy wrinkled ; spikes axillary ; flowers leaning to one side ; carpels smooth. — (G. Don.) 

Description, Sec. — A rather small, but erect species, with spikes of blue flowers. A native of Peru, 
introduced in 1768. This is a very ornamental species, but wo do not know where seeds are to be procured. 



^^^l^f^0^f^^^^^^^^^^t^^^t0^m0^^^^^^^f'^^^^^S^ 



OTHER SPECIES OF MALLOW. 



The following species, though introduced, not being common in the nurseries, we have not thought it 
necessary to enter into details respecting them. 

M. AMERICANA, Lin. 
A very pretty species only a foot high, with yellow flowers ; a native of the "West Indies, introduced in 17^^ 

M. MAREOTICA, Del. 
A native of Egypt, introduced in 1822 ; growing 2 feet nigh, and with red flowers. 

M. CAROLINA, Lin. 
A trailing species, with red flowers ; a native of Carolina, introduced in 1723. 

To these may be added M. ttricta^ the Upright Mallow, and M. Hitpaniea, the Spanish Mallow ; ihona^^ 
neither of them possess any remarkable beauty in their flowers. 

There are many other annual species of Mallow, but none of them are worth cultivating. 



J 
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GENUS II. 
MALOPE, Lin. THE MALOPE. 



^^^^0^0^^^0^^S^^0*0*0^0k^^^^^ 



Lin. Sy$t. MONADELPHTA POLYANDRIA. 
Gcwtiac Charactkr. — Calyx girded by a 3- leaved involucrum ; leaflets cordate ; carpels numerous, l.seeded, disposed into a head. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^The genus MaJope diflpiers from the genus Malva principally in the shape of the capsules, 
and the manner in which they are disposed. In the Malva they unite so as to form a flat capsule, but in the 
3ialope they form a close, aggregate head, resembling that of the raspberry. The flowers of the Malope are 
generally larger and more showy than those of the Malva, and the texture of their petals is softer and more 
transparent ; whence the name of Malope, from a Greek word signifying tender. 



1^-MALOPE TRIFIDA, Cov. THE TRIFID MALOPE. 



VAairriBS. — M. t. 2 alba, Dee. has white flovrers. M. t. 3 gran- 
diflora, Syn. M. gnindiflora. Hort., hsa very large rose-coloured 
flowers. 



Plate 16, of the white flowered variety ; and our fig, 4. in Plate 16, 
and Past. Mag. of Bot. vol.i. p. 177, of Malope grandiflora. 
SpECiric Chamactbr. — Leaves three-nenred, trifld, toothed, glabrous; 



Ekgba VINOS. — Sweet's BriU Flow. Gard. t. 153; oar fig. 2, in 1 lobes acuminated. Peduncles axillary, one-flowered.^ Cr. i>on.) 

Dbscription, &c. — The common Malope trifida is rather a low-growing plant, seldom exceeding a foot in 
height, with very brilliant and glossy dark rose-coloured flowers. The stems are slightly angular and furrowed. 
The leaves are cordate, and very slightly three-lobed. The peduncles, or flower-stalks, are tinged with purple, 
and the calyx is surrounded by a large involucre, consisting of three cordate leaflets, united at the base. Tliis 
leafy involucre distinguishes both the flower and the capsule of the Malope at first sight from those of all the 
kinds of Malva. The cone-like shape of the capsule is also very distinct from the round, flat cheeses of the 
Mallow. 

The large-flowered variety, Malope grand^lora^ well merits its name ; for the flower we have figured, which 
we had &*om Lee's nursery, is only about the average size. The plant also grows three feet or four feet high. 
In the summer and autumn of 1838, an immense quantity of Malope grandiflora was growing in the nursery of 
Mr. Forrest, at Kensington, where its magnificent flowers produced an efiect quite dazzling to the eye. The 
white-flowered variety, on the contrary, has rather small and very delicate flowers ; and it does not grow higher 
than the species. 

Mttlope trijida is generally said to be a native of Barbary, introduced in 1808 ; but in the plant catalogue 
of Mr. Masters, of Canterbury, it is stated that this Malope '' was introduced in 1806, from the Mauritius, by 
the writer's fiftther." — {Hort. Duro.y 3rd edit. p. 119). It is not known by whom the splendid variety Malope 
grandiflora was raised ; but it is certainly one of the handsomest of garden annuals. 

The seeds of both the species and varieties may bo procured in any seed-shop, and they may either be raised 
in March in a slight hot-bed, or sown about the middle of April in the open borders; observing that, if the 
plants are raised in a hot -bed, they should be sown in pots, and transplanted with the baU entire, without 
disturbing the roots. 
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2.— MALOPE MALACOIDES, Lin. THE MALLOW-LIKE MALOPE. 
SPBCiric Cb4Ractiii ^Leaves ovate, crenated. Stipules oblong-linear. Pedoncles axillary, one-fiowered. — (G. Don. 

Debcription, &c. — This species has purplish crimson flowers, strongly resembling those of the common 
Mallows, but with the seed-pod of the Malope. It grows about a foot or eighteen inches high. It is a native 
of the South of Europe and North of Africa, in meadows, and it was introduced in 1710. The culture is the 
same as that of M. trifida. There is a variety of this species with doeply sinuated, or pinnatifid leaves ; but 
we believe it has not been introduced into England. 



GENUS III. 
LAVATERA, Lin. THE LAVATERA. 



MM^^M^t^^M^^^^AMAMAA^^^ 



Lm. S^U MONADELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 

Generic Cbaractbe. — Calyx gjirdod bj a 3 — 5 cleft inyolucre. Leaflets usually connected together to the middle. Carpels capsular, one- 
seeded, disposed in an orb around the azis."-(G. Don.^ 

Description, &c. — Most of the species of Lavatera are shrubby, but the few annual kinds are well deserving 
of cultivation. The generic distinction consists principallj in the leaflets of the involucre being joined to the 
middle ; and in the carpels, which are disposed round the central axis, having it dilated over them. Those wLo 
wish to study botanical distinctions, should compare the seed-vessels of the Mallow, the Malope, and the Lavatera. 
Three dry seed-pods are now before us : those of Malva fnoscAota, Lavatera trimeHris^ and of Malope grandyhra. 
The seed-vessel of the Musk Mallow consists of a circle of woolly-looking carpels growing cloee together, but 
easily detached with a pin ; each fitting into a little groove in the axis, round which they are placed. They are 
in a loose open calyx, without any involucre, and even the small bractea which were below the calyx when the 
plant was in a growing state, have fallen off. The Lavatera has a larger circle in the centre, appearing at first 
sight to resemble the circle of carpels in the Mallow ; but on examination it will be found to be the dilated axis, 
which, instead of having grooves in it for the reception of the seeds, is stretched over them and curved down so as 
to form a cover, under the shelter of which the seeds lie completely concealed. The calyx condsts of five sepals, 
which bend down over the centre, and below which is the large, spreading involucre, consisting of three broad 
leaflets, which grow together half way up. The Malope has a very long calyx and large sepals, which make its 
seed-vessels bear the same relation to the others as a filbert does to a common nut. The peculiar shape of the 
involucre and calyx are shown in^t. 2 and 6 in plate 16 ; and when these are opened to examine the seeds, tbey 
will be found growing on the receptacle in the shape of a raspberry, something like those of the floe Adonis, or 
the common Crowfoot. 

1.— LAVATERA TRIMESTRIS, Lin. THE THREE MONTHLY LAVATERA. 



Synomyir.— Stegia Lavatera, Dec. 

Enoiuvnios. — Bot. Mag. t. 109, and wafig, 5, in Plate 16. 

Vambty. — L. t 2. albiflora, G. 2><m« has -white flowers. 



SpBcinc Cbaractkii. — Stem scabrous. Leaves amoothish, roasdish, 
cordate, upper ones lobed. Pedicels solitary. Orb of reoeptadr per- 
fectly concealing the carpels. — (G. Den.) 



Description, &c.— The pink and white Lavateras are too well known as border flowers, to need any detailed 
description. They grow from three to six feet high, and their flowers are delicately and beautifoUy veined. The 
situation of the seeds has been already described. The plant is found wild in Spain, and also in Syria. It 
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appears to have been introduced firom Spain about 1600, as, though it is not mentioned by Cterard, who wrote in 
i597, it is by his commentator Johnson, who wrote in 1633. It was then called the Spanish Summer Mallow. 
Closius was the first to apply to it its specific name of trimestrii. Its seeds may now be procured in any seed- 

I 

shop. They should be sown in April or May, and when the plants come up, they must be thinned out, so as to 
lea^e not more than five or six in a group. In the centre of this group should be placed a stake, to which the 
plants may be tied' loosely, or they may be drawn through a dahlia hoop. They are firee-growing plants, and 
produce abundance of flowers ; but they are rather too large for a small garden unless they are kept neatly trained. 



^^»^M»<**MN*N^M»*»<»*MM**MM»^»»»*»*MMMMMMMM^ 



OTHER KINDS OF ANNUAL LAVATERA. 



The following kinds are well deserving of cultivation ; but we have never seen them in gardens, and do not 

. know where to procure seeds. 

L. FLAVA, D€tf. 

This kmd has yellow flowers. It is a native of the north of Afnca and Sicily. It was introduced in 1818, 

bat is now apparently lost. 

L. PUNCTATA, ML, 

is a native of the south of France and north of Italy, where it is found in cultivated fields. It has pale violet 

flowers, and was introduced in 1800. 

L. CRETICA, Lin. 

This species has pale rose-coloured flowers, with a firinged margin to the petals. It is a native of Crete, and 

was introduced in 1723. 

L. AMBIGUA, Dee,, 

has purple flowers. It is a low plant, and grows wild near Naples. It was introduced in 1824. 



GENUS IV. 
HIBISCUS, Lin. THE HIBISCUS. 

Lin. S^it. MONADELPHIA POLYANDRU. 



ctpsnle, with the Ttlvei beuing a diflsqmnent on the innde. Cells 
manjy nielj 1-ieeded. Seedi woolly or smooth. — (G. Don.) 



GnnEuc CHAKAcmu— Odyz girded bj a manj-leaTed, rarelj few- 
letTed involacre, distinct or eonoeeted with esch other at the base. 
Petds not aurided. Stigmas five. Carpels joined into a 5-eelled 

Descriptiom, &c. — Most of the annual plants belonging to this genus can only be grown in England in the 
stove, and we have therefore omitted them ; but an idea may easily be obtained of them from those we shall 
describe, as they bear a very strong family likeness to each other. The genus H%bi$eui is botanically distinguished 
from the other Malvacete^ by the very different shape of its seed-vessel. This consists of five carpels grown 
together into one capsule, which has the seeds it contains arranged along five valves. 



1.— HIBISCUS TRIONUM, Lin. THE COMMON OR BROAD-LEAVED BLADDER KETMIA. 

EwomATiiiow— Bot. Mag. t. 209. I upper ones 3-parted, blunt. Lobes lanceolate, with the middle one 

Sememe ChuKAcraa.— Leares toothed, lower ones almost undiTided, | Terj long. Caljz inflated, membranaceous, full of nenres. — (G. Don.) 

Descbiption, &c. — The flower of the Common Bladder Ketmia is about the size of that of the Musk Mallow, 
and it is of a delicate cream-colonr, vnth a purple cevitre ; and the anthers are of a rich golden hue. The stem is 
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weak, and if not supported will lie on the ground. The leaves are broad and three-parted, whence the specific 
name of trionum. The capsules are inflated, and it is from them that the epithet bladder is applied to the plant. 
Kdmia is from the Arabic name of the mallow. This species is a native of Italy and Camiola ; it was first 
called the Venice MaUow, or Good-night-at-Noon, in allusion to the short duration of its flowers, which were 
supposed to drop exactly at noon. It is mentioned by Parkinson and Gerard ; and as the latter speaks of it in 
the first edition of his Herbal as well known, it must have been introduced some years before 1596. The culture 
is very simple, as the seeds may be sown at any time when the ground is not hard with frost, and the plants 
will not need either thinning out or tying up, as they look best sown thickly, and with their stems lying on the 
ground. Seeds are common in every seed-shop. 



2.— HIBISCUS AFRICANUS, Thun. THE AFRICAN BLADDER KETMIA. 

Spicific CHAJUcTER.^Leaves toothed, lower ones undiTideci, upper 
ones 5-cleft, with ohlong, hlunt lobet. Calyx inflated, membrani- 
cpous, fall of nenres.— (Gw Don.) 



Stkohyio. — HibiKQB vencarias, Cav., H. Trionum, var. africanas, 
MiU. Diet: 

Enobatiho. — Out fig. 1, in Plate 16> 



Description, &c. — ^This very beautiful flower is so superior to the common Bladder Ketmia, that it has 
nearly superseded it in gardens. The petals are of a very pale yellow, or rich cream-colour, and the blotch at the 
base of each is of a very rich reddiah-brown. The species is a native of Africa, particularly near the Cape of 
Good Hope, where it is a shrub. It was first introduced in 1713, and has been frequently lost to our gardens, 
from its inability to ripen its seeds without abundance of heat. The last date ^ven for its re-introduction is 
1826. It requires a light sandy soil ; and when it comes up, it may either be thinned out and tied up, or left to 
flower as it grows, like H, trionum, Mr. Forrest, of the Kensington Nursery, has a variety with larger flowers 
than the species. 



GENUS V. 
PALAVIA, Cav. THE PALAVIA. 

Lin. Syst. MONADELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 
Generic Charictrr. — Calyx naked, S-cleft. Carpels capsular, nameroas, 1 -seeded, disposed into a head without any order.— (G. Don.) 



1.— PALAVIA RHOMBIFOLIA, Graham. THE RHOMBOID-LEAVED PALAVIA. 

Engratimob. — Bot. Reg. t. 1375 ; Bot. Mag. t. 3100> and oxuftg. I lately-pilose on the veins, shorter than the peduncles. Stipules awi- 
3, in Plate 16. ' shaped, ciliated, green. Petals ohovately cuneated, obliquely -emargi- 

Spnciric Charactsr. — Leaves rhomboidal, lobately-crenate, stel- | nate. Peduncles longer than the leaves. — ^G. Don.) 

Description, &g. — A little delicate plant, with a flower of no great beauty, resembling a common Mallow. 
It is a native of Peru, near Lima, from which country, seeds were sent sent home hj Mr. Cmickshanks in 1830. 
It requires a warm situation and a light sandy soil ; and its flowers, though short-lived, are produced in great 
abundance. Seeds may be procured in any of the London seed-shops. 
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OTHER KINDS OF PALAVIA. 



There are two other kinds of Pakma^ both natives of the sandy plains near Lima. One of these, P. fiuMctoa, 
has yellow flowers, turning purple as they fiEide ; and the other, P. malvcrfolia^ has small red flowers. Both are 
said to have been introduced, but we do not know where seeds of them are to be procured. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



LYTHRARACEiE. 



EmiiTiAL CiUEACTSE. — Caljx tubolftr, ribbed, the rinuset between 
the lobes sometiines lengthened out into the other lobes. Petals 4—6, 
inserted into the tube of the calyx. Stamens inserted in tlie tube 



below the petals, variable in number. Capsule covered by the tube of 
the calyx, 1-celled, placenta central.— (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — The order hythraraceas contains several interesting plants, and among others, the Henna 
{LMD9fma inermis)^ so much used by ladies in the East, the Lagerstroemias, or Pride of India, and the plant 
supposed by some to be the Rosewood of commerce, Phytocodymna florihunda. The only genera containing 
annual flowers are Lythrum and Cuphea. The annuals in the first genus are wild British plants, and only 
those belonging to the genus Cuphea are cultivated in gardens. Even these plants are by no means beautiful, as 
they have all that peculiarly dark reddish and yet blackish purple, which has made the name of the order be 
derived from the word lythron, black blood. 

GENUS I. 
CUPHEA, Jacq. THE CUPHEA. 



J-U-Lflf- LJ — *^*^"^~<**-*-* - - ■ ^ ■ 



Lin. Sysi, DODECANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GniKRic Crulactol — Calyx tubular, 12-toothed. Petals 6 — 7, unequal. Stamens 1 1 — 14, rarely 6 — 7, unequal, inserted in the orifice of the 

calyx. Capsule 1 — 2-celled. — (G. Dtm.^ 

Description, Sec. — The plants composing the genus Cuphea were separated from those forming the genus 
Lythrum^ chiefly because the former have a tubular calyx and unequal petals, while the latter have not a tubular 
calyx, and the petals are equal. There is likewise a difference in the stamens, and in the capsule. 



1. —CUPHEA V18C0SISSIMA, Jacq. VERY CLAMMY CUPHEA. 



pubescence, hispid. Leayes opposite, petiolate, OTate-laaoeolate, rather 
scabrous. Flowers pedicellate, solitary, deflexed. Calyx 6-toothed, 
clothed with clammy down. Petals 6, unequal. — (G. Don.) 



Srvoimm. — Lythrum petiolatum, Lin. L. Cuphea. Lin. fil. 
EncmATmiM. — Brit. Flow. Card. t. 60 ; and our fig. 2, in 
Plaie 17. 
StkificChakactkh. — Stem erect, branched, clothed with clammy 

Description, &c. — An erect plant, growing from a foot to eighteen inches high, with a dark purple stem, and 
pale dull purple flowers. The stem is hranched, and the whole plant is coyered with clammy hairs. The flowers 
begin to appear when the plant is not above six inches high, and as it continues growing, the flowers continue 
expanding. It is found wild in America, firom Braol to Pennsylvania, in humid shady places. It was introduced 
in 1776. The seeds are generally raised on a hotbeds and planted out into a moist shady border in June ; or 
they may be sown in the open air in April. 



2.— CUPHEA PROCUMBENS, Cav. THE PROCUMBENT CUPHEA. 

Calyx clothed with clammy hairs, (»-toothed. Petals 6, oboirate, two 
\a^x than the rest. The two largest itamens are woolly beyond the 
anthers. — (G. Dmu) 



EwoiiATiiies.— Bot. Reg. t. 182. 

Snecinc CiumACTBR. - Stem assuigent. Branches procumbent, 
dothed with clammy hairs. Leaves opposite, on short petioles, ovate' 
lanoeoUte, rather hispid. Flowers pedicellate, soliury, deflexed. 

Description. &c. — The petals of the flowers are rose-coloured, and the calyx is of a reddish purjde, or rather 
lilac tinge, tipped with green. The stem is slender, and it is covered with a purplish pubescence ; it is only 
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partly procumbent. The flowers are nmneroufl, loose, and terminating the Hem and branches in leafy racemes. 
The species is a native of Mexico, and was first raised in Europe hy Professor Cavanilles. in the garden of the 
Buen Retire, at Madrid. It was afterwards grown in. the Berlin Botanic Garden, whence it was sent both to the 
Botanic Garden, Chelsea, and to the Fnlham Nursery, in 1816. The seeds should be raised on a hotbed in 
April, and the young plants planted out into a moist, rich, shady border, in June. 



a.-€UPHEA LLAVEA, La Uave et Lexarsa. LA LLAVE'S CUPHEA. 

EnaBATiiCGS. — Bot. Reg. t.1386; iBdoiiry^. 1, inPUte 17. ! folUoeous, erect. Petali two, oboYste, luge, the reit ftbortiTe. 

Spiciric CiiAftAfmR. — Stemi nameroiu, hispid. Bnnchet ascend- I Stamens eleven. — (G. Don,) 
ing. Leaves almost sessfle, OTste-lueeolate, strigose. Pedicels inter- I 

Description, &o. — ^The petals of the flowers are of a dark scarlet ; the cal3rx has a greenish fix>nt, and the 
back and throat are pinkish. Three of the stamens are very long. Only two of the petals are conspicuous, tbe 
others being so small as to be scarcely yisible. The stems are numerous, erect, taper, and about a foot and a half 
high. It is a native of the mountains of Central Mexico, where it was discovered by La Llave flowering in 
March and April. It was introduced into England by Mr. Ackermann in 1829, who gave the seeds to Mr. Tate, 
in whose nursery they flowered the following August. It is properly a perennial ; but as it will not live through 
the English winter in the open air, it does best treated as an annual. It may either be sown in a hotbed in 
February, and planted out in May, in which case it will flower in June, or be sown in the open air in April, when 
it will flower in August. 

4.— CUPHEA LANCEOLATA, AU, THE LANCEOLATE- LEAVED CUPHEA. 



Stmomtm£. — ? C. silenoides, Hort, 

Enoratikos.— Brit. Flow. Gard., 2nd 8er. t 402 ; Floral Cabinet, 
Yol. ii. p. 161 ; and our^S^. 3, in Plate 17. 
SPKiric Charactuu — Stem erect, clothed with clammy pabescence. 



; Leaves opposite, on short petioles, lanceolate, rsther pilose. Flowen 
pedicellate, solitary, deflezod. Calyx beset with clammy pili, 6- 
toothed. Peuls 6, obovate, tis-o of which are lai^ger than the rest ; the 
two longer stamens are woolly beyond the anthers. —(G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^The whole plant is clothed with soft, clammy, purple hain, and it has a powerful 
firagrance : the stem is erect and hranched« with ascending hranches. The leaves are lanceolate, and pale greoi 
on both sides. The root is fibrous. The flowers are solitary ; the petals are of a very dark black-blood colour, with 
white claws, and the calyx is greenish. The flower is certainly much handsomer than^hat of any other kind of 
Cuphea; but still it is more curious than beautiful. Cnphea lanceokUa is a native of Mexico, and was first introduced 
by Mr. Anderson, Curator of the Botanic Garden, Chelsea, in 1796 ; it was, however, soon after lost, till ii was 
re-introduced about 1836, by Messrs. Osbom, of the Fulham nursery, who received the seeds from Messrs. Booth, 
of Hamburgh. It was first supposed to be a stove plant ; but the specimen from which ^ur plate was taken 
grew in the open border in the Fulham nursery, without the slightest protection. The culture is the same as that 
of the other species. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF CUPHEA. 



There are several other annual species of Cuphea, mostly natives of Mexico, which have not jet been intro- 
duced ; but which, from the descriptions which have been given of them, appear well deserving of introduction. 
Though not at all showy, they are curious ; and though natives of a warm climate, they are found to suoceed 
perfectly well in the open air in Britain. 
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CHAPTEE XVn. 



FICOIDEiE. 

EmarriAL CBABAcm.— -Septb definite, oombined at their buet. I gynoof. OTuium many-eelled, inferior or raperior. Stigmu dit- 
Peldf jndefinite, nurelj wanting. Ekuntni numerous, distinct, peri. I tinct. Capsule dehiscing in a stellate manner at apex.— {G. Don,) 

GENUS I. 
MESEMBRYANTHEMUM, Lin. THE FIG MARIGOLD. 



^#^i^M^»»^^»^^i^»M^^*^»»^^^ 



Lin. SpiL ICOSANDRU TETRA-POLYGYNIA\ 

Omuc CBARAcrm.— ^aljx of 5, rarely of 2 — 8 sepals. Petals | along with the petals. Capsule adnate to the calyx, from four to many- 
iodefinite, Imear. Stamens indefinite, inserted in the top of the calyx | celled. Cells maoy.seeded. — (O. Don,) 

Dbbcbiption, &c. — ^The name of Mesembryanthemum is derived from meamhria^ mid-day, and anthemum^ a 

flower ; and this name admirably expresses the habit of the plants. Their flowers seem to live only in the sun. 

When the son withdraws its beams, they close their petals, and only expand them in the brilliant light of a 

sonmier's day. '' I scarcely know a more interestmg sight," says Dr. Lindley, in his admirable LadieB' Botany^ 

"than in a summer's day, after a storm, to watch a bush of this genus, which has thrown its weak trailing arms 

oyer a piece of rock, and which leans forward to the south, as if to catch the earliest influence of the beams it loves 

80 well. Wliile the sky is darkened by clouds, all its blossoms are shut up so closely, that one would hardly 

suspect the bush of being more than a tuft of leafy branches, with some withered or unexpanded blossoms scattered 

over them. But the moment that the bright rays of the sun begin to play upon the flowers, the scene changes 

visibly beneath the eye ; the petals slowly part, and unfold their shining surfaces, of almost metallic brilliancy, 

to the sunbeams, and in a few minutes become so many living stars, often of the most gorgeous tints, and so 

entirely hide the leaves, that scarcely a trace of them is visible, while the whole bush has burst into a blaze of 

glittering splendour. In this case, the phenomenon depends on a specific irritability of the petals, the cause of 

which is one of those inscrutable mysteries that the limited faculties of man are incapable of penetrating ; but in 

the firoit, there is an interesting phenomenon of another kind, the cause of which is more eadly explained. The 

seed-vessels of the Fig Marigold, produced in the sandy deserts of Southern Afirica, fall off when ripe, and are 

driven about by the wind. If they were to open during the wet season, or in wet places, the seeds would fall out 

and perish, for it is only in a dry soil that they are capable of vegetating. Nature, therefore, gives this plant the 

power, by virtue of its hygrometrical quality, of keeping the seed-vessel fast shut up while exposed to damp ; and 

it is only when it finds itself in a dry station fit for the dissemination of the seeds, that the valves contract and 

open sufficuently to allow the latter to escape." — {LadM Botany^ vol. ii. p. 64.) The fruit of the Mesembryan- 

themom is shaped like a fig, and is eaten by the Hottentots ; hence the name of Fig Marigold. The leaves are 

extremely snocnlent, and those of some of the species are eaten. The Mesembryanthemums are nearly all natives 

of the hot sandy plains near the Cape of Good Hope. 



1.— MESEMBRYANTHEMUM POMERIDIANUM, Lin. THE LARGE YELLOW-FLOWERED 

FIG MARIGOLD. 

EiNHUTmos.— Bot. Mag. t. 540 ; and ova fig. 6, in Plate 18. I nearly distinct. Stems, peduncles, and calyxes, hairy. Petals shorter 

Sracinc Cbabactbr. — Leaves broad-lanceolate, flat, smooth, ciliated, | than the calyx. Stig;mas 12. — {O.Don.) 

Description, &c. — One of the most splendid of this beautiful tribe of flowers. The broad, thick, fleshy 
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leaves, and large sun-like flowers, produce a most striking effect. It is a native of the Cape of Crood Hope, and 
was introduced in 1774> by Mr. Masson. who brought many plants from that colony. The seeds should be 
sown on a hotbed in March or April, and the young plants planted out in June, into a dry sandy or gravellj 
solU in the open ground, or on rockwork. The plants thus treated, and allowed plenty of light and air, will 
produce a profusion of flowers, which, from their size and brilliant colour, will have a dazzling effect, and will 
ripen seed abundantly. This species requires to be planted in the open ground, as it never flowers well in a pot 



2.— MESEMBRYANTHEMUM CRYSTALLINUM, Lin. THE COMMON ICE-PLANT. 

Specific CnARAcntu — PUnt diffotelj procumbent, herlwoeoui, ' plant appear aa if covered with ice. Learea ovate, alternate, ttm- 
coveied with large glittering .papuls on every part, which makea the | claaping, undulated. Flowers axillary, almost lenile.— (G. D<m.) 



Description, &c. — ^The flowers of this species are white, and they are neither so large nor so showy as those 
of M. pomeridianum. The ice plant is, however, remarkable for the little globular protuberances, or rather 
blisters, filled with a soft, watery matter, which glisten over the whole plant, and make it look as though it were 
covered wifch ice. The plant is procumbent. This species is a native of Europe, as well as Afirica ; for it is found 
on the sandy shores of Greece, near Athens, and in the Canary Isles. It was introduced in 177^- Its culture is 
nearly the same as that of M, porMridianum^ though it does not succeed so well in the open border, very frequently 
foiling to produce flowers. Some persons account for this, by supposing that there are two varieties of this 
species, one a biennial, which is the true M, cryitaUinum^ and the other an annual, which is called by Haworth 
M. glaciale. The best way is to grow the plant in very poor soil, or on rockwork, where its glistening leaves 
and starry flowers produce a very good efi^ect. 



a— MESEMBRYANTHEMUM PINNATIFIDUM, Lin. THE PINNATIFID-LEAVED ICE PLANT. 

Emoeatino. — Bot. Mag. t. 67. 
Spbcific Character. — Stems diffuse. Lea?es opposite, oblonj^, bluntly pinnatifid, papulose. Petab shorter than the caljz.— ((r. Don.) 

Dbsobiption, &c. — ^Perhaps the least beautiful of this showy family of plants. The leaves are what b some- 
times called fiddle-shaped, and though covered with icy globules, they have not the brilliant glistening i^ipesraaoe 
of those of the common ice-plant. The flowers are yellow, but small, and produced in the forks of the branches ; 
the stems are reddish. The plant is a native of the Cape of Good Hope ; but it is said to be found also in Chili. 
It was introduced in 177^- 



4.— MESEMBRYANTHEMUM TRICOLOR, WiOd. THE THREE-COLOURED OR PURPLE-EYED 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. 



Ehoratinos. — Bot. Mag. t. 2144; and oxafig. 6, in Plate 18. 
Stmoiitiib. — M. PTTopeum, var. roteum. Dee. M. roeeum, Hwd. 



broadest at the apex, obtuse, rather scabrous from papule. Floven 
pedunculate. Lobes of calyx 5, oblong, one of them ftry long. 

Spbcific Character. — Plant almoat stemless. Leaves linear — (C Dim*) 

DESCRimoN, &c.— A very small species with scarcely any true stem, and deriving nearly all its height from 
the long upright footstalk of the flower. The petals are pink, becoming whitish at the base, and the anthers are 
of a very dark purple, almost bhick. It is not known exactly of what country it is a native, but it is supposed 
to come from the Cape of Good Cape. Seeds of it were sent by M. Otto, of Berlin, to Mr. Anderson of the 
Chelsea Botanic Garden, about 1828. 



OP ORNAMENTAL ANNUALS. jqj 



OTHER SPECIES OF ANNUAL MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. 



There are many other species of annual Mesembryanthemnm mentioned in books ; but as we know nothing of 
them except their specific characters, we have not thought it necessary to give even their names. The colours 
of their flowers are stated to be purple, white, rose-colour, and yellow ; and many of them are said to have been 
introduced. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 



PORTULACEiE. 

Emsntial CHAKAcm.— Calyx Qtually of two Mpalt. Petilt tule 5-celled, opening by a lid or 3 ▼alYW. Placenta central. Seeds 

oraally ^, leldom more or lest. Stamens variable in number, peri- ivinged. ( G. Don,) 

gynoQs. Anthers appendiculate. Style one. Stigmas many. Cap- 

Dbscription, &c. — Succulent plants, many of which have thick, fleshy leaves, and bright-coloured flowers. 
Some of the kinds, however, are British weeds, such are the water-chickweed, and the common purslane, the 
latter of which was formerly eaten as a salad. All the plants belonging to this order thrive best in hot dry 
ezpoeed places. The only genera that contain ornamental annuals are Calandrinia and Claytonia. 

GENUS I. 
CALANDRINIA, Kunth. THE CALANDRINIA. 



^M^^»MMWMM^^^»^^^^^^ 



Lm. Sytt. DODECANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GmBuc CBAnAcm — Calyx 2-parted. Petals 3—5, firee or rather connate at the base. Stamens 4 — 15. Style one, Teiy short, tripartite 

at the apex. Lobes claTate. Capsule oblong-elliptic, S-valyed. Seeds wingless. — (O. Don,) 

Dbscription, &c. — The ornamental species belonging to this genus are mostly natives of South America, and 
like the mignonette and many other plants, shrubby there, though in Britain they are treated as annuals. There 
are some of the South American species that are positively annuals, as they can never be preserved through the 
winter; and this is also the case with C spectosoy which is a native of North America. A great degree of 
confusion exists as to the names ; the Calandrinias of the Bot. Mag. being quite different from those bearing the 
same names in the London gardens, and figured by Dr. lindley in the Bot. Reg. We, however, have adopted 
the names and descriptions given in the latter work. The name of Calandrinia was given to this genus by Kunth, 
in honour of L. Calandrini, an Italian botanist, who lived in the beginning of the eighteenth century. 



1.— CALANDRINIA PILOSIUSCULA, Dee. THE HAIRY CALANDRINIA. 



SvNoNYHis. — Talininm ciliatum, Hook, T. lineaie, Hoff, CaUn- 
drinia compressa, Sehrad, C. tenella. Hook and Amb, 

Sraciric CBAEAcmL — Stems erectish, angular, rather pilose. 



Leaves linearapatolate, rather pilose. Pedicels axillary, l-flowered, 
rather adnate to the floral leares, constitnting a terminal or sub- 
terminal panicle. — (G, Don,^ 



Description, &c. — ^This was the first species of the genus known in England ; and it was introduced under 
the name of Talinium ciliatum ; the difference indeed between the two genera is very slight, the principal distinc- 
tion being, that the style in Calandrinia is very short, whUe in Talinium the style is filiform. The hairy Calan- 
drinia has small flowers of a purplish crimson. Its stem is short, and partly procumbent, and its leaves are long 
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and narrow. It is a native of Chili, from which country seeds of it were received in 1823 by Mr. Place, and by 
him presented to the London Horticultural Society, in whose garden it flowered for the first time in 1824. The 
seeds were sown in a hotbed in March, and transpLmted into the open ground at the beginning of May ; the 
flowers began to appear early in June, and continued tiU destroyed by the frosts of autunm. It requires a 
hot, dry, sandy situation, and it is admirably adapted for rockwork. Seeds may be procured in any of the 
seed-shops. 

2.— CALANDRINIA SPECIOSA, Lindl. THE SHOWY CALANDRINIA. 

EiCGRATiirGS. — Bot Reg. t. 1598 ; and our^S^. 1, Id PUte 18. | Flowen raoemow, pedicels and bncteas veiy abort. Petals longer thsa 

SpBcmc Charactdl — Glabrous, diffase. Leavee spatulate, acute, | tbe calyx. — (Lindi.) 
elongated and narrowing at the base, so as to appear petiolated. I 

Description, &c. — Few flowers have a more striking efiect than this little Galandrinia with its brilliant 
dark crimson or rather maroon-coloured flowers, peeping out from its thick bed of leaves. There was a large bed 
of it in Mr. Hopgood's garden in the summer of 1838, which in the morning presented as rich a mass of flowerB 
and leaves as could well be imagined, but by four o'clock every little flower was closed. With the ezoeption of 
the early closing of the petals, this species deserves to be generally cultivated, as nothing can exceed the rich 
velvety look of the flowers. It is quite hardy, a true <unnnal^ and ripens its seeds in great abundance. It is a 
native of Northern California, whence its seeds were sent home in 1832 by Douglas. It should be sown in dry 
and exposed situations, where it can have abundance of light and heat ; as the situation in which Douglas found it 
was a hot, dry bank. It requires very little water, and flourishes best in weather when most other plants are 
burnt up. It is well adapted for rockwork. It may be sown twice ; in March or April to flower in May and 
June, and in May or June to flower in August and September. Seeds may be had in all the seed-shops. 

The plant figured imder the name of Galandrinia Speciosa, in the Bot. Mag., t. 3379, bears more res^nblance 
to C. ffrandiflora than to the plant described in the Bot Reg. as C. tpedoM. Sir W. J. Hooker states that he 
received it under the name of C. ipecuma from the Epsom nursery, and that he does not know its native country ; 
it is probable that it is a native of Chili, like the other species of the genus which it resembles, but from its 
woody stem and general appearance it is quite evident that it cannot be the Califomian annual described above. 



3.— CALANDRINIA ARENARIA, Hook, et Amoit. THE SAND CALANDRINIA. 



EMGRATnfOB. — ^Bot. Reg. 1. 1605 ; and oxufy, 3, in Phte 18. 
Smanc CHARAcmu—Plant glaucous. Stems numerous, prostrate, 
glabrous, leafj. Leaves linear. Ck>mmoii peduncle terminal, naked. 



simple or branched. Racemes corymbose ; and pedicels a little longer 
than the bracteas. Bracteas oval, membranous, pointed by a dark 
purple branched middle nerve. Seeds glabroiu.-^6. Don.) 



Desobiftion, &c. — A little weedy-looking flower, only remarkable for the curious markings of its calyx and 
bracteas. It is a native of the sandy plains near Valparaiso, whence it was introduced by Mr. Hugh dimming 
in 1833. It is quite hardy, and produces abundance of seeds, which wiU flower in two months after sowing. 



4.— CALANDRINIA GRANDIFLORA. LiruU. THE LARGE-FLOWERED CALANDRINIA. 



acute, petiolate. Raceme simple, loose. Galjx spotted. Stamens 
numerous. Petals obcordate.— (G. Don.) 



EvoBATiNGs.— Bot. Rcg. %. 1194; Bot. Mag. t. 3369; and our ^. 
4, in Plate 18. 

Smcific Cbakactbu — ^Plant glaucous. Leaves fleahy, rhomboid, 

Descbiftion, &c. — ^The flowers of this species were so much larger than those of the earliest-introduced 

kinds of Galandrinia, that Dr. lindley gave it the name of ffrandiflarat a name which now seems ill applied. 
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as the flowers of Calandrinia diioolor are more than twice as large. C. grandifhra makes a bushy, glaucous 
plant, with round, thick stems, and very succulent leaves, which are broad, but terminate in a sharp point, and 
are so much elongated and tapering at the base as to seem petiolated. The flowers are produced on long racemes, 
on which they are disposed at considerable distances from each other, and each on a long footstalk. When the 
flowers are in the bud, and again after the petals have fallen, these footstalks droop ; but when the flowers 
expand, which they do only one at a time, each pedicel in turn stands erect. The flowers are of a faded rose- 
colour, and not large, notwithstanding the name. The cal3rzes are spotted ; and they do not drop ofif when the 
petals of the flower feuie, but dose, in a very peculiar manner, over the germen. Though generally treated as 
an awTinal^ this species is properly a perennia], and if preserved through the winter it will in time become 
shrubby. The flowers remain open only during sunshine. This species is a native of Chili, from which country 
seeds of it were brought to the London Horticultural Society by Mr. M^Rae, in 1826. It requires a warm, dry, 
calcareous soil, and not too much water, as if over watered it will soon damp ofi; or, in other words^ become 
rotten just at the collar of the plant. When treated as an annual, it is generally raised on a hotbed, and 
planted out in May, when it will begin to flower in June, continuing to produce a succession of flowers the 
whole summer. When treated as a greenhouse plant, it is propagated by cuttings, and kept very dry during 
winter. 

5.— CALANDRINIA DISCOLOR, LinH. THE DISCOLOURED CALANDRINIA. 
EmauTDiai.— Bot. Reg. 1. 1838, 4 ; ? Bot. Mag. t. 3357 ; and { the petals. Petals much longer than the caljx. Nearly allied to C. 



wafig. 2, in Plate 18. 

SnBciFic CHAfucrm. — Leaves fleshy, obovate-obtuse, elongated into 
a petiole. Raceme bending, the pedicel drooping after the falling of 



grandiftora ; but differiDg in the leaves being larger and obtuse, in 
their under side being somewhat discoloured, and in the flowers beii^ 
much larger.— .(Ztiuf.) 



Description, &c. — One of the most splendid flowers grown in British gardens, and certainly by hx the 
handflomest species of Calandrinia. The flowers are rose-coloured, with a tinge of purple on the under side ; 
they are very large, and extremely ornamental from the rich mass of golden-coloured anthers in the centre. 
The flowers are produced in the same manner as those of C. grandiflorcL^ on similar long racemes, at the same, 
cat even greater distances from each other, and the flower-stalks droop in the same remarkable manner when the 
flowers fade, the spotted calyx closing over the remaining petals of the faded flower and the swelling germen. 
The leaves are very thick and^eshy, and they are of a strangely mottled colour, from which the species is said to 
take its name of discolor. The numerous and vigorous-growing stems, the thick leaves, and the long racemes 
of flowers, give this plant a very peculiar appearance ; and no one who sees it for the first time could suppose 
it possible for so massive-looking a bush to spring from the little shining black seed, in the course of a single 
Bommer. Though like C. grandijlora^ it is said to be properly a perennial, or rather, half shrubby, it succeeds 
perfectly well as an annuaL It is not known of what country it is a native, but from the great similitude 
between it and C grandiflora^ it is probably also from Chili. Its seeds were sent to the London Horti- 
cultural Society from the Berlin Botanic Garden, in 1835 ; and, as it seeds freely, they are now common 
in every seed-shop. The plant figured in the BoU Mag. t. 3359, appears to be a diflerent species. The flowers 
are shipped like those of C grandifiora; the leaves are very long^ rather narrow, and of a bright pink on the 
ander side. The seeds were received at tiie Glasgow Botanic Garden, from the late Mr. Fischer, of the Botanic 
Garden, Gottingea, in 1824, under the name of C discolor^ but the nativ^ country oi the phut, or any other 
particulars, were not mentioned. 
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The seeds of the Calandrinia diicolor of the London gardens are generally sown in March, on a hotbed, potted 
off when they come up into small pots, and afterwards transplanted into the open border in May ; or the seeds 
may be sown in the open border in May, the only difference being that the first-sown phmts will flower earlier, 
though so little as scarcely to be worth the trouble of transpknting, &c. This species requires a rich calcareous soil, 
and an open sunny situation. We sowed some seeds obtained from Mr. Charlwood, in May 1838, in the open 
ground, in a warm border, sheltered by a wall ; and the plants grew luxuriantly, being from a foot and a half to 
two feet high. The flowers began to expand in July, and in August we had a most brilliant display, wliich con- 
tinued till the first frost, which, though a very slight one, destroyed the Calandrinias completely in a single nigbt 
When young, the Calandrinias are also liable to be killed by the slightest frost ; and for this reason, in gardens 
where there is but little shelter, it is always safest to raise the plants on a hotbed. 
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OTHER SPECIES. 



These are very numerous ; but we believe that no others have been as yet introduced that can be treated 
as annuals. 



GENUS II. 
CLAYTONIA, Lin. THE CLAYTONIA. 

Lin^SytL PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 



Gbmbuc Chabactbl— 8«paU 2, permanent Petalt 5, angoicuUted ; clawa connate at the base. Stameni 5. Style 1, trifid at the apex. 

lobes stigmatose inside. Capsules 3-valved, 3-seoded. — (6. Don.) 

Dbsobiption, &c. — Succulent plants with small flowers, usually white or rose-coloured ; whiclu as they are 
certainly not worth cultivating for their beauty, we shall only say a few words of, without entering into details. 

1.— CLAYTONIA PERFOLIATA, Dim. Boi. Mag. t 1836. 
This species was discovered on the North-west coast of North America, by Archibald Menzies, Esq., and 
sent by him to the Kew Gardens^ in 1796. The flowers are- white, and very small ; and the leaves, which are 
rather short and broad, are eatable, like those of the common Purslane. 

2.— C. ALSINOIDES, Sinu, Bot, Mag, t. 1309. 
This species resembles the common Chickweed, except in its succulent leaves. A native of North America, 
introduced in 1794. 

3.— C. SIBERICA, Stmt, Boi. Mag. t. 2243 ; Sweet, Brit. Fhw. Gard. 1. 16. C. ALSINOIDES, var. ROSEA, Dee. 
A dwarf plant, not growing above six inches high, with pink flowers ; very suitable for rockwork. A 
native of Nootka Sound, and said also to be found wild in Siberia. Introduced in 1820, and worth cultivating. 

4.— C. 6YPS0PHIL0IDES. Fitch, et Mey. ; BriL Fhw. Gard.. 2iid Ser. t. 375. 
A native of the Russian colony of Ross, in California, whence seeds were first sent to St. Petersburg, and 
thence, in 1837, to England. It is low-growing, with a great number of grass-like stems, and a profusion of 
very smaU bright pink flowers. All the Claytonias require a dry sandy soil, and the last two are worth culti- 
vating for rockwork. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



SiLENACEiE. 



central. Nodoee articulated herbs ; leayes ample, opposite, or yerticil- 
late, rising from the nodi. — (G. Don.) 



EonrruL Chabactkr. — Calyx 5-toothed, 5-cleft or 5.parted, or 
of 5 Kpsli. Petals 4 — 5, unguiculate, rarely absent. Stamens 4—6, 
or 8—10, hypogynous. Cafwiile 2 — 5-valTed, 1 — 5-celled ; pLicenta 

Description, &c. — The order to which the pink and the carnation belong, cannot fail to be an interesting 
one to every grower of flowers ; and, though the annual species it contains are very inferior in beauty to the 
perennial ones, they are yet all ornamental, and all worth cultivating, either for the open border, or for rock- 
work. This order formed part of Caryophyllecs^ according to Jussieu ; but that order has been, by modem 
botanists, divided into SUenacecs and AbinaceoB ; the former comprising all the genera the flowers of which havo 
clawed petals, like the pink ; and the latter those having flowers the petals of which are not clawed, like the 
chickweed. The principal genera belonging to this order that contain annual flowers, are, SUene, Saponaria^ 
Gypiophila^ Dianthus^ and AgroHemma. 

GENUS I. 
SILENE, Lin. THE SILENE, OR CATCH-FLY. 

Lm. Sy$U DECANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 



Gekbuc CiLaucTBR. — Calyx tubular, 5-toothed, naked. Petals 5, 
Qfigoiculate^ with an entire or bifid limb, usually furnished with a crown 



of petal-like bifid scales in the throat. Stamens 10. Styles 3. Cap- 
sules 3-celled at the base, opening at the top, 6-toothed. — (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — Nearly all the species of this genus have a viscid, frothy moisture on their stalks, in 
which it is said flies are easily entrapped, and hence their popular English name of Catch-fly. Part of the 
species are perennial, and many of them are common British weeds. All the kinds bear a very strong family 
likeness to each other ; so much so indeed, that when several species are grown in the same garden, they give 
it an air of monotony. All the annual kinds are very hardy, and require but little culture, except taking care 
to sow them where they arc to remain, as they do not well bear transplanting ; and sowing the seeds rather thinly, 
as they keep well, and will nearly all vegetate. None of the species have any pretensions to be called handsome, 
but they are most of them pretty. 



1.— SILENE VESPERTINA, Retz. THE EVENING SILENE. 

STKoinrMEs. — S. bipartita, De«/. ; Lychnis prostrata, ffoW. SpEaric Character. — Pubescent; stems branched, diffuse. Leayee 

ERGRATiifGe. — Bot. Mag. t. 677, Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 11, and ' spatulate, acute, on ciliated petioles. Racemes secund. Calyx bladder}- 
oiasfig. 5, in Plate 19. clavated. Petals 2-parted. Lobes obtuse. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^This species has rose-coloured flowers, and diffuse decumbent stems ; and it is remarkable 
for the abundance and duration of its flowers. It is a native of Morocco^ where it was discovered by Desfon- 
taines ; but it has also been found vnld in corn-fields in Portugal and Greece. It was introduced in 1796. 
On the 12th of June last we had the pleasure of seeing the beautiful flower-garden of R. H. Jenkinson, Esq., at 
Norbiton HalL and we were so much struck with the rich effect produced by masses of this plant on the lawns, 
that we do not hesitate strongly to recommend its culture in all similar situations. Like all the Silenes, it 
requires a warm, dry, sandy soil. 

p 
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2.— SILENE PENDULA^ Lin. THE PENDULOUS SILENE. 



Enoratthos. — Bot. Mag. t. 114, and oju fig, 2, in Plate 19. 
Varisty. — S. p. 2 ; erectiflon, OUh., lyD. S. acabriflon, Brot,, 
has the flowen erect and purple. 



Spbcipic CHAnACTBR. — ^Pubeicent, biviched, trailing. LeaTetoTate- 
lanceolate. Flowen axillarj, pendulom. Caljz inflated. Petali 
bifid, crowned.— (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A procumbent species, with flesh-colonred flowers. It is a native of the south of 
Europe, and was introduced in 1731. Its culture is the same as that of the preceding species, and it is weU 
adapted for rock- work. 



3.— SILENE LACERA, Simi. THE FRINGED SILENE. 

ENGRAViNGe. — Bot. Mag. t. 2255. I on long foot-stalks. Caljxes greatly inflated. Petals jagged, with 

Specific Character. — Hi8|ud; leaves OTate-lanceolate, undulated, | the appendages two-parted. Alternate stamens, deflezed.—(G. JDor.) 

Description, &c. — A very handsome procumbent species, with white cut flowers, suitable for rock-work. 
It is a native of Caucasus, where it grows on rocks. It was introduced in 1818 : but, as its name is not now in 
any of the nurserymen's seed catalogues, we fear it has been lost. 



4.— SILENE ATOCION, Murr. THE ATOCION SILENE. 



Specific Charactkr.— Stem branched, viscid, pubescent Leaves 
mundish-obovate, lower ones on long footstalks, upper ones sessile. 
Panicle fastigiate, trichotomous. Calyx long, davate. Petals obcordate, 



obtuse, with an acute tooth on each side at the base, crowned bj two 
protuberances. — (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — Rather a showy species, with pink flowers ; a native of the Levant, whence it was 
introduced in 1781. Seeds may bo procured in any seed-shop, and they may be sown and treated like those of 
Floe Adonis, 



5.— SILENE PICTA, Pen. THE PAINTED SILENE. 



ENORAvmoB.— Swt Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 92, and our fig, 6, in 
Plate 19. 

SvNONYiin. — S. Reinwardtii, Roth, S. reticulata, Hort, S. 
anastomosans, Lag, ? S. bicolor, Thore, 



Sprcific Character. — Stems much branched, hardlj pubescent. 
Lower leaves obovate-spatulate ; upper ones linear, acute. Flowen 
loosely panicled. Calyx davate, striped with red. Petals two-paited, 
reticulated, crowned. — (Don,) 



Description, &o. — A very ornamental species, growing about a, foot high, with beautifully yeined flowors. 
It is a native of the west of France, near Dax, whence it was introduced in 1817> Seeds may be had at all the 
eeed-shops ; and, if sown in May, the plants will flower in August. 



6.— SILENE MUSCIPULA, Lin. THE TRUE CATCH-FLV. 



Spbcipic Character. — Plant smoothish, clammy. Stem erect. 
Branches alternate, long. Lower leaves lanoeolate-spatulate ; upper 



ones linear. Flowers panicled. Calyx amply clavated, netted. 
Petals bifid.— <G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^The flowers are intensely red ; and the leaves and stem so clammy, that when flies Hglit 
upon it they become entangled, so that this plant is a true Catch-fly. It was indeed this plant that gave the 
name to the genus, as Clusius, when describing it, called it Mtudptda, or Catch-fly, firom this property. It u 
a native of Spain ; but was introduced into English gardens before 1596. 
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7.— SILENE ARMERIA, Lin. LOBEL'S CATCH^FLY. 



SmomniEs. — Cucubftliu fudeaUtui, Lam, ; Wild Sweet William. 
Emoutiiigs. — Eng. Bot. t. 1398, and ova fig. 4, in Plate 19. 
Yaeiett. — S. A. 2 ; alba. Dee. Flowen white. 
Spbcific Csjuucter. — Plant quite smooth, glaucous. Stem 



branched. Leaves ovate-lanceolate, lather cordate at the base. Flowers 
in TOrymbose panicles. Calyx long, clavated. Petals obcordate, 
crowned.— (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A well-known flower, which, without much heauty, has kept itf place in our gardens 

since the earliest period in which we have any record of them. It is mentioned by Gerard, and all the early 

writers on plants. It derives its popular English name from L'Obel, a native of Flanders, who was botanist to 

James I. In UObel's great work on plants, the Adnermria^ published in London in 1570, he describes this 

plant as a kind of MuiciptUa^ or Catch-fly ; and as it differs considerably in general appearance from the true 

Catch-fly (Silene Miueiptila)^ which had been previously described by Clusius, it was called L'Obel's Catchfly, 

in order to distinguish it. It is a native of France and Switzerland, and has been found occasionally in 

England, on the banks of fields, or on old walls. Its culture is very simple ; as the seeds will come up, and the 

plants flower well, in almost every kind of soil and situation. The seed is produced in great abundance, and if 

allowed to ripen on the plant it will sow itself. Like all other flowers this species will, however, be improved 

by being sown carefrdly as directed for Flo$ Adonis (see p. 3), and thinned out when the plants come up. 



8.— SILENE QUINQUEVULNERA, Lin. THE FIVE-WOUNDED CATCH-FLY. 



with short teeth. Petals roimdish, entire, with bicuspidate append- 
ages. — (G. Don.) 



Engbatimob. — Eng. Bot. t. 86, and out fig, 1, in Plate 19. 
Spbcific Chjoucteb. — Pubescent, viscid. Stems branched. Leaves 
lanceolate, lower ones obtuse. Spike secund. Calyx very villous, 

Description, &c. — ^The flowers of this species, though small, are very pretty, from the dark crimson spot 
in the centre of each petal. The plant is a native of England, and other parts of Europe, and was formerly a 
very favourite flower in English gardens. It is now comparatively neglected ; but might still be introduced 
occasionally, with very good effect. The culture should be the same as that of the other species. 
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OTHER KINDS OF SILENE. 



1.— S. RUBELLA, Lin. 

This is a smooth glaucous plant, with rose-coloured flowers; a native of Portugal and the Levant; 

introduced in 1732. 

S. CARNOSA, Mtmeh, 

A very pretty species, the flowers of which are purple, bordered with white. It is not known of what 

country it is a native ; but it first appeared in English gardens about 1823. 

S. CONICA, Lin. 
A plant with red flowers, growing wild in England. S, Ccnoidea^ Ltn.^ is supposed by some botanists to 
be a variety of this species ; and there are several other kinds very nearly allied to it. 

S. AN6LICA, Lin. 
This kind is very hairy and viscid. It has white petals, occasionally marked with a red spot in each, like 
thoee of S. quinquemdnera. It is a native of England and France, and is very common in corn-fields on a 
gravelly or sandy soil. 

p2 
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S. LUSITANICA, Lin. 

Bears considerable resemblance to S. Angliea^ except in having flesh-coloured petals. It is a native of Spain 

and Portugal, and was introduced in 1732. There are several other species nearly allied to the last two kinds, 

natives of Spain, France, and Africa. 

S. NOCTURNA, Lin, 

A species with rose-coloured flowers, a native of the south of Europe, introduced in 1683. 

S. CINEREA, De^f. 
A plant remarkable from its 9ilk7-gre3dsh hue, with white flowers, and an almost procumbent stem. It is 
a native of Algiers, and was introduced in 1818. 

S. NYCTANTHA, WiUd. 
The leaves are somewhat fleshy, and the flowers are of a greenish-yellow. The plant was introduced about 
1815, but it is not stated of what country it is a native. 

S. DISTACHYA, Brot 
The petals of the flowers are pale purple above, but green beneath, and so much cut as to appear each in two 
spikes. The plant is a native of Portugal, near Coimbra, and was introduced in 1817. 

S. COLORATA, Schofub. 

This species, and S. discolor, Smithy very closely resemble S, di»t(ichya ; and all the three kinds are very 

ornamental. 

S. NIC^ENSIS, All 

This species is well adapted for rock-work ; it b procumbent, and grows in great abundance on the sandy 

shores of the Mediterranean. The petals are white on the upper surface ; but of a pale yellpwish-purple beneath. 

It is a native of the country near Nice, and was introduced in 1820. S. Ramos a, G. Don.^ and S. Arenaria, 

Desf,^ are very nearly allied species. They are all very ornamental, and very suitable for rock-work. 

S. NOCTIFLORA, Lin. 
This plant is a true Catch-fly, being covered with a clammy pubescence. It derives its name from its 
flowers, which are of a pale blush colour, expanding only at night. 

S. CRETICA, Lin, 

This species has deep rose-coloured flowers. It is a native of Crete, on rocks by the sea-side ; and it was 

introduced in 1732. 

S. RETICULATA, De^f 

This species is remarkable for its calyx, which is marked with ten prominent dark purple stripes, with net- 
work between of the same colour. The flowers are small, and rose-coloured. The species is a native of Algiers, 
and was introduced in 1804. 

S. ORCHIDEA, Lin, 

The flowers resemble those of some of the kinds of Orchigy and both the calyx and the petals are rose- 
coloured. The plant is a native of the Levant, and the Ghrecian Isles, and it was introduced in 1781. 

There arc many other species, but we have selected the most remarkable. 
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GENUS II. 
SAPONARIA, Lin. THE SAPONARIA, OR SOAPWORT. 
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Lin, Syit. DECANDRIA DIGYNIA. 

Geneeic Ciluuctbu — Calyx tabular, 5.toothed, naked at the bate. Petals 5, unguiculate. Stamens 10. Styles 2. 

Capsule l-celled.-.(G. Dan,) 

Dbscriptiom, &c. — ^ThiB genus approaches very near to that of SUene ; the principal differences being in 

the capsule and in the number of the styles. In Silene the capsule is 3-celled, and in Saponaria it is 1 -celled ; 

the petals of Silene are usually furnished with a crown of petal-like scales at the throat, but those of Saponaria 

are destitute of these appendages ; and the former genus has three styles, while the latter has only two. We 

have mentioned these points of difference because, to a general observer, the two genera appear very much alike. 

The leaves of all the plants belonging to Saponaria are said to produce a lather like that of soap, when 

bruised and afterwards agitated in water. 



1.— SAPONARIA VACCARIA, Lin. THE COAV-HERB SOAPWORT. 



Enghatings. — Hot. Mag. t. 2290, and out Jig, 7, in Plate 19. 
Sykontms. — Lycbnis vaccaria. Scop. Gypsopbila ▼accariai Smith. 
Varikty. — S. T. 2 ; grandiflora, Fisch. Petals broad, naked, 
crrnate, and emarginate. A native of Iberia. — (G, Don.) 



Specipic Character. — Flowers panicled. Calyxes pyramidal, 
smooth, 5-Bngled. Bracteas membranaceous, acnte. LeavM ovate- 
lanceolate, sessile. — {G, Don.) 



Description, &c. — A strong-growing plant, with red flowers ; a native of com-flelds in France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and the Levant. It was introduced before 1596, as it is mentioned by Gerard. The name of 
Vacearia^ or Cow-herb, was given to this plan^, from its being supposed to increase greatly the milk of cows. 
The seeds are common in all the seed-shops ; they should be sown like those of Flos Adanit (see p. 3), and the 
plants thinned out when about two inches high. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF SAPONARIA. 



S. PERFOLIATA, Roxb, 

Closely resembling S. Vaccaria^ of which it is probably a variety. A native of the East Indies, introduced 

in 1800. 

S. DIOICA, Schhcht, el Cham. 

A native of Buenos Ajrres ; is probably another variety of the same species. 

S. CALABRICA. Guts. 
This is a very beautiful plant, strongly resembling the perennbl species of the genus (5. ocymoides)^ so often 
found on rock- work. S. calabrica is, however, of more erect growth, and has beautiful rose-coloured flowers. 

S P0RRI6ENS, Lin. 
The flowers of this species have flesh-coloured petals, and long white stamens. It is a native of the Levant ; 
but it has been in cultivation in British gardens since 1680. 
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S. ORIENTALIS, Lm. 
Also a native of the Leyant, which has been in cultivation in Britain since 1732 ; it is a low plant, with yerj 
small purplish flowers. 

All the kinds require a light dry sandy soil, and to be sown where they are to remain. 



GENUS III. 
GYPSOPHILA, Lin. THE GYPSOPHILA. 



*M»#M^^>^^%^^^^^^M^^>M^ 



Lin. Siftt. DECANDRIA DI6YNIA. 

Okneric Chaiuctbr. — Caljx campanuUte, angular, tomewhat 5-lobed, with membxanous maipna. Petali 5, not unguicnlate. Scamens 10. 

Stylef 2. Cajwole 1-celled — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^This genus differs from Silene and Saponaria in the calyx being campanulate, and not 
tubular, and in the petals being not decidedly unguiculate. The name of the genus expresses lime-loving, and 
consequently all the plants belonging to it prefer a calcareous or chalky soil. Their flowers are generally small 
but pretty, and the plants themselves are quite hardy and of easy culture. 



1.— GYPSOPHILA VI8C0SA, Murr. THE CLAMMY GYPSOPHILA. 

SpBciric Charactou — Flowers fastigiatelv-corymbose ; branchei divaricating ; leaves ovate-lanceolate, smooth, cordate at the base, mnd clasping 
the stem ; space of stem between the leaves clammy in the middle ; petals retusc ; segments of the calyx broad, obtuse.^(G* X>oii.) 

Description, &c. — ^This is the commonest kind of GypiophUa^ and it is very frequently planted on rock- 
work. The flowers are pink or white. It is a native of the Levant, and was introduced in 1773- The seeds 
may be purchased in any seed-shop, and they should be sown on the rock- work where they are to remain in 
April. 

2.— GYPSOPHILA ELEGANS, BuA. THE ELEGANT GYPSOPHILA. 

Sracinc Chakjictbii. — Flowers dichotomously-panicled, glabrous ; petals emaiginate, twice as long as the calyx and stamens ; leaves lanceolate, 

somewhat fleshy. — (G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — A very pretty little plant with a pink flower, differing from G. vucata chiefly in the 
leaves being narrower, and acute at both ends. It is a native of Tauria, and was introduced in 1818. The 
seeds may be procured at Charlwood's, and in other seed-shops ; and, like those of all the species of Gyp9opkUa^ tiiey 
should be sown in a dry soil— chalky if possible, but if this be not practicable, it should be gravelly or sandy. 
This species is well grovm in Lee's nursery, Hammersmith. 



^»VW^^^>S^i^^>^^^^^»N^»^^^^^^^^*»»<*»^^^^>^ 



OTHER SPECIES OF GYPSOPHILA. 



G. SAXIFRAGA, Lin. 
This is supposed to be the same as Dianihua 9axifraga, It has rose-coloured flowers and fibrous roota. It 
is a native of Europe in stony or rocky places, and it is well adapted for rock-work. 
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G. TENELLA, Potr. 

A rock-plant with yeiy slender stems and pink or white flowers ; introduced in 1816, but from what country. 

is not known. 

G. ROKEJEKA, Del 

Flowers white, striped with purple, and capsules globose. A native of Egypt. 

G. COMPRESSA, Desf, 
Greatly resembling the preceding species. A native of Barbary. 



GENUS IV. 
DIANTHUS, Un. THE PINK. 

Lin, Sytt. DECANDRIA DIGYNIA. 

OnoDuc CiumACTnu — Calyx tubokr. 5-toothed, funuihed with 2 — 6 imbricfttc, opposite acales at the base. Petals 5, with long claws. 

Stamens 10. Styles 2. Capsule 1-celled. Seeds compressed. — (G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — Perhaps no flowers are better known or more generally cultivated than the perennial 
plants belonging to this genus. The pink, the carnation, and the sweet-william, are in every garden, and are 
universal favourites. The annual kinds are not so well known ; and, as they are mostly English weeds, they 
are but seldom cultivated. The most popular annual garden flower of the genus is the Chinese pink, Dianthtu 
chinenns ; which, though generally called a biennial in books, will both produce its flowers and ripen its seeds 
the same year that it is sown. 



1.— DIANTHUS CHINENSIS, Un, THE CHINESE PINK. 



Emgeavings. — Bot. Mag. t. 28, and onr^. 1, in Plate 20. 
Variety. — D. c. 2; flore pleno, Hwrt.y has the flowers semi-double. 
SpFciric Charactcr. — Stem branched, flowers solitary, or some- 



what aggregate ; calydne scales lioear-lanceolate, leafy, cuspidate, 
spreadiug, equal in length with the tube ; petals toothed, purple or 
white, spotted with red ; lesTcs lanceolate, pale green. — (G. Don.^ 



DracRiPTioN, &c. — ^The variety of colours produced by these flowers is so great, that in a large bed of 
seedlings, scarcely two will be found alike. Their shades, however, only vary from a rich dark crimson to pink 
and white, but the various manners in which these colours are combined and varied almost exceed belief. This 
astonishing variety renders the Chinese pink very valuable for flower-gardens, though it is entirely destitute of 
the fragrance of its perennial relations, the carnation and common pink. The Chinese pink is a native of China, 
from which country it was brought to Paris by some French missionaries in 1705. It was afterwards sent to 
£ngland, according to the Hortus Keweruisy in 1713, and has since been constantly in cultivation. When left 
to itself it is decidedly an annual, but it may be preserved two or more years by cutting off the seed-pods the 
moment the flowers begin to decay, and never suffering it to ripen seed. Most annuals, if sheltered from frost 
daring winter, may be preserved in a similar manner. The seeds of the Chinese pink should be sown in a dry 
warm border in April, or they may be sown in a hot-bed in February and planted out in May. When trans- 
planted, care should be taken not to break the ball of earth round the roots. The plants seldom require thinning. 
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as they do not spread much, and produce very little effect unlesB kept in masses. They look best in a wann 
sunny border, backed by evergreen shrubs ; as the foliage of the pinks is scarcely seen, and the somewhat gaudy 
colours of the flowers require relief. Seeds may be procured at any seed-shop. 
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OTHER ANNUAL KINDS OP DIANTHUS. 



D. PROLIFER, Lin. THE COMMON WILD PINK. 
This species is found in great abundance in every part of Europe, though it is less plentiful in England than 
on the Continent. The flowers are produced in heads, and are of a pale pink. 

D. ARMERIA. Lin. THE DEPTFORD PINK. 
The flowers are speckled with pink and white, and only one opens at a time in each tuft. It is found 
abundantly in England and throughout Europe. 

D. CORYMBOSUS, Sib. et Smith, 

has the flowers rose-coloured above and spotted, but yellowish-green beneath. It is a native of Ada Minor, and 

has not yet been introduced. 

D. ARMEROIDES, Il^f. 

A native of New Jersey in North America, with red flowers, introduced in 1826. 



GENUS V. 
AGROSTEMMA, Lin. THE AGROSTEMMA, OR ROSE CAMPION. 



^^^0^0t0^0^f^0^0^m0^^^^ 



Lin. SysL DECANDRIA PENTAGYNIA. 

OniDuc Charactkr. — Caljz 5-toothed, naked. Petali S, unguicukte, furnished with a crown of petal-like tcales in the throat. 

Stamens 10. Styles 5. Capsule 1 -celled. 

Description, &c. — ^The genera Lychnis^ AgrotUmmOy and GiihagOy are distinguished firom each other 
principally by the shape of the calyx, and the presence or absence of the anthrophorum, or receptacle on which 
the petals, stamens, and ovary, are seated. The plants belonging to these genera are called by difierent names 
by difl^erent botanists ; and, according to the Linnsean system, some flowers were called Lychnis^ that are now 
considered to belong to AgroHemma ; and the reverse. Under these circumstances, we have not thought it worth 
while to describe the three genera, but shall include the very few annual spedes belonging to them under the 
genus Agrostemma. 

1.— AGROSTEMMA C(ELI ROSA, Lin. THE ROSE OF HEAVEN, OR SMOOTH-LEAVED LYCHNI& 



Syuonyme. — Lychnis cceli-rosa, Des. 
Ehoiutimgs.— Bet. Mag. t. 295, and our fig. 2, in Plate 20. 
Varietieb. — These are numerous; but they differ chiefly in the 
leaves being smooth or rough, and the stems decumbent or erect. 



SFRCinc Charactkr. — Plant glabrous. Stem dichotomoualj pani- 
cled, erect. Flowers solitary, terminaL Calyx clarated, with ten 
ribs. Lobes very acute. Petals lobed. Leaves linear, acute. 
Anthophorum long. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A yeiy elegant hardy annual, a native of Sicily and the Levant^ which was introduced 
in 1739. and first cultivated by Miller, in the Chelsea Botanic Garden. The seeds, which are common in the 
seed- shops, should bo sown, early in April, where they are to remain, and the plants not thinned out ; as, when 
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allowed room to spread, they become straggling and untidy. The plants look best when sown so as to fonn 
tolerably large beds, as the vivid colour of the flowers, combined with their want of adequate foliage, makes 
them look best in masses. When the seed is sown thinly on rather dry soil, the plants vnll not grow above six 
inches high, and will produce a fine mass of red for a geometrical flower-garden, in which each bed is of a 
different colour. 

2.--AGR0STEMMA L^TA, Ait. THE PRETTY ROSE CAMPION. 

Synontmes. — Lychnis palustrisi Brot,^ L. laeta, AU. 
Spscific Chaiuctik. — Flowew solitary. Calyxes with 10 ribs. Petals bifid. Leaves linear-lanceolate, rather ciliated.— (G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — This pretty, joyful-looking little plant, seldom grows above three inches high, and has 
bright rose-coloured flowers. It is a native of Portugal, and is chiefly found in bogs and moist meadows near 
Coimbra. It was introduced in 1773 ; and, when planted in beds, it forms a rich mass of flowers. Seeds may 
be had at Lee's, Hanmiersmith ; Forrest's, Kensington ; Charlwood's ; Carter's, Holbom ; Keman's, James 
Street, Covent Garden ; and, we believe, most other seed-shops, under the name of Lychnis IcBta, 



3.— AGROSTEMMA GITHAGO, Lin. THE CORN COCKLE. 



Stmontms. — Githago segetnm, De^f,^ Lychnis Githago, Lam. 

Eng«ating. — Eng. Bot t. 741. 

tSrEanc Character. — Plant hairy. Stem dichotomous. Flowers 



on long stalks. Leaves linear. Calyx equal in length to the 
corolla. — (G. Den,) 



Description, &c. — This, though a troublesome weed to the British farmer, makes an elegant garden-flower. 
Its colour is purple, with bluish streaks; and it looks best sown in patches. The French Com Cockle 
(A. NicsENSis, Pers.), which grows wild near Nice, has white flowers, which are sometimes streaked with red. 
It was introduced in 1794. Both plants are rather tall-growing, and require training to .sticks, or tying up in 
some way, to make them look neat. 



GENUS V. 
VALEZIA, Lin. THE VALEZIA. 

Lin. Sifst. DECANDRIA DIGYNIA. 



Genkric Character. — Calyx tubular, 5-toothed. Petals 5, with long filiform bearded daws, and an emarginate limb. Stamens 10. 

Styles 2. Capsule 1-celled. — (G. Don,) 



l.—V. RIGIDA, Lin. 
A beautiful little plant, with white flowers, having a rose-coloured border : quite hardy, and well-adapted 
for rock- work. It is a native of France, and was introduced into Scotland in 1683, whence it was soon after 
brought to England ; but it is now probably lost, as we do not know where it is to be procured. 



2.— V. QUADRIDENTATA, Sib. et Smithy 
has rose-coloured petals, and is a native of Asia Minor. Though the flowers of these plants are small, they are 
8o abundant as to produce a very pretty efiect. If not intended for rock- work, they should be sown in a dry 
sandy soil, in a warm open situation, fully exposed to the sun. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



LIMNANTHACE^. 

EssBHTiAL CoABAcnrni.— A ilmpla itjlt. Fruit divided into deep lobet. Qjnohuib iWT«r flethy. Stement perigyBoni.— (JMA) 

GENUS I. 
LIMNANTHES, R. Br. THE LIMNANTHES. 

Lin, SyiU DECANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
Gembric Chaiuctbr. — Calyx 5-partod. Petali 5. Stuneni 10. Ctpeoles 5. — {Hook.) 



1.— LIMNANTHES DOUGLASII, R. Br. DOUGLAS'S LIMNANTHES. 



ENOEAYiN6t..-Bot. Reg. t. 1678, Bot. Mag. t. 8554, and our fig. 
3, in Plate 20. 

Spiciric Charactbr. — Plant glabroui. Stems much branched, 
terete, decumbent. Leaves alternate on long petioles, pinnate. 
Leaflets acute, entire, or incised, sometimes pinnatifid. Peduncles 



axillary, and about as long as the leaves. Flowers solitary, (^jx 
deeply cut into 5 spreading segments. Petals 5. Stamens 10^ shorter 
than the petals. Style single, shorter than the stamens. Stigmas of 
5 rays each, tipped with a little globose head. 



Description, &o. — A very pretty hardy annual, introduced by poor Douglas, in 1832, from California. 
Its flowers, which are fragrant, are curious from their colour, which is half bright-yellow, and half-pure white. 
The stems are much branched and decumbent, so that a single plant covers a large space. The leaves are 
slightly pinnate ; and the leaflets are deeply cut. The whole plant is rather succulent, and tastes, when bitten, 
like the NaaturHum^ or water-cress. It requires a moist shady situation, having been found near a lake. The 
name Limnanthety indeed, signifies a lake-flower. This plant is interesting to the botanist, from its having been 
made, by Dr. Brown, the type of a new order. The order, indeed, only includes this genus and FloerkeOy 
another Califomian annual, not yet introduced. The seeds of the Limnantheiy like those of all the Califomian 
annuals, may be sown at almost any season, when the ground is not hard with frost, and they will generally be 
in flower about six weeks after sowing. The usual season for sowing it is, however, April, when it will flower 
early in June. Seods may be had at any of the seed-shops, and they should be sown thinly where they are 
to remain. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



TROPJEOLACEiE. 



EsBKNTiAL Charactbr. — Sepals 5, the upper one with a long 
distinct spur ; aestivation quincuncial. Petals 5, unequal, irrregular ; 
the 2 upper sessile and remote, arising from the throat of the cal)T, 
the 3 lower stalked and smaller, sometimes abortive. Stamens d, 
perigynons, distinct. Anthers innate, erect, 2-oelled. Ovary 1, 
3-comered, made up of 8 carpels. Style 1. Stigmas 3, acute. 



Ovules solitary, pendulous. Fruit indehiaoent, separable into 3 peces 
from a common axis. Seeds large, without albumen, filling the cavity 
in which they lie. Embryo large. Cotyledons 2, straight, thick, 
consolidated together into a nngle body. Radicle lying within pro- 
jections of the cotyledons.^-{Lt»d/.) 



GENUS I. 
TROP^OLUM, Lin. THE NASTURTIUM. 



^^MA^^^k^^^l^WVN^^AAA^ 



Lin. SytU OCTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gknbric Charactxr. — Calyx 5-parted, upper lobe furnished with a spur. Petals 5, 3 lower ones smaller or vanished. 

Stamens 8, free. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The two commonest kinds of these heautifal flowers are so much cultiyated, that thece 
is scarcely a child, who has ever seen a garden, who is not acquainted with them. Trop<Bolum minut was the 
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first introducedi and therefore we shall describe it first. Botanicallj considered, what we call the flower is in 
fact a coloured calyx, the real petals being small, and alternating with the lobes of the calyx, in the mouth of 
the spur of which, they are fixed. The name, TropcBolum^ is derived from a Greek word, signifying a trophy ; 
in allnsion to the leaves being like bucklers, and the flowers like helmets. 



1.— TROP-ffiOLUM MINUS, Lin. THE LESSER NASTURTIUM, OR SMALL INDIAN CRESS. 



Enoeatinos. — ^Bot. Mag. t. 98, and ti\afig, 3, in Plate 21. 
YiBiBTY — T. «. 2 Jl. pleno. — (G. Don.) See our fig. 4, in 
Plate 21. Thia has double flowers, and is a beautiful plant. 



Sprcipic Charactkk. — Leaves peltate, nerved, orbicular, somewhat 
repand. Nerves mucronate at the apex. Petals each ending in a 
bristle-like point. — (G. Don ) 



Description, &c. — ^This species, though the first introduced, has now hecome comparatively rare in our 

gardens ; its modest merits having heen eclipsed hy its more showy rivals. It has smaller flowers, with much 

less orange and red in them, than the great Nasturtium ; the leaves are smaller, of a paler green, and with the 

nerves ending in small points. The stems also are different, these being much more weak and slender. This plant 

is a native of Peru, from which country it was sent to Spain early in the 16th century ; and Robin, the gardener 

of Henry TV. in Paris, having obtained seeds of it, sent them to his '^ loving friend " Gerard, who first grew 

the plant in England in his garden, in Holbom, before 1596. The plant was described by Dodoneus as 

Noiturtium indicunij from the resemblance of its taste to that of the water-cress, the botanic name of which is 

Natturtium^ and when it was brought to England, it was called Indian-cress ; because in those days the 

Spanish possessions in South America were known by the general name of the Indies. The plant was evidently 

highly valued at its introduction ; for Gerard gives somewhat minute directions for raising it on a hotbed, 

protecting it with a mat at night, transplanting it, &c. It is now found, however, to be perfectly hardy, and to 

sow itself freely if permitted to ripen its seed. In the time of Parkinson, it appears to have become quite 

common, or, as he styles it, '^ familiar in most gardens of any curiosity." He gives a very particular description 

of it, and not only praises its beauty, but its smell ! The passage is so curious, that we give it, to show the 

ideas our ancestors had of fragrance. '* The whole flower hath a fine small scent, very pleasing, which being 

placed in the middle of some carnations, or gilliflowers (for they are in flower at the same time), make a 

delicate tussimussie^ as they call it, or nosegay, both for sight and scent." — {Paradisus^ p. 281.) 

When the plant was first introduced, some botanists thought it might be a Clematis, or a Convolvulus ; 
but, as we have before stated, it was afterwards decided to be a cress, *'*' from its taste and smell." About the 
time of Parkinson it was called yellow Larket heeles; and it is curious that in some of the works lately published 
on the language of flowers, those of the Larkspur are said to be yellow, and to signify lightness ; the flower 
meant being evidently not that which we now call the Larkspur, but the Nasturtium. The plant is eatable ; 
the flowers, leaves, and young shoots, being sometimes used in salads ; and the fruit, when pickled, being very 
generally employed as a substitute for capers. The culture is very siipple, as the seeds seldom fail to germinate 
if dropped into the ground without the slightest preparation, and the plant looks best when left entirely to itself. 
When it is thought desirable to train it, it should be planted close to a wooden paling, or low wall, and the 
shoots suffered to grow, or be thrown, over it. It should never be tied, or nailed ; as, fi*om its succulent 
nature, this could not be done ¥rithout bmising the shoots, which would instantly wither. The seeds may be 
purchased in most seed-shops, and they are mnch harder and rounder than those of the larger kind. 

a2 
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It is a curious fact relating to this plant, that the caterpillars of the cabbage butterflies, though in general 
they feed only on cruciferous plants, will devour it with the greatest avidity. 



2.— TROPiEOLUM MAJUS, Lin. THE GREAT NASTURTIUM. 



verybeaatiful, compact-growing dwarf variety, with the leaves on Tery 
long footBtalkt, and bearing abundance of flowers. This variety was 
imported, from Ghent, in 1 835, by Mr. Knight, of the Exotic Nur»ery, 
Chelsea. The flowers are of a bright yellow, with one deep crimson 
stripe up the centre of each lobe. 

7*. m. 4 hybndumt Syn^ T. hybridumy Lin. A kind with pale 
yellow flowers, without any mixture of orange or scarlet, and wedge- 
shaped leaves ; raised in a garden at Stockholm. 

SpEciric Ciuiucmi. — Leaves peltate, nerved, orbicular, somewhat 
5-lobed. Nerves not mucronate at the apex. Petals obtuse..— 
(G. Dan, ) 



Engravings. — Dot. Mag. t. 23, and o\afg, 1, in Phite 21. 

V'akikties These ai-e numeruus ; and most of them are very 

beauiifiil, though, till lately, but little attention has been paid to 
raising them. The following are the most important and beautiful u— 

T. m, 2Jlore plena ^ Q. Don, has double flowers. 

T, m, atrosanguineum^ Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 204, Bot. 
Mag. t. 3375, Paxt. Mag. of Bot., vol. i. p. 176, has the whole 
flower of a d;irk, rich, reddish orange ; it does not grow so luxuriantly 
as the common kind ; but is much more beautiful. This variety may 
be propagated either by seeds (which, however, do not always come 
true), or cuttings, taken off at a joint. 

T. m. 3 venwiium^ Hort., Paxt. Ma^. of Bot., vol. ii, p. 194. A 

Description, &c. — This species varies very much in the colour of its flowers ; and, as before observed, it has 
many marked varieties. It may, however, always be easily distinguished from T. mintu by the leaves, which 
in the latter species, and its varieties, always have the nerves of the leaves ending in a mucro, or point, which 
is never the case with T. majus. 

A curious discovery was made respecting this plant by one of the daughters of LinnsBUS, who died lately at 
the advanced age of 96. This lady, in the year 1762, " observed the TropcBolum majtu, or Garden Nasturtium, 
emit sparks or flashes in the mornings before sunrise, during the months of June or July, and also during the 
t>vilight in the evening, but not after total darkness came on." Similar flashes have been produced by other 
flowers ; and it has been observed, that they are always most brilliant before a thunder-storm. — See Pojst, Mag. 
of Bot.y vol. ii. p. 195. 

The properties, habits, and culture of this species, are exactly the same as those of T. miniu ; but when it 
is wished to grow the flowers to the greatest perfection, the seeds should be sown in a light, rich, warm soil. 
It may here be observed that, though the species of this genus grow so readily from seeds, they have very small 
roots, and are easily killed by transplanting. They may all be propagated by cuttings, which, if kept in a 
greenhouse, will live through the winter, and flower beautifully in spring. 



3.— TROP-ffiOLUM PEREGRINUM, Jacq. THE CANARY-BIRD FLOWER. 

Synonyms T. a<1uncum, Smiih. Spkific Charactrr.— -Leaves palmate. The two upper petals 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 1351, And. Bot. Rep. t. 597, Bot. ' lar^r, and much cut ; the three lower ones fringed. Spur hooked. — 

Reg. t. 718, Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2nd ser. t. 134, and out fig. 5, ' (G. Don.) 

in Plate 21. 

Description, &c. — This very beautiful plant is a hardy annual, like the other species of the genus ; though, 
like them, it may be propagated by cuttings, and kept for several years in a greenhouse. Tlie true perennial 
species, Professor Don observes, have all tuberous roots. T. peregrxnuin is a native of Peru, from which country 
it is said to have been imported, in 177^) by Mr. Benjamin Bewick. It is called Malta by the Indians, and 
Paxaritos Amarillos^ that is, yellow birds, by the Spaniards ; and it has been cultivated from time immemorial 
as an ornamental climber in the gardens of Lima, and other cities of Peru. In England it only requires to be 
sown, in April, in a rich light soil near a wooden paling, or trellis- work, over which ^^ it may be thrown ; and, 
when thus treated, it will form a splendid ornament to a flower-garden." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



LEGUMINOSiE. 



Ebskctul Character — Calyx 5-cleft, or 5-toothed, or bilabiate. 
Petals usually 5, rarely fewer, papilionaceous^ or unequal, seldom 
nearly equal, imbricate in aestivation, inserted in the bottom of the 
calyx, Tsrely in the torus. Stamens inserted with the petals, and 
generally twice their number, monadclphous or di:idelphous. Ovarium 



free, usually stipitate. Segments generally 2-yalyed, 1 -celled, or 
transversely many -celled. Seeds fixed to the upper suture of the 
legume by funicles. Albumen none. Leaves usually alternate, 
variable, bistipulate. Flowers of various hues. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — The order LegumxnoscB is a very interesting one, from the great number of useful plants 
which it contains. The number of substances useful in medicine or the arts, which are produced from plants 
belonging to this order, is very great ; and among them may be enumerated balsam of Tolu, gum arabic, liquorice, 
tamarinds, senna, logwood, and indigo. The ornamental trees and shrubs belonging to the order are also very 
numerous ; and among the trees may be mentioned the laburnum, the Judas tree, the Robinia or false acacia, and 
the true acacias; while among the shrubs are the furze, the broom, the bladder>senna, and many others. 
Besides these plants, peas, beans, vetches, clover, trefoil, sainfoin, and lucerne, all belong to this important 
order. All these plants, various as they are, not only in their uses, but in many cases even in the form of their 
flowers, agree in the important point of bearing their seeds in pods or legumes, which is the circumstance that 
gives its name to the order; and this is the only point in which all the numerous plants belonging to it 
agree. 

The ornamental annual flowers belonging to L^minoscB are principally comprised in the genera Lupinus and 
Lathyrtis; but there are garden annuals in almost all the genera in it which contain herbaceous plants, though some 
of those that were formerly favourites are now considered not worth cultivation, such as the different kinds of 
medicago. M. sativa^ the common lucerne, has a pretty purple flower ; but the kinds with yellow flowers are 
generally not worth growing ; of these. Medicare mactdata is still to be found in nurserymen's catalogues, under 
the name of Snails, the capsules bearing some resemblance to snail-shells ; the flower is yellow, but very small 
and insignificant, and the leaves are small, and of a dingy yellowish green. Medicago minima is called hedge- 
hogs, and M. dentiauUUa caterpillars, and both have nothing to recommend them, either in their flowers or leaves. 
All these kinds of Medicago are natives of Britain. Scorpiunu lamigata^ and other species of the same genus, 
are also sometimes called caterpillars, and their capsules do bear a striking resemblance to those creatures ; but 
the plants of the genus Scorpiunu are all natives of the Grecian Archipelago, and other parts of the south of 
Europe, and as their flowers are not remarkable for beauty, they are seldom grown in English gardens. Several 
kinds of Melilotus used formerly to be considered as garden flowers. One species of this genus, M, officinalis, 
18 a native of Switzerland, and is well-known, from its flowers and seeds being the chief ingredients used in 
flavouring the Gruy^e cheese. Some of the kinds of Trifolium (clover) were also grown in gardens. The 
erimson trefoil {Trifolium incamatum) is very brilliant in its colour ; but its growth is too coarse and untidy 
to make it suitable for cultivation in a flower-garden. Among the number of flowers belonging to this order, 
which were formerly cultivated in gardens, may be mentioned the scarlet runner {Phaseoha multiflorus)^ which 
is now only grown in our kitchen-gardens as a kind of kidney bean. This plant is found in all the lists of 
ornamental annuals from the time of its introduction in 1633, to the middle of the ]a8t century ; and it was 
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thought 80 heautiful, that (as it is a natiye of South America) it was thought worth raising on a hotbed before 
pknting out. The genus Crotalaria contains many yery showy annual pknts, some of which are hardy; and 
the genera Dorycnium^ Lotut^ Ononiij &c., a few each. 

GENUS L 
CROTALARIA, Lin. THE CROTALARIA. 



^^MMM'I^^^Mii^^^*^^^^^^^^^ 



Lm. Sptt. MONADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 



GiHEUc CHAKAcm. — Ctljx 5-lobed, lubilabiate. YeziUam 
oordato, Urge, Keel folkto, acaminAted. Stament moiiAdelphoTu. 
Style bearded latently. Legume turgid, with Tentiicoae Talvea, 



usually many«aeeded. Herfaa or shruba with iiiii^e or palmatd^ 
eompound leavea, and naually yellow flowera, rarely jnnpliih.— 
(G. Don,) 



Description, &g. — Notwithstanding the extraordinary splendour of the flowers of pLmts belonging to this 
genus, it is comparatiyely little known; and though nearly all the annual species composing it haye been 
introduced, they appear to have been lost ; for we have not been able to disoover any place where we can 
procure seeds of them. Under these circumstances, we have not thought it worth while to fill our pages by 
going into the botanical details of each species ; but we have only said a few words on each, so as to give a 
general idea of the plant. The word Crotalaria signifies a castanet, and alludes to the pods of this genus being 
inflated, and the seeds rattling in them, when ripe. 

C. ALATA, Ham. et. Roxb, 
A plant with pale yellow flowers, and winged stems, growing about a foot high. It is a native of Nepal, 
and was introduced in 1818. 

C. PLATYCARPA, Link. 
Large yellow flowers, with a rich brownish standard, winged stem, and yery broad pods. The plant grows 
above a foot high. It is a native of North America, and was introduced in 1823. 

C. PURSHII, Dee., ayn. C. L^VIGATA, Purah. 
A native of North America ; introduced in 1800. C. parviflora, Roth. : introduced in 1817 ; uid 
C. SAGiTTALis, Lin. : introduced in 1731, are also natives of North America. 

C. ESPADILLA, H. B. et Kunih. 
A very remarkable species, described by Humboldt. The leaves, when they first expand, are of a golden 
yellow, but gradually become green with age; and both the leaves and stem are covered with long silky hairs. 
It is a native of South America, where it is called Espadilla. It has not yet been introduced. 

C. VERRUCOSA, Lm. ; BoU Rep. t 308; Bot Reg. t. 1187 ; Bet. Mag. t. 3084. 

A beautiful species, with purple, blue, green, and white flowers, with anthers of a golden yellow. It is a 

native of the East Indies, and is generally kept in the stove ; but if raised in a hotbed, and then planted out 

into a warm border, it will flower well. It was introduced in 1731. There is a variety sometimes called 

C. acuminata^ with blue flowen. 

C. RETUSA, Lin. ; Bot. Reg. t. 253. 

A splendid species, with very large golden yellow flowers, the standard of which is sometmies a bright 

purple. A native of the East Indies, but found abo in the Mauritius, and in the West Indian islands. 
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Introdnced in 1731. This plant, from its being supposed to live only in a stove, and its taking so mach room, 
firom its growing two feet or three feet high, and branching very much, is now very little cultivated ; but if the 
seeds were raised on a hotbed, and planted out in June, it would be a great ornament to the flower-garden. 

C. LESCHENAULTII, Dte. 

A native of the Neilgheiry mountains, where it is called Ouili-guedje by the natives. The flowers are of 

a pure bright yeUow. 

C. SPECTABILIS, Roth. 

The flowers are of a rich dark purple, with golden yellow anthers. Plants of this spedes, and C. retuta 

mixed, would produce a magnificent effect. C speetabUis is a native of the East Indies, and was introduced in 

1820. 

C. JUNCEA, Lin. 

Greatly resembling the common broom. A native of the East Indies, where its fibres are used as a substitute 

for hemp, and its young shoots as a food for cows. The flowers are small and yellow, but the pod is enormously 

large, being above a foot long and half a foot broad. The plant firequently grows eight feet high. It was introduced 

in 1700. There are several other species very nearly allied to this one ; all of which have yellow flowers and 

ruah-like stems. 

C. TECTA, Roth. 

The flowers are yellow, striped with blackish-brown. There are several other species, natives of the East and 
West Indies, two of which are dwarf plants ; one, C. nana, Burm^ has yellow flowers ; and the other C. 
PROSTRATA, Roth, Both are natives of the East Indies, and both h^ve been introduced. These plants would be 
suitable for rock-work in a warm situation, and would produce a fine effect. 



GENUS I. 
LUPINUS, L. THE LUPINE. 



%^M^AAA^VM4MMAAAM^A^ 



Lin. Synt. MONADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 



stigma. Lefpxme corkceoiu, oompreaaed, toruloM. Erect herb*, with 
digitate leavet, compoaed of 6 — 9 leaileta, rarely aimple, and racemose- 
apikee of blue, white or vellow flower*. — (6. Don.) 



OBiuucCsAAAGTiR.»-Caljx bilabiate. YexUlam reflexed on the 
Keel acuminated. Stamens monadelphoua, thcigheath entire, 
bearing 5 anoall round anthers, and 5 oblong ones, which are later in 
coming to perfection. Style filiform, crowned by a bearded roundiah 

Description, &c. — The lupine is a very interesting plant to the student in botany, as well as a showy one 
to the more general observer. It is interesting to the botanist on account of the largeness of its seed, and the 
distinct manner in which it shows the progress of germination ; and also from its affording an excellent example, 
on a large scale, of the different parts of a papilionaceous flower. If the seed of a lupine be laid in the upper 
part of a small crocus 'glass, and kept covered with water, the process of vegetation may be distinctly traced. 
The aril, or skin that covers the seed, vnll first begin to crack and peel off, to admit the swelling cotyledons, into 
which the seed divides, to burst forth, and take the form of what are called the seed-leaves. From the knot in the 
centre of the seed, the little plumule rises, with the flower-stalk and true leaves ; while the root descends from 
the same point. The flower consists of five petals, one of which is much longer than the others. This large 
petal is caUed the standard or vexillum, and it stands at the back of the others. In front of the standard are 
two mnch smaller petals, which are called alsB, or wings ; and below them are two petals curiously joined together, 
which form what is called the carina, or keel. All papilionaceous flowers are formed in this manner, and they 
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all consist of the same number of parts. The leaves of most of the annual lupines are what is called digitate ; 
that is, the leaflets spread out from a common centre like the fingers of the hand, and are not disposed in pairs 
as leaflets generally are. The leaf of the lupine affords an example of the sleep of plants, as in the evening, the 
leaflets close, and hang back upon the footstalk of the leaf. Nearly all the lupines are quite hardy and easily 
grown, as they require no other care in their cidture than simply sowing them. They generally seed freely, and 
their seeds keep weU, and seldom fail to vegetate. The word Lupine is derived from the Latin word Lupus, a 
wolf, because the lupines, when cultivated for food (as they have been in Rome from the most ancient 
times), require an exceedingly rich soil, and indeed devour, like a wolf, all the food they can get. 



1.— LUPINUS ALBUS, Lin. THE WHITE LUPINE. 

bracteoles ; upper lip of calyx entire, lower one tridenUte ; leiilfliB 
obovate-oblong, usually 7 or 8, Tillooa beneatli.-— (G. Dan.) 



Synonyms. — L. ttUivus, Gatcr. 

Specific Chaiuctbju — Flowers alternate, pedicellate, destitute of 



Description, &c. — ^The flowers are white, and with scarcely any footstalk to each. There is a variety with 
the heel of the flower tipped with violet. This plant is a native of the Levant, but it has been long cultivated in 
Italy and other parts of Europe for food, as peas and beans are with us. In the north of Italy and the south of 
France, it is sown on poor dry soils, in order that, when the plants come up, they may be ploughed into the 
land instead of manure, to increase its fertility, and after this treatment the land is said to bear an excellent crop 
of com or grass. The practice is described by the ancient Roman writers on agriculture, exactly as it is performed 
at the present day. The Romans also frequently mention lupines as articles of food ; and Pliny says that 
persons who lived principally upon them always had a fr^sh colour and a cheerful countenance. Virgil, however, 
speaks of their extraordinary bitterness ; which, was generally abated by soaking them in hot water, and 
covering them with hot ashes. Among the Greeks, lupines were also used as food, and were thought to 
brighten the mind, and quicken the imagination. Dioscorides recommends them as a cosmetic, as he says that, 
when boiled and applied externally, they serve to clear the skin ; and Theophrastus says they require a very bad 
soil, being of an untameable nature, and delighting most to grow wild. This species was introduced by Crerard, 
before 1596 ; and it is common in flower-gardens to the present day. Seeds may be procured in any seed-shop. 



2.— LUPINUS HIRSUTUS, Lin. THE HAIRY LUPINE. 



calyx bipartite, lower one trifid. Leaflets 5, obloo9>qiatii]Ate, hiirj 
on both sur&ces. Legumes very hairy. — (G. Don.) 



Synonyme. — L. digitatus, Forsk. 

Variety. — L. 2'albtu, Hort. 

Specific Character. — Flowers alternate, bracteolate ; upper lip of 

Description, &c. — ^A very distinct kind ; the whole plant being covered with ferruginous hoirB. It is 
remarkable also for its large blue flowers, which have occasioned it to be called in the old books on flowers, the 
great blue lupine. Nearly allied to it are the Rose Lupine {L. pilostui)^ and the Lesser blue Lupine, (£«. variMi) 
L. hirsutug is a native of the south of Europe, and was introduced between 1596 and 1629, as it is not mentioned 
by Gerard, who wrote at the former period, though it is by Parkinson, who wrote at the latter. Its seeds are 
now seldom found in the seed-shops, as its culture has been partly superseded by the many more beautiful kinds 
that have been introduced since it was a favourite ; but there is a beautiful new white variety of it, the seeds of 
which may be procured at Carter's, Holbom. Like all the other lupines, it requires a light but rich soil to bring 
it to perfection. It should be sown in March or April, and will flower in June or July. 



^^'vV/lf*'" 
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3.— LUPINUS BICOLOR, Lindl. THE TWO-COLOURED LUPINE. 



eulate, having the upper lip bifid, ud the lower one elongated uid 
entire. Wings longer than the yexiUam. Legumes many-seeded. — 
(6. Dan,) 



Ew»ATiiio — Bot. Reg. 1. 1109. 

Spkdig Cbakactkk. — Stems branched, eorymbous, and, as well as 
the leaTss, clothed with silkj pill. Leaflets 5—7, iinear-spatulate. 
Flowcn few, Tertidllate. Calyx clothed with nlkv wool, inappendi. 

Description, &c. — A very remarkable little lupine, which, firom the smallneas of its flowers, and their 
peculiar form, scarcely seems to belong to the genus. The standard is smaller than the other petals, and it is 
white, just tinged at the apex with red ; the wings and keel are of a very deep blue. The plant is dwarf and 
bushy, and it produces a constant succession of blossoms from May to October. It is a native of North America, 
where it was found by Douglas in 1836, near the Columbia river, " always on dry gravelly soils, and especially 
under the shade of trees." It is quite hardy, and seeds may be had in any seed-shop. 



4.— LUPINUS LUTEUS, Lin. THE YELLOW LUPINE. 



Syhomymi.— L. odoratQs, Hort. 

EKOEATniGS Bot. liag. t 149 ; and our^. 5, in Plate 22. 

Sracinc Chaaactbe. — Flowers ▼ertadllate, sessile, bracteolate; j 



upper lip of the calyx bipartite, lower one tridentate. Leaflets 7^9, 
oblong, lower ones obovate. Bracteas oTate, erect.— (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^The yellow lupine seldom grows above a foot high ; and its flowers, which are of a bright 
golden yellow, smell like cowslips. It is a native of Spain, whence it was first brought to England about 1590. 
Gerard and Parkinson, though they place it among those *^ flat beanes, called Lupines," tell us that, when it 
was first introduced, it was called the Spanish violet, from the resemblance in colour between it and Fioia ItUea. 
It is« however, of a much brighter and more golden yellow than F, ItUea, Seeds of this lupine are abundant in 
all the seed-ahope, and the plants produce a very pretty effect if mixed with the Eg3rptian-white, rose, and dwarf- 
blue lupines. The seeds require no other care in sowing, than to keep them separate, and not to cover them too 
deeply. All kinds of lupine seeds will indeed vegetate, if merely dropped in the soil without any covering ; but 
when planted carefully, the vital knot, from which the root and ascending shoot or plumule are to spring, should 
be turned downwards. The seeds of the yellow lupine are much smaller than those of tha other kinds, so this 
mark is leas perceptible. If the seeds are sown at a sufficient distance apart, the plants will be low and bushy ; 
but if the seeds are sown thickly the plants will be slender and drawn up. It b best to sow them as they are 
to remain, for pulling up some loosens the roots of the remainder, and they will not bear transplanting. 



6.— LUPINUS MUTABILIS, Sweei. THE CHANGEABLE LUPINE. 



ExoiuTiHosw^Brit. Flow. Gard. 2nd Ser. t. 139; Bot. Reg. t. 
1539 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2682; and ovafy. 1, in Plate 22. 

YAKiBTy. — L. m» 2 Cruekthanksiiy syn. L, Cruekihankgii, 
Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 3056 ; Brit Flow. Gard ; and our Jig, 2, in 
Plate 22. 



SpsaFic Cbaiugtbr.— Shrubby, erect, branched. Branches spread- 
ing, glaucous, glabrous. Leaflets 7 — 9, glauoesoent and rather pubes- 
cent beneath, lanceolate, bluntish. Flowers somewhat vertidUate. 
Calyx without bracteoles, upper lip bifid, lower one somewhat keeled, 
acute, entire. — ((?. Don.) 



Description, &c. — Perhaps no flower ever better merited the name of changeable than this, as it, and its 
variety L. m, Cmekihanksii, vary in almost every possible shade, between purple, blue, pink, yellow, and white. It 
is a tall vigorous-growing shrub, from three feet to six feet high, and it produces abundance of its large showy 
handsome flowers from June to August. It is a native of Peru, and was introduced in 1819. It may seem 
strange to class a shrubby plant among annuals ; but the &ct is, as Dr. lindley veiy justly observes in the 
Bot. Reg. (new Series, voL v.) that '* it rises with a rigid woody stem to the height of about three feet, and has 

R 
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all the appearance of an arborescent gpecies ; but as the frost always destroTs it, and it flowers and fruits the 
first year of being raised from seeds, it is for our gardens a mere annual." It is thus considered and treated both by 
gardeners and seedsmen, and accordingly we have included it in our list. The species was first raised in England 
in the garden of the late Charles Barclay, Esq. Bury Hill, near Dorking, ** from seeds obtained from Santa Fe 
de Bogota." L. m, Cruckshankni was found by Alexander Gruckshanks, Esq., ^' growing upon the Andes of 
Peru, in great plenty, not far from Pasco, and near the verge of perpetual snow." (Bot. Mag. vol. 58.) This 
magnificent Lupine was introduced in 1829. The seeds of both kinds may be sown in the open ground in April; 
but they will be much finer if raised three together in a pot plunged in a hotbed in March, and then planted out 
the first week in May, carefully turning the baU of earth out of the pot without breaking it, and planting it in a 
hole, previously dug for its reception. 

6.— LUPINUS LEPTOPHYLLUS, Bmth, THE SLENDER-LEAVED LUPINE. 



Engratinoi.— Bot. Reg. t. 1670; and omt fig, 4, in Plate 22. 
Spbcific Chaiuctkr. — Annual. Stem erect, almost limple, spread- 
ing, bairy ; leaflets linear, narrow, hairy or silky on both sides. Flowers 



near together or apart ; bmcteas below the flower-t talk tufted and 
somewhat rough ; pedicels bracteolatod ; upper lip of the caljz bipar- 
tite ; lower lip longer, and tiidentate. — {^Benih.) 



Description, &c. — ^This elegant lupine is remarkable for the singular colour of its flowers, and its Tery 
slender leaves. It grows about a foot high, and the whole plant is covered with soft hairs. The flowers, which, 
disposed in a very irregular manner on the spike, are of a bluish lilac, with a deep rich crimson spot in the 
middle of the standard, and the long linear bracts of the unezpanded blossoms form a kind of crown on the 
summit of the whole. The seeds " are unusually small for a lupine, and of a pale brown, mottled with a darker 
shade." Seeds may be procured in the seed-shops, though they are not produced in much abundance, and they 
should be sown in a shady place, as this lupine does not flower well if exposed to too much light. It is a native 
of California, and was introduced in 1834. 



7.— LUPINUS NANUS, Benth, THE DWARF LUPINE. 



calyx tilky-woolly, Yillose, appendages obsolete ; upper lip bipartitOi 
lower one longer, and obscurely tridentate. — {Lind.) 



Engrayimos.— Bot. Reg. t. 1705, and our^. 3, Plate 22. 
Spbcific Charactkr. — A low annual hairy plant, with a decumbent 
stem, slightly branched, leaves 5 — 7, spathulate ; flowers TerticUlate, 

Description, &g. — A very pretty dwarf plant, with blue or purple flowers intermingled with a tint of 
colour and white. It may be sown at any season in masses, and it will come into blossom in two or three weeks 
after sowing. It is particularly suitable for sowing to form masses in a geometrical flower-garden, from its low 
and compact habit of growth, and from the great abundance and long duration of its blossoms. It is a native of 
California, and was sent home by Douglas in 1834. It is rather capricious in producing seed, some nurserymen 
finding it frequently to fail. There is, however, abundance of seed at Forrest's nursery, Kensington ; and we 
have never seen the plant grown in greater perfection than in Mr. Forrest's beds and borders. 



8.— LUPINUS ELEGANS, Humb. et KurUh. THE ELEGANT LUPINE. 



entire ; leaflets lanceolate, acute, corered below with adpreased burs, 
stipules bristly. — (^Dec) 



Engratimg. — Bot. Reg. t. 1381. 

Specific Character. — Erect ; softly pilose ; racemes with elongated 
peduncles, flowers subverticillate ; calyx silky-pilose, lower lip acute. 

Description, &c. — ^This species is remarkable for its drooping leaves, or rather leaflets, which appear to have 
obtained for it the name of elegant, as it seems to have no other claim to the title. These leaves, however, do 
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not convey any pleasant idea to the mind of a casual observer, as they look as though the plant were suffering 
from want of water. The flowers also are of rather a dingy reddish-purple, and have nothing particular to 
recommend them. The plant is a '* native of Mexico, whence seeds were sent to the Horticultural Society by 
Dr. Deppe in 1831." The seeds, which the plants ripen freely, may be procured at any seed-shop ; and if they 
are sown in the open air in April, the plant will flower in June. 



9.-LUPINUS DENSIFLORUS, BerUh. THE DENSE-FLOWERED LUPINE. 



bracteate ; upper lip of the calyx membranooeoiui and bipartite, lower 
lip twice as long, tridentate, pilose. Legnmes covered with scattered 
hairs. — {Lind,) 



Ehoiatimo. — ^Bot. Reg. t. 1689. 

Speopic Character. — ^Pilose, stems ascending from a leafy base ; 
leaflets 7 — 9 oblong-spathulate. Flowers disposed in whorls consisting 
of from 6 to 10 each, placed very closely together, hairy ; pedioelfl 

Description, &c. — A very beautiful and remarkable little plant. The stem does not grow above six or 
seren inches high, and the flower-stalk rises from a rich tuft of leaves, each of which consists of nine leaflets covered 
with fine soft hairs. The flowers are white, delicately tinted with pink, and at the base of the standard of each 
is a little yellow stain, on which are a few black spots. The flowers grow in distinct whorls, but are placed very 
closely together in each whorl. It is a native of Califomia, and was sent home by Douglas in 1834, but as it 
produces very few seeds, it is stiU rare. Seeds may, however, be procured of the principal seedsmen, and, like 
those of all the Califomian annuals, they may be sown at any season when the ground is not hard with frosty 
with the certainty of their flowering, if the weather should be open, in a few weeks. 



^t0^0^t^^^^^0^0^^^0^0^0^^^^0^^0^0*^l^^^^>^)^^^^ 



OTHER SPECIES OF LUPINE. 



Of the following kinds there is so little to be said, that we have not thought it worth while to give all their 

botanical details. We shall, however, speak of them more fully than we generally do in similar cases, as we 

believe seeds of most of them are to be procured in all the London seed-shops, and as they are common in our 

flower-gardens. 

L. TENUIS, Fortk., gyn. L. PROLIFER, De$. THE EGYPTIAN LUPINE. 

A very handsome plant, growing from one to two feet high, with large white flowers, having the standard 

beautifully tipped with blue. This species only di£fers botanically from L. aHms in having bracteoles and only 

five or six leaflets, whereas L. aHyui has no bracteoles and seven or eight leaflets. It is a native of £g3^t, and 

was introduced in 1802, but we do not know where seeds are now to be procured. The flower-stalks of this plant 

when peeled, are eaten raw by the Arabians, and the seeds are boiled as a substitute for peas or beans. 

L. VARIUS, L, ,- Byn. L. SEMI-VERTICILLATUS, Des. ; L. SYLVESTRIS, var. Lam. THE LESSER BLUE LUPINE. 
This is a tall strong-growing plant, generally three feet high, with small blue flowers. It only differs 
botanically frt>m X. tenuis in having the upper lip of the calyx bidentate instead of entire, and the leaflets some- 
what lanceolate instead of oblong. It is a native of the south of Europe and Egypt, and was introduced before 
1596. It is very nearly allied to L. hirsutm. 

L. PILOSUS, Lin. THE ROSE LUPINE. 
This also is very nearly allied to L. hirmtuSy and indeed Miller considered it only a variety of that species. 
Subsequent botanists have made it a distinct species on account of the lower lip of its cal3rx being entire, whereas 

r2 
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in L. hiriutui it is tridentate, and firom itB having from nine to eleven leafletB instead of five. The flowers of 
this species are of a beantifol rose colour, having the centre of the standard dark red. It is a native of the south 
of Europe, and was introduced in 1710. There is said to be a variety with bluish-purple flowers. Seeds of the 
rose lupine may be had in any seed-shop, and if sown in April the plants will flower in July and August. 

L. BRACTEOLARIS, Det, 
A native of Monte Video, introduced in 1820. It is said to be allied to L. hinuhu^ though it does not grow 
above a foot high, but very little appears to be known about it. 

L. ANGUSTIFOLIUS, Lin. THE DUTCH BLUE LUPINE. 
A native of the south of Europe, nearly allied to L. variwj with blue flowers and variegated seed. It was 
introduced in 1606, and the seeds are frequently to be found in seed-shops. 

L. MICROCARPUS, Sinu., Bot Mag. t. 2413. 
This species is a native of Chili, and was introduced in 1820. It has blue flowers, with a purplish tinge at 
the apex, and very small pods, there being only two seeds in each. It is a dwarf species, and flowers in May 

and June. 

L. PUSILLUS, Pursh, 

This species also does not exceed six inches in height. It has small blue flowers tinged with red. It is a 

native of North America near the Missouri, and was introduced in 1817- 

L. MICRANTHUS, Doujf. 
A curious little plant nearly allied to L, bieolarj and resembling that species in the smallness of its flowers, 
though they difler from those of L, hicolor in their form and colour. The flowers are pale purple, and the 
centre of the standard is white with four black dots. The leaves are fleshy, and the whole plant is covered with 
long fine hairs. This species was found by Douglas on the gravelly banks of the Columbia, and was introduced 
in 1827. Seeds may be had in the seed-shopp. 



GENUS III. 
LOTUS, Lin. THE LOTUS, OR BIRD'S TREFOIL, 



** * ^^ * i ~ "Wn-i'^fUUtAATU' 



Lin, Sytt. DIADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 

Gnnic Chajuctbr. — Calyx tabular, 5-cleft-wing« and vexillum nearly equal. Keel beaked. Lqpime cylindricaL Stigma aubnlate. 

Herbe, usually witb yellow flowers. — (G. Don,) 

Description, &g. — The size and shape of the flowers of plants of this genus, will be familiar to every one 
who has seen the common Lotus eamtcukUtUi or Bird's-foot Trefoil of the fields. There are many annual spedes, 
most of which have yellow flowers, and differ so very little firom each other, that we shall not think it necessary 
to describe above two or three species. The Linnean genus, Lotus, has been divided by modem botanists into 
two genera differing in the form of the pod, which in Lotus is always without wings ; while in Tetragonolobus 
it is angular, and furnished with four wings. The plant we have called by its Linnean name of Lohu 
tetragonolchuiy is the type of the latter genus. 
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1.— LOTUS EDULIS, Un. THE EATABLE LOTUS. 

Sncinc ORASAcnm* — Plant pOoae. Stem* erect. Leaflets ovate, I calyx. Legume tuigid, arched, glabroua. Seeds (^obose, compressed, 
cilkted. Flowers 1 — 3. Brscteas ovate, about equal in length to the I wrinkled from dots.— (G.Z><m.) 

Description, &o. — T\ub plant is a native of the Sonth of Europe, particularly of the islands of the 
Mediterranean, where the pods are eaten when young by the poorer people as kidney-beans are with us. It is 
a trailing plant with yellow flowers, suitable for rock-work. It was introduced in 1759, but we do not know 
where seeds are now to be procured. 



2.— LOTUS JACOBEUS, Lin. BLACK, OR ST. JAGO BIRDS'-FOOT TREFOIL. 



EvGRAvnios.— Bot. Mag. t. 79 ; and oweflg. 10, in Plate 23. 
Spbcxfig CHARAcmu — Plant rather glaueons. Stems shrubby. 
Leaflets and stipules linear, or linear-spatulato, rather pilose and 



canesoent, mucronate. Bracteas of I or 3 linear leaflets. Pedundes 
laiger than the leaves. Flowers corjmbose on very short pedicels. 
Lcigume terete, glabrous. — (G. Don.) 



Dbbcriftion, &c. — ^This is another greenhouse shrub, which succeeds perfectly well when treated as an 
annual. The flowers are small, and of no great beauty, but the plant is worth growing on account of their colour, 
which is Teiy nearly black, perhaps more nearly than any other flower. There is a variety with the flowers 
partly yellow. The species is a native of the Gape de Yerd Islands, particularly of St. Jago ; and it was intro- 
duced in 1714* Seeds may be procured from Mr. Carter, High Holbom, or at Lee's Nursery, Hammersmith ; 
and the plants may be sown in February or March in a hotbed, and planted out in May ; or sown in the open 
ground in a warm dry border in April. 



3.— LOTUS MICROPHYLLUS, Hook. THE SMALL-LEAVED LOTUS. 



EmaATiMo.— Bot. Mag. t. 2808. 

Bpscirtc CBAiucrBn. — Slightly hairy. Stem filiform and procum- 
bent LeftTes elliptic, hairy beneath. Stipules subulate. Flowers 



few in each head. Lctgumes short, cylindrical, hairy, 3-eelled. Seeds 
dotted.^^ooib.) 



Dbsobiption, &o. — A curious little plant, with slender stems, and very small pink flowers, disposed in heads, 
so small as each to appear at a little distance to be composed of only one flower. The species is a native of the 
Ci^ of Good Hope, where it was found by the collector to the king of Denmark ; and it was sent by Professor 
Homemann, of Copenhagen, to Sir W. J. Hooker, at Glasgow, in 1827. The species would be very suitable for 
rodL-work, frt>m its slender, procumbent stems, and bright pink flowers ; but we have never seen it in the 
London nurseries, and do not know where seeds are to be procured. 



4.-.L0TUS ARENARIUS, Brot. THE SAND LOTUS. 



EimuLTnia^—Bot. Reg. 1488. 

^wwawus CnAaACTBR. — Stems procumbent, branching, pubescent; 
pedoncles branched, erect Leaflets acute, wedge-shaped; stipules 



oyate. Flowers 5 — 10 in each head. Bracteas sublanoeolate, less than 
the calyx. Calyx subulate, teeth two, the upper one the longest 
L^;umes round, and smooth. — (Deo,) 



Descbiption, &o. — ^A very showy species of Lotus, with large golden-yellow flowers, and a prostrate stem. 
It was found originally in Portugal, on sandy sea-coast near the mouth of the river Tagus, by Professor Brotero, 
and flince by Professor Salzmann on the sandy coast near Tangiers ; but it was not introduced into England, till 
seeds 'were sent here by P. B. Webb, Esq., firom Teneriffe in 1830. Seeds are not common in the London seed- 
flhopa, bat they may be had from Mr. Young of the Milford Nursery, near €K)dalming, Surrey. 
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6. LOTUS TETRAGONOLOBUS, Lin. THE DARK CRIMSON- WINGED PEA. 



Synonyms. — Tetngonolobus purpumu, Mcmch, 
Enoiuvings. — Bot Mag. t 151 ; and onr^f^. 9, in Pbtte 23. 
SpBcinc Chahactkr. — Plant piloae. Stems rather decumbenL 



Leaflets oboyate, entire. Stipules oTate. Flowers solitarj or twin. 
Bracteas longer tlian the calyx. Legome glabrous, with broad wing». 
Seeds globose.— (G. Don,) 



Description, &c.— This yery carious plant has dark crimson flowers, and large flat pods, which are so 
deeply winged, that they appear snrrounded hy a flounce. It is a natiye of Sicily, and was brought to England in 
1769. It is quite hardy, and was long a great fftvourite in flower-gardens ; but it is now seldom grown. It is, 
however, well deserving of cultivation firom the rich colour of its flowers, and its curious seed-pods. The only place 
where we ever saw it growing, was the Lewisham nursery, in the summer of 1838 ; and we suppose seeds may be 
procured there, though they are not included in the general lists of the London nurserymen. The seeds should 
be sown in April, and the plants will come into flower in June. 



6.— LOTUS BIFLORUS, Des. THE YELLOW TWIN-FLOWERED WINGED PEA. 



acuminated. Flowers twin or temate. Bracteas orate, shorter than the 
calyx. Legumes pilose with narrow wings. Seeds almost globose.— 
(6. Don.) 



Synonymes. — ^L. conjugatos. Pair; Tetragonolobns biflorus, 
Seringe. 

SpEcinc Chaaactbil — Plant pilose, rather decumbent. Leaflets 
obovate, somewhat mucronulate, entire. Stipules orbicularly oblong, 

Description, &o. — A decumbent plant, with bright yellow flowers ; a native of Barbary, and also of the 
fields near Palermo. Introduced in 1818 ; and very suitable for planting on rock-work with the preceding and 
following species. We do not know where seeds are to be purchased, but the seedsmen might easily procure 
them firom Sicily. 

7^L0TUS CONJUGATUS, Lin. THE PURPLE TWIN-FLOWERED WINGED PEA. 



Stnonyve. — TetragouolobuB coojugatus, Seringe, 
Spccinc Cbaractbr.— Plant pilose. Stems rather decumbent, 
leaflets obovate, entire. Stipules ovate, small, acuminated. Flowers 



in pairs. Bractns obovate, longer than the calyx. Legume glabrous, 
nearly round, with very narrow wings, which are hardly curled. Seeds 
ovate, compressed, black. (G. Don^ 



Description, &c. — ^This species bears a very close resemblance to the preceding kind, except in the colour 
of the flowers, and in the legume being smooth instead of hairy. It is a native of the country near Montpelier, 
and was introduced in 1759. We do not know where seeds are to be purchased in London, but we suppose 
they might easily be procured from Paris, through M. Yilmorin, or any other French nurseryman. 



^A^lM^MAM^%MMAA^*%^^iAA«^#«rf^^^^>VW^'^ 



OTHER SPECIES OF LOTUS. 



These are very numerous ; but not sufficiently distinct to be recognised by any descriptions we could give of 
them, except by botanists. One of them, L. OmithcpodioideSy has nearly round legumes disposed so as to 
resemble a bird's foot, and as this was one of the first species described by botanists, the English name for the 
{jrenus, Bird's-trefoil, was taken from it. Most of the kinds have golden-yellow flowers, but there are some 
exceptions, and among others the following. 

L. GEBELIA, Veni. 

This plant is a native of Mount Gebel-cher, near Aleppo ; and was introduced in 1816. It is decumbent, 
with large rose-coloured flowers ; and though marked as a perennial in books, might very probably be grown as 
an annual ; and it would produce a fine effect on rock- work. 
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L. LANU6INOSUS, Veni. 
Has roee-coloured flowers, and a prostrate stem. 

L. 6LABERRIMUS, Deo. ; L. TRICHOCARPUS, Lag. ; and L. COIMBRICENSIS, Brot. 
Have white flowers, with the keel more or less purple, and prostrate stems. 

L. ODORATUS, Sims. ; BoL Mag. t. 1233. 
The flowers are yellow, striped with red, and the plant is sweet-scented. It is a native of Barhary, 
introduced in 1804. 



GENUS IV. 
ASTRAGALUS, Lin. THE MILK- VETCH. 

J^tN. Syst. DIADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 
Gkhkric Character. — Calyx 5-tootbed. Keel obtaie.— (G. Don.) 



1.— ASTRAGALUS SINICUS, Lin. THE ROSE-COLOURED MILK-VETCH. 



date leaflets. Plowen four or fire in an nmbel. Pednncles length of 
leaves. L^fumes prismatic, triqaetrous, erect, subulate at the apex. — 
(G. Don.) 



SrmnnrME. — A. Lotmde*y Lam. 

ENORATnias.— Bot. Mag. t. 1350; and our >^. U, in Plate 23. 
Specific Character. — Plant prostrate, glabrous. Stipules not 
known. Leaves with about four or five pairs of obovate, nearly obeor- 

DsscRipnoN, &0. — A veiy pretty little plant with rose-coloured flowers, well adapted for rock-work. It 
resembles a Coronilla more than any plant of the genus to which it is considered to belong, as its flowers 
are produced in an imibel. It is a natiye of China, and was introduced in 1763. Seeds may be had at Cartei^s, 
Holbom, of three annual kinds of Astragalus, but the specific names are not given in his seed catalogue. It is, 
howefver, probable the above species is one of the three, as it is the kind most generally cultivated. 



^PW^^^V^^AMMM#^I^V^^^«M^rf«MMMM^AAAA/%^ 



OTHER KINDS OF ASTRAGALUS. 



A. VERRUCOSUS, M&ria. 
This species is a decumbent plant, with dark purple flowers and warted pods. A native of Sardinia, not 
introdnced. 

A. PENTA6LOTTIS, Lm. A. PROCUMBENS, MiU. syn. 
A native of Spain and Barbary, on hills, with bright blue and white flowers, and the pods round, and finger 
or tongue-shaped, in bunches of five together. 

A. CRUCIATUS, Lffi*., gyn. A. STELLA, BUh. 
Flowers violet-coloured, and the pods disposed in the shape of a cross or star ; a procumbent plant found 
wild both in Eg3rpt and Siberia, and introduced in 1820. There is another plant, called A. HeUoy Gh>uan, 
which is a native of the south of France and north of Africa, and has bluish-purple flowers. This last kind was 
introduced in 1658. 
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A. ANNULARIS, Fortk. 

A spreading procumbent plant, with whitish green leaves, and roee-colonied flowers. A native of Egypt 

Introduced in 1800. 

A. CANICULATUS, WiUd. 

A native of the south of Europe, with white flowers. Introduced in 1816. 

A. RETICULATUS, Bisb. 

A very nnall plant, with curious hooked, netted legumes, and bright blue flowers. A native of Middle 

Iberia. Introduced in 1828 

A. HAMOSUS, Luu 

Flowers pale yellow, and plant prostrate. Seeds of this species are frequentiy sold under the name of 
caterpillars in the seed-shops, in allusion to the curious shape of the pods. This species is a native of the South 
of Europe, and was introduced about 1640. 

There are many other species with pale-yellow flowers, all of which have been introduced ; and the seeds of 
one of which are used in Hungary, after having been roasted and ground, as a substitute for coffoe. 



GENUS V. 
CORONILLA, Lin. THE CORONILLA, OR SCORPION-SENNA. 



4«tfM%AM^M^^Mk^'*^kMMA^*M^ 



Lin. SysL DIADELPHLA DECANDRLA. 
Gnnuc CBARAcnuu — Calyx 5.tooUied, two upper teeth approziinate. Petals nngoiciilate. Keel acnte. 

Description, &c. — The shrubs belonging to this order are weU known, but the annual plants are very seldom 
seen in cultivation. The name of coronilla is from corona, a crown, in allusion to the disposition of the flowers in 
heads or umbels. 



1.— CORONILLA CRETICA, Lin. THE CRETAN CORONILLA. 

SYHOfNYius. — C. parriflora, JIf amoA. ; Astrolol»am Creticam, Dm. | acute ; leaflets 11 — 13, cuneated, retu8e,ihe lower ones remote fiom 
Specific CHAKAcna. — Plant ascending, glabrous; stipules smalli | the stem; umbels 3 — 6 flowered.— {G. Don.) 

Description, &o. — A very pretty plant, with white floweis, the standard being streaked with red, and the 
keel dark purple. A native of Candia, Tauria, and Italy, on hills, introduced in 1731. This plant was formeriy 
very common in flower-gardens, but it appears to have gradually gone out of cultivation, and we do not know 
where seeds are now to be procured. 

2 CORONILLA SECURIDACA, Lin. THB HATCHET-VETCH. 



SYHOWMn. — Securigera coronilla, Dee.; Securidaca lutea, MiU. ; 
S. legitima, Gttrtn. 
SpBcinc Cbajugter. — Plant prostrate. Legume compressed, flat, 



with rather prominent satures, the seeds separated bj ^ng7 sabataDoe. 
not articulated, linear, endii^ in a long beak at the apex. Seeds 
8 — 10, compressed. Flowers yellow, 3 or 4 in an umbeL 



Though the name of this plant is found in every seedsman's catalogue, it is scarcely worth growing, from its 
coarse and spreading habit of growth. It is a prostrate plant, with coarse strong stems from a foot to two feet 
long, and divided into many branches. The leaves are pinnate, and are composed of seven or dght pairs of 
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rather large deep green leaflets. The flowers are of a bright yellow, and are produced in a large cluster at the 
eztremity of each peduncle. The pods are nearly four inches long, and are somewhat sword-shaped and 
fonowed. This plant is a native of Spain, and as it is mentioned by Gerard, it must have been introduced before 
1596. LimuBus observes of this plant, that it sleeps with the leaflets bent back towards the base of the petiole, 
and not pointing forwards. The seeds should be sown where the plants are to remain* as they do not bear trans- 
plsntmg ; and when the plants come up, they should be thinned out so as to leave them at least a foot and a 
half or two feet apart, to allow room for the widely-spreading branches. 



GENUS VI. 
VICIA, Lin. THE VETCH. 



Lin, Syst. DIADELPHIA DBCANDRIA. 

Gmuo CiLuucTsa. — Calyz tubular, 5-cleft, or 5-toothed, 2 superior teeth shortest. Stylo villous at the apez. Legume many-seeded. 
Usuallj dimbmg herhe, "with the leaves generally ending in a branched tendril. Flowers white, purple, or yellow. — (G. Don.) 



1.— VICIA ATROPURPUREA, Desf. THE DARK PURPLE VETCH. 

Snioima ? Y. Nissoliana, Lin, i base. Peduncles many-flowered, hardly the length of the leaves. 

Emqravuvgb. — Bot. Reg. t. 871 ; and am fig, 8, in Plate 23. Flowers secund, approximate. Calycine teeth setaceous, pilose, longer 

SpKinc CHARicTBa. — Plant villous. Stems tetragonal. Tendrils than the tube. Style elongated, somewhat clavate, bearded at the 

veiy trifid. Leaflets oblong, mucronate, numerous, opposite, and apez. Legumes oblong, compressed, very hairy. Seeds globose, black, 

alteraate. Stipules lanceolate, semi-sagittate, usually toothed at the | rather velvety. — (G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — A very showy species, with dark purple flowers, a native of Algiers, where it was found 
hy Desfontaines. It was introduced in 1815, from seeds sent from the Botanic Garden, Gottingen, by the kte 
M. Fischer, to the London Hort. Soc. ; but we do not know where seeds are now to be procured. 



2.— VICIA ONOBRYCHIOIDES, Un. THE SAINTFOIN-LIKE VETCH. 



des very long, many-flowered. Flowers distant. Calycine teeth 
lanceolate, length of the tube. Style clavate, bearded at the apex. 
Legumes lanceolate.— (G. Don,) 



EwoRAVixoa.— Bot. Mag. t. 2206 ; and our fig, 7, in Plate 23. 

Spkific CBAaacTER. — Stems striated. Tendrils almost simple. 
Leaflets numerons, linear, alternate or opposite, obtuse, and mucronate, 
with parallel nerves. Stipules linear, semi -sagittate, dentate. Pedun- 

Descbiption, &c. — A handsome species, bearing some resemblance to the common tufted vetch of the hedges, 
Vida Cracca. It has commonly fourteen leaflets ; the peduncles are three times as long as the leaves, and the 
flowers, of which there are ten or twelve on each peduncle, are three times as large as those of V. Cracca^ and all 
disposed one way. The pod is compressed, lanceolate, and narrowed at both ends. It is a native of France and 
Switzerland, and it has also been found on Mount Atlas. It was introduced in 1759. The seeds are said to do 
best when sown in autumn ; and when sown in spring they should be lightly covered, and well watered ; they 
are, hovrever, frequently several months before they vegetate. They should always be sown when the plants are 
destined to remain, as they do not bear transplanting well. They do best in a shrubbery, where their roots are 
sheltered from the aun, and where they have a support to climb up. Only three or four seeds should be sown in 
each patch; and where the plants have no natural supports near them, they should be carefully trained to 

s 
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stakes, as, if suffered to trail on the ground, they will produce verj few flowers, and in wet seasons the stalb 
will rot. They look exceedingly well if suffered to oUmb through the boughs of a thick bush, or low ttee^ m 
that their flowers may be retieved by a mass of leaves. The name of this Vetch is not in the seedsmen's 
catalogues, but seeds might eanly be obtained throngh M. Yilmorin, from Paris. 



m0^^»^^*0^^i^ *^t0^^^^i^^^t^^^t^0^0^m0^^^im^ 



OTHER SPECIES OF VICIA. 



These are very numerous; but it does not appear to us that any of them require very partico]ar 
description. The flowers and leaves all bear a great resemblance to each other, and the principal differenoBB 
consist in the colours of the flowers, which vary from white, blue, and pinkish, to dark purple. 



GENUS VII. 
LATHYRUS, Lin. THE LATHYRUS, OR ORNAMENTAL PEA. 



i^^^<»^^^^^^#»^w^'v^»» 



Lin. Sytt. DIADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 

Gbnbuc Charactuu — Calyx campanulatc, deleft, 2 saperior iobee shoFtett. Style flattened, dilated at the apex, Tilloiis or pnbeaoeat in finont. 
Legume manv-veeded. Usually climbing tendrilled herbs, with pnrple, white, or yellow flowers. — (6. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^The sweet pea and the other ornamental kinds of Lathyrus are so well known, and such 
uniyersal favourites, that it is sufficient to mention their names, to call up clear ideas of them to every mind. If 
well trained, they are very ornamental ; but few plants have a more disorderly and untidy e£Fect if they are 
neglected. They are thus well suited for the culture of a lady, as they require continual watering, tying up, and 
catting off of dead flowers or bruised branches. 



1.— LATHYRUS ODORATUS, Lin. THE SWEET PEA. 



Emoiuvinos. — Bot. Mag. t. 60 ; and oxafig. l.in Plate 2S. 

Yaristies.— There are six distinct kinds of sweet pea in constant 
Qultiyationf ^ of which, with very few exceptions, come true from seed. 
These are the purple^ which has the standard of a deep rich reddish 
purple, the wings pinkish, and the keel nearly white, and is a native of 
Sicily ; the new Painted Ladp, which has the standard deep rose- 
colour, the wings pale rose, and the keel pure white, and is a native of 
Ceylon ; the white sweet pea, which has the flowers a pure white ; 
the Old Painted Lady, which ha« the wings and keel white, and the 



standard flesh-coloured ; the blue, which has the wings and keel a pale 
hlue, and the standard dark bluish purple ; and the violet, which has 
the keel a pale violet, the wings a deep violet, and the standard a dark 
reddish purple. 

Sprcifxc Charactbr. — ^Plant hairy. Stems traiged. Lealleu ovate, 
mucronulate. Stipules semi-sagittate, lanceolate, mndi shorter than 
the petioles. Peduncles 2-3-flowered, ^much longer than the leaves. 
Calycine teeth broad, longer than the tube. Lq^mes oMoi^linear, 
compressed, hairy. Seeds roundish. — ((r. Don.) 



Dbscriftion, Sec. — The sweet pea is the phint that is said to have given to Linnsous the idea of calling aU 
similarly shaped flowers, papilionaceous, from the great resemblance of its flower to a butterfly on the wing. 
However this may be, it is certain that this flower shows distinctly the wonderful manner in ndliich every part 
of it has been contrived to fulfll the end in view. The formation of the pod requires that the whole of the pollen 
should be preserved, as unless there be a sufficient quantity to pass through the stigma down the tube to "which the 
peas are affixed, so as to fertilise each, the seed would be imperfect. To preserve the pollen uninjured and 
nndimimshed, the anthers are enclosed in the keel ; and the necessary openings for air in this are protected by 
the wings ; while the standard acts as a sail to keep the flower with its back to the wind, and thus a whole 
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row of 8weet peas may be seen occasionallj with their blossoms turning and quivering in the breeze, till they look 

reaUj like a flock of bntterflies seeking for spots to deposit their eggs. It is rather singular that these flowers, 

though the commonest kind is a native of Sicily, should never have been introduced till the beginning of the past 

century ; the first sweet pea that was seen in England having blossomed in Dr. Uvedale's garden at Enfield, in 

the year 1701, as we are told by Dr. Plukenet, who went to see it there. A few years afterwards (1713) we 

find it included in the list of ornamental flowers in the Botanic Garden, Chelsea. We may easily conceive the 

delight and wonder the first appearance of this flower, and its extraordinary sweetness, must have occasioned, 

and how proud Dr. Uvedale must have been of possessing it. 

Sweet peas in the grounds of a nursery are generally planted in rows ; but in flower gardens they are either 

sown in a circle, with a stake, or slight wooden frame in the middle, for them to be trained to ; or sufiered, as 

Cowper so elegantly expresses it, to 

w ■ catch a neighbouring shrub. 

With clasping tendrils, and invest its branch. 

Else unadom d, with many a gay festoon 

And firagrant chaplet, recompensing well 

The strength they borrow with the grace they lend." 

The seeds may be sown at different seasons ; if sown in autumn, and protected by a mat or other slight 
covering thrown over the ground in severe fix)st, they will flower early ; or they may be sown in the same 
manner in February, in which case they are said to produce the finest flowers. The usual time of sowing is, 
however, April. The soil should be rich and light, as the roots, though weak and slender, penetrate deeply ; 
and for the same reason the seeds should always be sown where the plants are to remain, as it is hardly possible 
to take up the long slender roots without injuring them. Thinning out should also be avoided, as pulling up 
one plant, loosens the earth round the roots of ihe others ; thus each patch or pot should contain only three or 
four seeds. 

The florists who nuse flowers for sale in the London markets, derive a considerable portion of their trade 
from forcing sweet peas, and the quantity thus grown in pots every year is almost incredible. The seeds for 
this purpose are sown in pots in autumn, and then kept in hotbed frames, but without any manure ; all that is 
necessary being to protect them frt)m the frost. They require to be frequently watered with warm water, and 
to be covered up very closely after each watering, to prevent the possibility of the ground freezing while in a 
moist state. They may thus be kept with very little light or air ; but when the blossom-buds begin to fomu 
the pots must be placed in the window of a living room, or in a small greenhouse to give them colour. As soon 
as this is effected, the sweet peas are sent to market, where they sell from a shilling to half-a-crown a pot, 
aocoiding to circumstances ; even a shilling being sufficient to afford a very handsome profit to the grower. 



2.— LATHYRUS TINGITANU8, Lin. THE TANGIER PEA. 

EaoBATnraB.— Bot Mag. t. 100 ; and ovatflg. 2, in Plate 23. leaves. Colydne teeth nearly equal, shorter than the tube. Legumes 

SpBoyic Chakactkr. — Plant quite smooth. Stems winged. Leaf- oblong-linear, mueb reUculmted, eompressed, tomentoee, with the 

let» oTste, obtuse, mucronulate. Stipules ovate, semi-sagittate, much sutures thick. Seeds hardly angular, variegated with black and brown, 

than the petioles. Peduncles two-flowered, longer than the — (CDon.) 



Debobiftioh. &o. — The flowers of the Tangier pea are very splendid in appearance, hnt they want the 
sweetness that distinguishes those of the preceding species. The standard of the flower of the Tangier pea is of 

82 
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a brilliant crimson, having all tho richness of velyet ; while the wings and keel are of a bright rode-colour. This 
pea was introduced in 1680. hj Dr. Morison. who received it from Tangiers, and it has remained in cultiyation 
ever since. Seeds may be procured at any seed-shop, and the plants require the same care as those of the 
sweet pea. 

3.— LATHVRUS ARTICULATUS, Lin. THE JOINTED OR WINGED PEA. 

EiroRATXNGS. — ^Bot. Mag. t. 253 ; and our^. 4, in Plate 23. | equal in length to the leaves. Caljcine teeth nearly equal, tborter 

Spbcific Cbaractek — Stem tetragonal, winged; lower petioles | than the tube. Legumes rather turgid, finely reticulated and nodose 

leafless, linear, acuminated, upper ones bearing 5.6 linear leafleu. I at the seeds, having the seminiferous suture tumid. Seeds compreaied. 

Stipules lanceolate, semi-sagittate. Peduncles l-S-flowciied, about f dark purple, rather velvety. — (G.Don,) 

Description, &g. — ^The flower consists of a bright red standard with white wings and keel. This pea is a 
native of the south of Europe, and when it was first introduced, it was called the Spanish pea, because its seeds 
were sent from Spain to the Botanic Garden, Chelsea, in 1739. It is of rather lower growth than the common 
sweet pea, seldom rising above three feet high, but it may be sown and treated in the same manner. 



4.— LATHYRUS AMPHICARPOS, Lin. THE UNDER-GROUND OR EARTH-PEA. 

Emoravings. — Swt. Brit Flow. Gard. t. 236 ; and our fig, 6, in I petioles. Peduncles 1 -flowered, longer than the leaves. CanliDe as 

Plate 23. well as subterraneous legumes ovate, 2-winged in front, and a little 

Specific Character. — Stems winged, diffuse. Leaflets lanceolate. oomprened on the rides, 2-8eeded.— ( G. Don,) 
Tendrils simple. Stipules semi -sagittate, 1-toothed, longer than the 

Description, &c. — This plant is grown more for its singularity than its beauty. The flowers which appear 
above ground are pink tinged with blue ; but the underground stems bear flowers and pods, which are quite 
perfect, and exactly similar to those above-ground, except that every part of the underground plant is whitish. 
The plant is much smaller thau any of the other peas, and rarely grows above a foot high. Seeds may be had in 
any of the seed-shops, and they should be sown in February in very light soil, to allow the underground shoots 
to make their way. The plants when nearly full grown are generally earthed up. 



5.— LATHYRUS SATIVUS, Lin. THE CHICKLING VETCH. 



Enoravikos. — Bot. Mag. t. 115 ; and our fig, 3, in Phite 23. 

SpEciric Cbaractbr. — Plant smoothish. Stems winged. Leaflets 
linear-oblong. Tendrils trifid. Stipules semi-sagittate, ovate, ciliated, 
hardly the length of the petioles. Peduncles 1 -flowered, longer than 



the petioles, bracteolate and articulated at the apex. Calvcine 
mcnts lanceolate, foliaceous, almost three times the length of the tube. 
Legumes ovate, broad, short, irregularly reticulated, winged on the 
back. Seeds trigonal, smooth, rather truncate. -^G. Dan.) 



Description, &c. — The flowers are bright blue, with a faint stain of pink between the standard and the 
wings. The pods are winged with a deep groove down the back. The plant seldom grows above two feet high, 
and is much branched. There is a variety with white flowers. This species is a native of France and Spain, 
where it is grown for feeding horses, and hence its specific name of '^ Sativus," which signifies cultivated. The 
flour made from the peas when ground, if mixed with an equal quantity of wheat flour, makes excellent bread, but 
taken alone it produces an extraordinary rigidity of the muscles. In the year 1671, a famine having occurred in 
Wirtemberg on aocoimt of the failure of the wheat crops, the peasants made their bread entirely of thia flour. 
After living upon it for some days, some of them began to find themselves strangely affected ; one man when he 
bent his arm could not straighten it again ; and a neighbour who laughed at him found that he could not bring 
his mouth back to its original form, but that he was doomed to wear an eternal grin. The medical men applied 
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to by the afflicted and terrified people were at a loss how to act, for warm baths, and all the usual remedies for 
the rigidity produced by cold, seemed to have no effect. In the end, though no one died, yet as it was found 
impossible to restore the rigid muscles to their natural action, the evil was thought so serious, that the Duke of 
Wirtemberg issued an edict forbidding the use of this flour in any emergency ; and similar edicts have been 
issued by some of his successors. It was remarkable that at the very time that this flour was producing such 
unpleasant eflects, the green herb was eaten by cattle without injary. Pigs fed on the meal, however, lost 
the use of their limbs, though they grew very fat lying on the ground. It was observed that the meal from 
plants grown on a rich strong soil, was much more injurious than that made from plants grown on a poor 
dry soO. 

This Lathyrus was introduced into England in 1739, and was grown in the botanic garden at Chelsea ; 
it, however, appears to have been lost, 'and to have been re-introduced within the last few years. It is now 
grown by Mr. Groom, of Walworth,* and other florists, and is well deserving of a place in the flower-garden from 
the contrast afforded by its beautiful light blue flowers to the colours of the other species. The seeds should be 
sown in February or March, as they are frequently a long time before they vegetate ; or the seeds may be soaked 
in water some days before sowing, and only put into the ground when the aril begins to crack and peel off. 



6.— LATHYRUS APHACA, Lin. THE YELLOW VETCHLING. 



Tnth a pair of ■mall, narrow bracteai ; caljcine s^fmeiita twice the 
length of the tube ; legumes much compreesed, broad, few-fleedod ; 
seeds compressed. — {G, Don,) 



EHMATnro. — Eng. Bot. 1167, 2nd edit vol. tI. t. 1000. 

Spkific Craracteb. — Stems erect; tendrils cylindrical, filiform, 
leafless (rarely with two leaflets) : stipules ovate, sagittate, large ; pe- 
danclea 1 -flowered (rarely 2-flowered), articulated at the apex, furnished 

Description, &c. — A small yellow-flowered British plant, ^' remarkable for the total abortion of the leaves, 
except in very young plants," what appear to be leaves being in fact only the dilated stipules. This vetchling 
is chiefly met with in the eastern counties of England, between the Thames and the sea. The seeds are very 
unwholesome, and cause a violent headache if eaten. This plant is not worth cultivating in gardens, except in 
combination with the following species, when it produces a very striking and novel effect. 



7.— LATHYRUS NISSOLIA, Lin. THE CRIMSON GRASS VETCH. 



ENeRATOffos. — Eng. Bot. t. 112, 2nd.edit toI. vi. t. 1001; and I flowers solitary, on long peduncles ; peduncles articulated at the apex, 

ovrfip. 5, in Plate 23. ! and downy on the upper part, where they bear two little awl-shi^ed 

SpRciric Chaiuctkr. — Stem erect; petioles dilated, foliaceons, | bracteas; legumes compressed, narrow, nerved, reflexed. — {G.Don.) 

graas-Uke, 3-5-nerved ; stipules small, subulate, usually wanting ; i 

Descbiption, &c. — This heautiful little plant has bright crimson flowers, variegated with purple and white , 
while the stem and leaves look so much like those of a kind of grass, that the plant can scarcely be detected, even 
by an experienced botanist, unless when in flower. It is generally found in shady lanes, in woods, or on the 
grassy banks of a rivulet, where they are shaded by trees ; and in these situations, in the months of May and 
June, it is sure to attract attention by the splendour of its flowers, which in early morning when covered with 
dew-drops, sparkle in the sun-beams like little rubies. The botanical peculiarities of this plant are that the 
leaves are simple, and not terminated by tendrils, and they thus afford a remarkable contrast to those of L. 
cg^haca^ the tendrils of which are very long, and the stipules commonly dilated. Seeds of L. nitaolia may be 
procured at any seed-shop, and they require the same treatment as those of the other kinds of Lathyrus. 
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Indies ; which have long been great favonrites in our greenhoiifies, and which we shall mention here, as they will 
also grow in the open air. 



l.—BALSAMINA HORTENSIS, Desp. THE COMMON OR GARDEN BALSAM. 

Synohymk. — ImpfttieiM halMimoa, Lin, 
SpBapic Charactkr. — Pedicels aggregate ; leayes lanceolate, serrated^ lower onet opponte; spur ihorter than the flower. — (G. Don*) 

Description, &g. — The common Balsam is so well known that it needs very little description ; and its 
varieties are so numerous and so uncertain as to defy enumeration. The colours of these varieties are« white, 
rose-coloured, red, and purple ; and these colours are occasionally mixed in stripes, spots, and other variegations. 
The varieties are also single, semi-double, and double. The species is a native of the East Indies, China, and 
Japan, and it was introduced before 1596, as it is mentioned by Gerard. The plants are generally kept in pots 
in greenhouses, but they will grow luxuriantly if planted out in a warm border in the open air. The seeds, 
which may be procured in any seed-shop, should be sown on a moderate hotbed in February or March ; and as soon 
as the plants are two or three inches high^ they should be carefully transplanted into small pots, taking care to 
shade them for some time after transplanting. The pots should be plunged in the hotbed, but they should be 
allowed plenty of air, in the middle of the day when the weather is favourable. In about a fortnight or less, 
they should be removed into rather larger pots, without breaking the ball of earth round the roots ; and after- 
wards as they grow, they should be transplanted into larger and larger pots, taking care that each pot is well 
draised by broken potsherds being put in the bottom, and that the plants are supplied with abundance of 
water. If the roots are kept warm, by the pots being plunged in the hotbed, and are supplied with abundance 
of water, which is prevented from stagnating round them by the pots being well drained, while the plants 
themselves are supplied with abundance of air, when the weather will permit, the growth of the plants will 
be luxuriant, and the flowers astonishingly fine. As soon as the flower-buds are formed, the plants should be 
placed in the greenhouse ; or planted out, without breaking the ball of earth, in a warm border in the open 
ground. In the latter case, the plants should be shaded for a day or two after planting, and supplied abundantly 
with water. The seeds may be sown in a warm rich border in the open air ; but in this case the plants do not 
flower till very late in the autumn, and the flowers are very seldom fine. 



2.-.BALSAMINA COCCINEA, Dec. THE SCARLET BALSAM. 



STNOima. — Impatiena coccinea, Sims, 
EHORATntG. — Bot. Mag. 1 1256. 



SpEcinc Ghaiuctbr— Pedioola aggregate. Leaves oblcnq^val, ler- 
rated. Spar incurred, about equal in length to the flower. — (G. Den.) 



Description, &c. — A splendid plant, with bright scarlet flowers remarkable for the great length of their spun. 
The flowers are large, and are produced in great abundance ; they are sometimes streaked with white, but this is 
rather a variation than a permanent variety. The plant is a native of the Blast Indies, and was introduced in 1806, 
but we do not know where seeds are now to be procured. B. comutOj tlie Homed Balsam, a native of Ceylon« and 

* 

Cochin-China, introduced in 1826, closely resembles B. eoccinea in the shape of its flowers, but their ooloors are 
dark purple or pure white. The leaves of B. eomtUa are of a dusky green and sweet-scented, and a deooctioiB 
of them is said to be used in Cochin-China as a wash for the hair. 
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a— BALSAMINA MASTERSIANA, Paxt. THE NEPAUL BALSAM. 



EifoftATiiras.— Pazt. Mag. of BoU toL vi. p. 75; and our fig. 1, 
in Plate 24. 
SraoFic Chaiuctbr. — Leaves opposite, linear-lanceolate, with 



remote, pointed serratares. Flowers large, of a purplieh red, axillary, 
Bolitary. Spur curved, nearly the length of the flower. — (Paxt.) 



Description, &c. — This plant is evidently Terj nearly allied to B, cocdnea and B, comuta^ and may 
probably be the saifte as the last-mentioned species, or a very slight variety of it. It was found by Mr. Gibson, 
collector to the Duke of Devonshire, growing on the Khoseea Hills, and seeds of it were sent by him to Chats- 
worth, in the autumn of 1837* The plant was named in honour of Mr. Masters, head gardener at the Botanic 
Garden, Calcutta. We do not know where seeds are to be procured ; but as the plants raised at Chatsworth 
flowered abundantly during the whole summer of 1838, and ripened abundance of seed, we have no doubt seeds 
of this species vnll soon be plentiful in the seed-shops. The plant is perhaps rather hardier than the common 
garden balsam, and the culture is exactly the same. ^' A light rich soil," says Mr. Paxton, '^ frequent shifting, 
a generous supply of water, due exposure to light, and a slight moist bottom heat, are the chief requisites 
previously to the appearance of the flowers." Mr. Paxton also recommends placing the plants, when removed 
from the hotbed, into a moderately warm house, before putting them into the cool house, or open ground, where 
they are to flower. ^^ The advantage of this transference will be apparent in the larger size, deeper colour, and 
greater duration of the blossoms. The art in cultivating babams to perfection," Mr. Paxton continues, ^' is to 
keep them continually growing after the seeds have germinated." This is done by warmth and moisture ; and 
this is the reason that balsams sown in the open air, for want of sufficient warmth and moisture to their roots, 
seldom, if ever, attain the same beauty as those raised in a hotbed. 



GENUS II. 
IMPATIENS, Biv. THE TOUCH-ME-NOT. 
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Lin, Sytt, PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gomuc Chakactbr.— Anthers 5, three of which are 2-celled, and two in front of the upper petal 1 -celled. Stigmas 5, joined. Valves of 
capsule rerolute, inwardly from the base to the apex. Peduncles axilkry, branched, man7-flowered-ii-(G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — All the plants belonging to this genus are remarkable for the elasticity of the valves of 
the capsules, which when touched throw out the seeds with great force. This quality is possessed in a greater or 
less degree by all the plants belonging to the order ; and also by the plants belonging to the order GeraniacecB, to 
which BaUanUnaeecB is very nearly allied, but it is more perceptible in ImpcUiens than in any other genus. The 
scientific name of Impaiiensy and the popular names of Noli-fM-tangerey or Touch-me-not, and Jumping Betty, 
allude to this property. 

1.— IMPATIENS NOLI-ME-TANGERE, itn. THE COMMON NOLI-MB-TANGERE, OR 

TOUCH-ME-NOT. 



EiiGEATXNOs — Eng. Bot. t. 937, 2nd edit. vol. ii. t. 327 ; and our 
Jig. 3, in Plate 24. 

Spsciric CHAiucTiai.f— Peduncles d-4-flowered, shorter than the 



leaves, and spreading under them ; flowers pendulous ; spur recurved 
at the end ; leaves ovate, coarselj toothed ; joints of stem swollen. — 
(G. Dtn.) 



Dbscbiftion, &c. — ^The Noli-^ni64angere is a well-known plant, so strikingly resembling the balsams in its 
stems and leaves, that it was formerly called the yellow balsam. The stem, which grows about two feet high, is 
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yerf succulent;, and is thickened at the joints like that of the balsam ; the flower is large and rather handsome, 
but the most remarkable part of the plant is the capsule. " This," says Sir J. E. Smith, " consists of a central 
angular column, surrounded by five elastic valves, so weakly attached at the base when ripe, that they spring 
from it at the slightest touch, at the same time curling up and scattering the few seeds they previously encloeed. 
The seeds so scattered will remain in the ground and certainly grow next spring, but if collected and allowed 
to dry before they are sown they fail to vegetate." — {Eng, Bot. 2nd edit. vol. ii. p. 57-) The elasticity of the 
valves of the capsule is so great, that even though prepared to expect it, few persons who touch the capsule for 
the first time can help starting. '* The root is formed of branched and fleshy fibres," and these fibres an 
frequently seen above ground descending even from the first joint of the stem when the plant is kept moist It 
is a native of most parts of Europe, and it is found wild in England in Westmoreland, &c., and in Wales : in short, 
wherever there are moist rich vallejrs among mountains. It is said to be poisonous to most ftnitnala except 
goats, who eat it freely. In gardens it is rarely cultivated, partly on account of the difficulty of keeping the 
seeds sufficiently moist to vegetate, and partly from its coarse and weedy habit of growth. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF IMPATIENS. 



These have all been introduced, and are occasionally to be found in gardens, though liable to the same objec- 
tions against their constant culture as the common Touch-me-not. They have also all the fault of soon withering 
when gathered, so as to be quite unfit for bouquets. The culture of all is alike ; the seeds merely require scat- 
tering on the ground, but the plants must be supplied with abundance of water, or they will soon wither. 

I. TRIFLORA, WUld. 
This species, which is a native of Ceylon, introduced in 1818, has large pale red flowers, which it produces 
early in June. 

I. FULVA, NtUt., Eng. Bot. 2nd edit. Suppt. t. 327*, syn. I. BIFLORA, Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard, t. 43. 
The handsomest species of the genus, having dark yellow flowers with red spots inside. It ia a native of 
North America, where it grows near springs and rivulets, in shady situations, and whence it was introduced in 
1818, but it has lately been found wild on the bajiks of the river Wey in Surrey. It is generally considered to 
bear a great resemblance to the common Noli'-m&-tangere^ and is often confounded with it. When, however, 
we saw the two species growing together in the grounds of W. Borrer, Esq., at Henfield, Sussex, in the autumn 
of 1838, we were struck with the difference between them. Seeds of I.Jfulva may be purchased at Charlwood's, 
and in other seed-shops, under the name of /. lifiora; but though they keep longer than those of 7. NoHriHe- 

iangere^ they soon lose the power of vegetating. 

I. PALLIDA, NtUL 

A native of North America, introduced in 1817, with pale yellow flowers and bluish-green leaves. 

I. PARVIFLORA, Dec. 
This is the species vulgarly called Jumping Betty ; the flowers are very small and of a pale dingy yellow, 
but the capsules are large and spring asunder with great force when touched. It is quite hardy, and is found 
wild in Russia an also in North America. Seeds may be had at Charlwood's. 
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I. TRIPETALA, Roxb. 
A Tery showj species with scarlet flowers having a deep yellow nectary. It is a native of the ESast Indies 
on the mountains of Silhet^ and was introduced in 1825. 

I. CRISTATA, WaU. 

The flowers are yellow, with very small purple dots, and the stem purple. The plant is a native of Chinese 

Tartary, and was introduced in 1827. 

L CALYCINA, WaU. 

A native of Nepaul. The flowers, which are very large, are yellow, and netted with purple veins. 

There are several other kinds natives of Nepaul, with purple, yellow, or rose-coloured flowers, and one kind 

which is fragrant, but none of these have as yet been introduced. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



NYCTAGINACEiE. 



EasBNTui. Cbaractkr.— -Perianth Uibnlsr, somewliat ooloured, con- 
tneted in the middle ; its limb entire or toothed, pluted in estivation ; 
becoming indurated at the base. Stamens definite, hypogynous. 
Anthers 2-celled. Ovary saperior, with a single erect ovnle. Style 
I. Stigma 1. Fruit, a thin utricle, enclosed within the enlarged 
peniBtent base of the oalyz. Seed without its proper integuments, its 



testa being coherent with the utricle ; embryo with foliaoeous eoty- 
ledons, wrapping round flowery albumen. Radicle inferior. Plumula 
inconspicuous. Leaves opposite, and almost always unequal ; some- 
times alternate. Flowers axillary or terminal, clustered or solitary, 
having an involucre which is either common or propOT, in one piece 
or in several pieces, sometimes minute. — Lindl, 



GENUS I. 
MIRABILIS, Lin. THE MARVEL OF PEPU. 
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Lin. SyaU PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
Gnmuc Chaiucteiu— Calyx inferior. Corolla funnel-form, saperior. Nectary globular, enclosing the genn«— (Ltn.) 



1.— MIRABILIS JALAPA, Lin. THE COMMON MARVEL OF PERU. 

Engiuvimos.— Bot. Msg. t. 371 ; and our^. 2. in Plate 24. 
SpBcinc Chuucter^ — Flowers clustered together, truncate, erect. — (Xfin.) 

Description, &c. — ^The Marvel of Peru, though generally treated as an annual, is in fact a tuberous-rooted 
perennial, the roots of which may be taken up in winter, like those of the Dahlia or the common potato, and 
planted out again in spring. It ripens seeds, however, so abundantly, that few persons think it worth while to 
preserve the roots, particularly as the seedlings always flower the first year, and the flowers produced by them, 
differ very little firom those produced by the tubers, either in size or colour. The high-sounding name of the 
Marvel of Peru, seems very ill applied to this plant, as there is nothing very remarkable about it. The plant, 
however, having been introduced very soon after the discovery of Peru, when everything belonging to the new 
world was thought strange and wonderful, and being found to bear flowers of several difierent shades of colour 
at the same time, it received this name, and Oerard tells us that it was also called the wonder of the world. The 
flowers, says this quaint writer, '^ remain open the whole day, and are dosed only at night, and so perish, one 
flower lasting but only one day, like the true Ephemerum or Hemerocallis. This marvellous variety doth not 
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without cause bring admiration to all that obeerye it ; for if the flowers be gathered and reserved in several 
papers, and compared with those flowers that will spring and flonrish ihe next day, you shall easily perceive 
that one is not like another in colour, though you shall compare one hundred which flower one day, and another 
which flower the next day, and so on during the whole time of their flowering." A much better description of 
this plant is given by Parkinson, who observes that the flowers are sometimes red and yellow on one plant, and 
sometimes purplish, the colours being occasionally mixed and blended together. He also mentions that there are 
numerous varieties, some white, some yellow, and some purple, while the species is generally a deep rose, as 
shown in our plate. Gerard is mistaken in asserting that the flowers always close at night ; on the contrary, as 
Parkinson observes, the flowers frequently do not open till evening, and indeed in the West Indies, where the 
plant is common, it is called the four-o'clock plant, from its generally opening about that hour in the afternoon. 
The fact is that the flowers will not bear intense heat, and though under our cloudy skies they will generally 
remain open all day, they shrink from the powerful rays of the sun. The plant is a native of both the East and 
West Indies. It is not known when it was introduced, but it must have been early, as Gerard, writing in 
1596, speaks of having had it for several years in cultivation in his garden. Linnaeus changed Gerard's name of 
MirahUis Peruviana for this plant, for M, Jalapa^ because finding that the tubers possessed a purgative property, 
he thought they were used in preparing the drug called jalap. 

Seeds may be procured in any seed-shop ; and if sown on a hotbed in March, the plants may be turned into 
the open air in May or June, and will flower in July. If the seeds are sown in the open air in April, the 
plants will succeed equally well, but they will not flower before the latter end of August or September. We 
may here repeat what we have before suggested for the convenience of those who have no regular gardener, and 
consequently do not wish the trouble of a hotbed, that all annual plants raised on one may be purchased from the 
nurserymen. Our neighbour, Mr. Hopgood, of the Bayswater nursery, sells plants thus raised, ready for 
planting out into the open border, at fit)m twopence to fourpence a dozen, according to their size and rarity ; 
and we have no doubt that this is about the usual price. Thus at a very trifling expense, and with very little 
trouble, a garden may be supplied in April or May with the choicest flowers (varying in kinds, according to the 
taste of the purchaser), which will continue to adorn it till they are destroyed by frost. 
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OTHER KINDS OF MIRABILIS. 



M. DICHOTOMA, Lin. 
This species, which is not so hardy as the common kind, has smaller flowers, and they do not vary flrom fbeir 
original purplish red. This is a native of Mexico and the West Indies. It was formerly supposed that the 
tubers of this plant produced the Jalap, the name of which is said to be derived from Xalapa, in Mexico ; but 
LinnsBus^ as we have before observed, thought that this drug was made from the tubers of the common Marvel 
of Peru, and later botanists have attributed it to a species of Convolvulus or Ipomoea. 

M. LONGIFLORA, Lin. 
Tliis species has long-tubed white flowers, that are very sweet-scented, and it is common in onr gardens. The 
stalks are hairy and clammy, and they are so weak that they would fall to the ground if not supported. This 
species is a native of Mexico, and was introduced in 1759. 
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M. VISCOSA, Cav^ syn. OXYBAPHUS VISCOSUS. BoL Mag. t. 434. 
Tbis species, Curtis tells us, is an annual, grolving about two feet high. The whole plant is clammy, *^ and 
if bruised smells somewhat disagreeably. The flowers do not open at any particular time like those " of the 
common Marvel of Peru, and each contains only three stamens. When the flowers fall, which they do very soon 
after expanding, ^' the calyx closes on the germen, enlarges, droops, and becomes deeply plaited ; on the ripening 
of the seed it turns brown« expands, and is suspended like a little umbrella over the seed, which when perfectly 
ripe, drops out on the ground." This plant is a native of Peru, and it was first raised in England in 1796 from 
seeds sent to the Marchioness of Bute, by Professor Ortega, of Madrid, who had obtained them firom Peru. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



PRIMULACEJE. 



central. Seedi numeroaB, peltate. Albumen none.— Leaves oniallj 
opposite, rarely alternate, nsuallj radical. — (6. Dun.) 



Ebsihtul Character. — Galjx 5-cleft, penistent. CoroUa regalar, 
monopetalooa, 5-cleft. Stamens 5, epipetalons, opposite the segments 
of the corolla. Stigma capitate. Capsule Tslvate, l-celled. PlacenU 

Description. &c. — This order contains the primrose, cowslip, polyanthus, cyclamen, &c., all well-known 
plants, but perennials. The genus Anagallis is indeed the only one belonging to the order which contains 
annuals, and even these might be called perennials, as most of them may, with care, be kept alive several yean. 

GENUS I. 
ANAGALLIS, Lin. THE PIMPERNEL. 
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Lin. Sytt. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

OnntRic CiiARACTCR. — Csljx 5 -parted. Corolla wheel-shaped, 5-cleft, deciduous. Stamens 5. Filaments bearded, distinet at the base. 

Capsule truncated. 

Description, &g.— The genus Anagallis is remarkable for the beauty and elegance of its flowers. Even the 
common Pimpernel or Shepherd's Weather-glass {A. arvenni)^ is one of the prettiest of our common British 
weeds, and the Bog Pimpernel {A. ienella) is recommended for cultivation by Dr. Lindley, as a most 
delicate and elegant flower. (See Ladies Botany^ vol. ii. p. 161.) The flower of the Anagallis, though 
monopetalous, like all the Primulacese, is so deeply lobed that it seems to consist of five petals. The seed-vessel 
is also remarkable, as it resembles an egg-shaped box, opening in the middle, and the lid coming off like a little 
cap with a feather in it, and showing the seeds closely packed up in the remaining half of the box below. The 
stems of the Pimpernels are prostrate and angular ; and the flowers, which are produced in great abundance, 
are generally very showy. 



1.— ANAGALLIS INDICA, Svot. THE INDIAN PIMPERNEL. 

Ehgbatiico. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. t. 132. 
Srsoric CflARACTEa. — Stem ascending, branched, slightly winged. 
Leaves sessile, ovate-cordate, rough at the margin, somewhat blunt. 



clasping the stem, S-nerved at the base, dotted beneath. Segments of 
the calyx acute, keeled, somewhat shorter than the petals, which are 
toothed.— ^*Vtoetfl. ) 



Description, &c. — ^A very pretty little plant having bright blue flowers, with a reddish purple style, and 
golden yellow anthers. The stem is nearly erect and angular; and the leaves, which are rather broad. 
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tbe under nde. The plant is a native of Nepaul, from which conntiy ita seeds were sent U 
r. WalUcli, in 1824. It is very hardy, and if the eeeda, which may be purcbaaed in any setd- 
I in a light rich soil, in April or the first week in May, the plants will begin to flower m July, ui 
)Foducing maaaes of bright blue flowen, and ripening abnndanoe of seed, till killed by froat. 



2.— ANAGALLIS LATIFOLIA, Lin. THE BROAD.LEAVED PIMPERNEL. 

Ehguiiikh.— Sou Mig. t. 2SB9; ud oiufy. 2, io PUt« 25. 
Sraoric Cuiucinu — Lam corditi, ileoi cUiplng. Slenu compniMd. — (Lin.) 

ON, &c. — A very pretty species, a native of Spun ; introduced in ITod- It is as hardy m 
if sown in April will flower in July. 



-ANAGALLIS MONELLI, lAn. THE ITALIAN PIMPERNEL. 



flomn. Tbe origia of th» plant it not known, bat it **■ bnn|bt 
into notice In 1827 by the HoDounblo W. Fai BtiugmjL 

A. M. *. Wibbiana, ija. A. fFebbiana. Pcddj ; Bet. Otfd. t. 
343. A udTB of tbs CmniTT Iila, iatndDCnl bj P. B. Webb, Eiq. 
in IB28 ; ud wbicb Bomaei finl in the Milfonl nonecr, d«i 
Codalming. 

SmiFK Cmuucm- — Lerna lincsulitb Stem erect. — C-^''^) 



Sot. Mug. t. 319 ; Hot. Oud. I. 399. 

. M. 2. fVillmoTtana, BoU H>g. t. 3380. A tcit 

with luge dirk pur]>le towen, which ere pink on 

:bo pelali. Tbe itemiire long, lad reiiDiie lappoit. 

iidein, vbcDce il mi iotnduceil in 1B31, bj Jobn 

utOldlbnl, neer Krminghun. 

mo, D. Don, Brit. Flow. Oud, 2nd Ser. t. 377; 

Plue 25. A Tei7 iplendid nriet)', with luge pink 

[ON, &c. — A plant with pale blue flowers, generaUy treated in England as a greenhouse perennisl, 
d by cnttinga. When grown as an annual the seeds most be raised in a hotbed in Febmary, and 
. May. It is a native of Italy and Spain, whence it was introduced in 1648. Clusius gave the 
to this plant, in oompliment to his &iend Johaonea Monellios. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

NOLANACE^. 

ucni. — CorelU regular, monopeliloai with ■ plici 

lent .V cpipetelooa. Dnipe lolititr or 5 together, eon- I Lwtet illemue, undliided. Peduncle* eiln^xillu;. — (C i)oii.) 

GENUS I. 
NOLANA. Lin. THE NOLANA. 

Lin. Sgit. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

lucin CaJ]^ S-eleft. Corolla cunpanulate, r^^Ur. Dnpn otDall]' S, conUining teeb a 3-44elled bonj patuneo. 

Seedi TDundith— (G. Bon.) 

LON, &c. — Few genera appear to have given more trouble to botanists than the genus Noiatta, it 
laced by difierent botanists in no less than three different wders, and now having an order consti- 
y for it. Jussien placed the Nolana in the order Baraginaeta, but besides ita bearing no natural 
D the commonest plants of that order, for example 'Viper's Buglosa and Forget-me-not, it differs 
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botanicallj in having its corolla plaited in the bud, which the plants belonging to the order Boroffinacea: have 
Boi To a common observer, the Nolana appears most naturally to belong to the ConvolmdacecB : indeed the 
resemblance between the flowers of Conwlwdus tricolor and those of Nolana atriplieifolia is so striking, that they 
might easily be supposed varieties of one species. The capsule of the Convolvulus is, however, a dry berry, while 
that of the Nolana is a fleshy drupe ; the difference between which terms will be readily perceived by remem- 
bering that a currant is a berry, and a plum a drupe. De CandoUe placed the Nolana among the Solanacew^ but 
the fruit of the Solanaeecs is a fleshy berry, as, for example, the potato-apple, and very different from the 
Nolana, the fruit or capsule of which is fleshy, with a hard bony nut or stone. To obviate all these difficulties. 
Dr. Lindley formed the order Nolanacea^ in which he has placed the genus Nolana and two other genera formerly 
considered to belong to ConvolmdaeecB. 

1.— NOLANA PROSTRATA, Lin. THE PROSTRATE NOLANA. 

Enoiutihm. — Bot. Mag. 731 ; and out fig. 5, in Plate 25. | pTramidal, with triangularly sagittate segments, furnished with spur- 

Sraciric Charactbr. — Stems prostrate ; leaves ovate-oblong ; caljx I like processes at the base. Drupes 2-4-celled.— (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^This was the first species of the genus discovered, and from it Linnaeus, who first named 
and described it, gave it the name of Nolana, from nola^ a little bell, in allusion to the bell-shaped form of its 
corolla. The plant is a native of Peru, and seeds of it were first sent from that country to Spain. From Spain 
ihey were received by Professor Van Boyen at Leyden, who sent them to Linnasus as the seeds of a kind of Bella- 
donna or Nightshade. About the same time M. Forskahl, one of the persons employed by the king of Denmark 
to collect new plants in the East, having obtained some of these seeds (possibly from Linnaaus), sent them with a 
number of Egyptian seeds in 1761 to Miller, who was then curator of the Chelsea Botanic Garden. The plant 
was at first supposed tender, but it is now found quite hardy, only requiring to be sown very thin, and to have the 
plants kept free from weeds when they come up. The plants will not bear transplanting except when very young, 
from the extraordinary length of the root, which in a flowering plant, though not branched and very slender, has 
been often found three feet long. The stems are naturally prostrate, and if left to themselves, they will soon 
cover the bed on which they grow with a thick mass of leaves and flowers. The seeds should be sown in March 
or April, and the plants will come in flower in July. 



2.— NOLANA PARADOXA, Lindl. THE PARADOXICAL NOLANA. 



EMGRATiifos. — Bot. Reg. t. 865 ; and oxafig. 3, in Plate 25. 
Specific Charactbr. — Stems prostrate, hairy ; leaves ovate, obtuse. 



pilose ; segments of calyx triangular ; corolla campanulately fnnnel- 
shaped ; drupes cumulated, 1-seeded. 



Description, &c. — ^This species was named paradoosa hy Dr. Lindley, from ^* the deviation in the structure 
of its fruit frt)m that of the other species of Nolana." The fruit of N. prostrata consists of five fleshy carpels or 
drupes growing closely together^ and each containing four cells, every cell having within it one seed. Now the 
fruit of N. paradoxa consists of twenty carpels, each of which contains one cell and one seed ; thus forming an 
exemplification of the modem theory, that all fruits divided into cells are in fact only several distinct one-celled 
frnits grown together. The flower of N.paradoma is paler than that of N.proftrata^ and not so distinctly 
marked with dark veins. The plant is a native of Chili, and was introduced in 1823, by seeds presented to the 
Lrtindon Horticultural Society by Francis Place, Esq. It is quite hardy, and its seeds may be procured in most 
of the seed-shops. The culture is exactly similar to that of N. prosirata. 
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3.— NOLANA TENELLA, Lindl. THE SLENDER NOLANA. 



EiTGiuTiifGt.— .Bot. Mag. t. 2604, Bot. Gaid. t. 207, both under 
the name of N. pRradoza. 

SYNomrMKs. — N. paradoza. Hook. ; Violet-coloured Nolana. 
Specific Character. — Clothed with viscid down ; ttemt filiform ; 



petioles ciliated ; leaves ovate, obtuse at both ends ; calyx eampaau- 
late, 2-lobed, 5-aDgled, one of the lobes emai^^nate, the other tiiden- 
tale ; ovarium 5-lobed. — Peduncles hairy, filiform. Corolla pale-blue, 
or violet, with a paler eye. Stamens villous, enclosed.. — (G. Don.) 



Description, Sec, — ^The flower is funnel-shaped, of a blue, or yiolet-colour, with a white star in the centre. 
The calyx differs from that of N. proitrata in the want of the spur-like processes towards the base. The 
seeds of this plant were received from Chili in 1822, by Mr. Place, who also introduced N, paradoxal and hence, 
probably, the confusion between the two species. N. tenella first flowered at the seat of the late John Walker, 
Esq., at Southgate, and its seeds are frequently sold in the seed-shops under the name of N, paradoxa. 
The culture is the same as for the other, with the exception of the seeds requiring to be sown thicker, as the 
plants generally send up an upright shoot, and do not spread so much as those of the other species. 



4.-.N0LANA ATRIPLICIFOLIA, D. Don. THE ATRI FLEX-LEAVED NOLANA. 



Emoravikos — 8wt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2nd Series, t. 305 ; and our 
fig. 4, iu Plate 25. 

Synonymk. — N. grandiflora, Lehm. 



Smciric Chaiucter. — Stems procumbent, rather villous; calyx 
campanulate, with ovate-lanceolate, acute connivent segments ; leavn 
spatulate, radical ones large. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — This is by far the most beautiful species. The flower is large and very handsome, with 
the three colours of bright blue, clear white, and yellow, distinctly marked. The leaves are broad and fleshy, 
and they are produced in such abundance on the procumbent stems, as soon to corer the bed, and thus afford a 
rich background to the splendid flowers with their bright clear colours, which every here and there rise up among 
them. We have already mentioned the resemblance between the flowers of this species and those of Convolmdui 
tricolor^ and we have been lately much struck with it on comparing beds of the two flowers planted near together 
in the nursery of our neighbour Mr. Hopgood. The Nolana is however much the more beautiful, as the flowers 
are not only much larger, but their colours are dearer and more brilliant. The Nolana atriplicifolia is a native 
of Peru, introduced in 1834, and it seeds so abundantly that it is already common in the seed-shops. It requires 
a rich loamy soil, in which it may be sown in March or April, when it will flower in July ; or if wanted to 
flower earlier, it may be raised on a slight hotbed, and planted out the first week in May. 



^>^^^>^^>^^^^^^i^^^#»^^^^^^t^^>^M^»W»»^^ 



OTHER KINDS OF NOLANA. 



The following kinds have not yet been introduced ; but judging from the species we have already in our 

gardens, we think them so desirable, that we give their names in the hope of aiding in pointing them ont to the 

attention of travellers. 

N. SPATULATA, RutM eLPavon. 

Flowers very large, and white tinged with purple. Stem upright. A native of the hills in Pern, so probably 

quite hardy. 

N. CORONATA, Ruix ei Pavon, 

Flowers about the size of N, atriplidfolia ; white, with a narrow blue border. Leaves shining^ and on long 

footstalks. Capsules long and slender. Stem prostrate. A native of the hills of Peru, growing in dry sandy 

soil. 
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N. INPLATA, RutM et Pawn, 

Flowers white, with blue anthers ; calyx inflated. Stems purple and angular. Plant prostrate. Leaves 
downj and sinuated. A native of the sandy hills near Gumana. 

N. REVOLUTA, RuU et Pavon. 
Flowers large and of a bluiBh-violet, peduncles very short. Stems white and angular. Plant procumbenft. 
A native of Peru in sandy places. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



CONVOLVULACEJE. 



EmimAL Characteiu — Calyx of 5 lepalB, inrely 5-toothed, per- 
abtent. Corolla monopetalous. Limb of five plaits or five lobesi 
irith a twisted sstivatioD. Stamens 5, epipetalous. Hypogjnous disk 
annular, surroanding the oivarium. Capsule dehiscing valvately, rarely 



transversely. Seeds rounded on one side, and flattened on the other. 
Albumen mucilaginous. Cotyledons corrugated. — Usually twining 
herbs. Leaves alternate, entire or lobcd. Peduncles axillary or 
terminal; one or many flowered.-^G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — ^The Conyolvulaceso are all twining plants, most of which are herbaceous, and many of 
ih^e annuals. They haye all large showy flowers, and are of very easy culture. According to modem botanists, 
there are thirty-five in the order ConvolvulacesB, most of which contain annuals ; but we shall confine ourselves 
to the two genera Convolvulus and Ipomoea, (both of which were instituted by LinnsBus,) as under these names 
the plants are best known, and we shall only indicate the new names in the 83nionymes. 

GENUS I. 
CONVOLVULUS, Ckoissy. THE CONVOLVULUS OR BINDWEED. 

Lin, Sytt. PENTANDRIA M0N06TNIA. 
Gemerig Character.— iStamens inclosed. Stigma 2-lobed ; lobea teretely filitorm. 

Description, &c. — ^The name of Convolvulus was given by LinnsBus to a number of climbing, showy- 
flowered plants, which since his time have been divided into five or six different genera; but to prevent 
confusion, we shall describe these plants under their old name of Convolvulus, which alludes to the folding of the 
flowers in the bud. 

1. --CONVOLVULUS TRICOLOR, Lin. THE THREE-COLOURED CONVOLVULUS. 



Ehoratihgs.— Bot. Mag. t. 27, and oyafig, 2, in Plate 26. 

Stnomymk* — CodtoItoIus minor, HorU 

SpBcfFic Charactrr. — Stem declinate, terete, beset with small. 



soft, white hairs. Leayes ovate-lanceolate, Bi»atulate, hairy, dilated. 
Peduncles 1 -flowered, bibracteate, longer than the leares. Sepals 
oyate-Lmceolate, acate. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A beautiful flower with three distinct colours, yellow, blue, and white, well known 
under the name of Convolvulus minor, or the dwarf Convolvulus, in our gardens. There are two varieties of it, 
one white, and the other striped, but they do not always come true firom seed. The species is a native of Spain, 
Portugal, Sicily, and the north of Africa ; and it was introduced by Parkinson before 1629 ; as he calls it the 
small blue Spanish Bindweed in his Paradisw^ and says he had the seed of ^^ Guillaume Boel," who brought it 
from Portugal. Some botanists suppose this species to have been originally only found in Barbary ; but whether 
introduced or indigenous, it is now a common weed both in Spain and Portugal. The flowers always folding in 

u 
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gloomy weather and at night, the French oall it Belle-de-Jour. The seeds are now common in every seed-shop. 
When the seeds are sown, a shallow drill should be made for thenu forming a circle ; or tiiree or four straight 
drills should be made across a bed in which the seeds may be dropped and covered lightly over. When the 
plants come up, they should be thinned out so as to stand an inch apart. The plants require a dry situation, 
and rather a rich light soil. The usual time of sowing is April, in which case the plants will come into flower 
in July ; but as they are quite hardy the seeds may be sown in autumn to stand the winter, when the plants 
will flower in May. 



2.— CONVOLVULUS PURPUREUS, Lin. THE PURPLE CONVOLVULUS. 

Enchuthio. — Bot. Biag. t. 113. 

SviroifYiiis. — Pharbitis hispida, ChoUy ; Ipomow gUndalifora, 
RiUz et Pawm ; ConToWulus major, Hort. 

YARirrm.— C. p. 2 elatior, SinUf Bot. Mag. t. 1005 ; and our 
fy. 6> in Plate 25. A moit beautiful plant ivith white flowen, 
marked with five spota like the eyea in a peaoock'a tail, elegantly 
shaded with blue and carmine. It cornea true from seed, and ia to 
distinct that Dr. I%ms, who first described it, had marked it as a 
species, till on closer examination he discovered that it did not possess 
characters su£Bcient to esublish a specific difference. It is quite hardy, 
and only requires to be sown in a warm sheltered situation, and in a rich 
light soil. It was first observed in 1804 in the Fulham nursery, and 



from its great beauty it soon became a &Tourite, but it ia now nrely 
to be met with. 

C. p. 3 varius, Sims, Bot Mag. t. 1682. A rwj diatinct Tsriety 
marked with dark blue atripes on a white ground, and the rays red and 
white. This kind was introduced about 1810 by the Hon. and Bev. 
W. Herbert, who received the seeds from Cadiz, and Who informed 
Dr. Sims in 1815, (when the plant waa figured in the BoL Mag,) 
that the coIoum had come true firom seed in Mr. Holiert's garden for 
five generations. 

Sraciric Chaiuctkr. — ^Leaves cordate, acuminated, entire; anri- 
des diverging. Peduncles usually exceeding the leaves, 3 — 5 flowersd, 
somewhat umbellate. Sepals ovate-lanceolate, acute— (G. Dun.) 



Description, &o. — ^The purple or major Conyolynlas has long been a favourite in our gardens. It is a native of 
Asia and South America, and it appears to have been introduced into England at a very early period^ as it is 
mentioned in 1629 by Parkinson, who calls it the greater blue Bindweed, or Bell-flower with round leaves. 
Parkinson also mentions that this kind and Convolvulus Nil were sent to England firom Italy, ^^ but whether 
they had them from the East Indies or some of the Eastern countries on this side," he adds, '' we know not ; but 
they thrive reasonable well in our country if the year be anything kindly." This species was placed in the genus 
Convolvulus by Linnsous ; it was afterwards included in the genus Ipomoea by Zuccagni, who published some 
botanical works at Florence, in 1806 ; and lastly it was placed in the genus Pharbitis, of which indeed it may be 
considered the type, by Choisy a Swiss botanist, in 1821. The botanical differences between Convolvulus and 
Pharbitis are, that in the former the ovarium is two-celled and two-seeded, while in the latter the ovarium is 
three and sometimes four-celled, and three-seeded. The seeds of C. purpureut may be bought in any seed -shop 
under the name of Convolvulus major ; and they should either be sown at the foot of a wall, or stuck like peas, 
as their long slender stems (which are sometimes ten feet or twelve feet high) require support. This species 
being more tender than C. tricolor^ requires a warmer situation ; and when wanted to flower early, the plants 
may be raised in a hotbed, and planted out in May. The flowers vary very much ; displaying many shades 
and combinations of white, reddish purple, bluish purple, and violet, besides the decided varieties which we have 
already mentioned. The seeds should be sown in the same way as those of the Minor Convolvulus. 



3.— CONVOLVULUS SICULUS, Un, THE SICILIAN CONVOLVULUS. 



Enorayingb. — Bot. Mag. t. 445 ; and our^^. 4, in Plate 25. 
Spkcific Characteii. — Stems trailing. Leaves cordate-ovate, su- 



leaves. Bncteas lanceolate below the calyx. Sepals hairj, ovate, 
acute. — Stems filiform, angular, beset with adpressed hairs above and 



perior ones acute, all hoirj. Peduncles l-flowered, shorter than the spreading ones at bottom.— (G. Dan.) 

Description, &c. — This species has smaller flowers than any otlier of the genus. The stems are slend^ and 
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twining a little, bnt not like the other species so much so as to require support. On the contrary the slender 
ihzead-like stems of this curious little plant lie on the ground, and only wind round each other. This species is 
a natire of Sicily, the coast of Barbary, and Greece ; and it was introduced before 1640, according to Parkinson, 
by Mr. James BoeL It is quite hardy, and seeds may be had at Carter's. From the smallness of its flowers, 
however, it is rarely cultivated in flower-gardens. 



4.— CONVOLVULUS ELONGATUS, WiOd. BROUSSONET'S TRAILING BINDWEED. 

BvGRATiMiafl. — Bot Reg. t. 498 ; and our^S^. 1 , in PUte 25. I 1 — ^2-flowered, longer than the leaves. Bracteas linear^ubulate, 

Sraanc CHiJucmt.— Leaves cordate^oTate, cuspidate. Peduncles | shorter than the pedicels. Calyxes ciliated. — (G.Don,) 

Description, &c. — ^This plant was first discovered in the Canary Isles by M. Broussonet, who supposed 
it to be a variety of C. sieului. It does indeed strongly resemble that species excepting that its flowers are 
white tinged with pink at the edges, and with the throat yellow inside. Willdenow, however, named it 
C. ikngatua from the great length of the footstalks of the flowers. It is a trailing species, veiy hardy, and of 
the easiest culture, requiring no other care than that of sowing the seeds in the common garden soil ; but it is now 
very rarely met with in gardens. 



5.— CONVOLVULUS INVOLUCRATUS, Ker. THE LEAFY-CUPPED OR GUINEA BINDWEED. 



Em»ATnca8.— Bot. Reg. t. 318 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2205 ; and o\afig, 
8, in Plate 25. 

Stwohwes. — C. hioolor, Ro»b. ; Ipomosa hicolor, Svot, ; Caly- 
stegia Keriana, Swt, ; Shntereia bicolor, Chouy, 



Spicific Gbakactbr. — Stem vUlous. Leaves ovate-cordate, entire, 
or usnallj sinuately-ang^ular. Peduncles usually 1-flowered, bracteate, 
exceeding the leaves. Outer sepals large, involucrating the flower. — 
(6. Don.) 



Description, &g. — ^This is rather a remarkable species, firom the very curious and leafy calyx. The flovrer, 
which somewhat resembles that of the Thunhergia alatOy is of a pale yellow, with a deep reddish purple centre. 
The leaves are shining, but covered with fine hairs. The species is a native of AMca, but it has also been found 
in the ESast Indies. It was introduced in 1818, and was thought not likely to live out of the stove. It is found 
however to flower beautifully with the common treatment of tender annuals ; that is, raised in a hotbed, and 
planted out when of sufficient siase. As the plant is, however, rather tender, it is best in most situations to 
transplant it in May into a pot, and not to plant out in the open ground till June. The name of a two-coloured 
Convolvulus is in Carter^s catalogue, but it can hardly be the same species, as it is described as a hardy annual. 



m0^0^0^0^0^0^0^0^^^0*0^^^^^^^i^^^0t0*^^0t^^^^ 



OTHER SPECIES OF CONVOLVULUS. 



AH the following species have been introduced, but, with only one or two ezceptions, we do not know where 

seeds of them are now to be procured. 

C. PENTAPETALOIDES, Lw. 

This species, which is sometimes called the Majorca Convolvulus, resembles C. tricolor^ but it is a trailing 

plant, and has much smaller flowers. It is a native of Majorca and the Ionian Isles, and was introduced in 

17W. 

C. STRICTUS, Lehen. 
Has white flowers tinged with pink ; and its habit of growth resembles that of C. trioolar. It is a native of 
Eg3qyt, and was introduced in 1832. This is called the Egyptian Convolvulus. 

u2 
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C. UNDULATUS, Cav. ; syn. C. EVOLVULOIDBS, De^f. 
Thifl species, which is generally called the African Convolvulus, has large flowers, resembling those of 
C. tricolor^ except in the rim or limb, as botanists call it, which is pink instead of blue ; but there is a variety 
which is blue and white. It is a prostrate plant, and a free flowerer. It was introduced in 1816. 

C. PERUVIANUS, Spreng. s syn. IPOMOSA CUSPIDATA, Rvig ei Pavon ; PHARBITIS CUSPIDATA, G. Don. 
The Peruvian Convolvulus has large purple flowers. It is a native of Peru, in stony places, and was 
introduced in 1732. 



GENUS II. 
IPOM(EA, Lin. THE IPOMCEA. 

Lin. Sytt. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
Gbmbuc CiuBAcnau — Stigma 2-lobed. Lobes capitately globose. 



Description, &g. — The difference between the genera Ipomoea and Convolvulus is very slight, consisting 
principally in the shape of the lobes of the stigma, which in IpomoBa form a globose head, while in Convolvulus 
they are slender and thread-like. The division of the genera was made by Linnseus, and it has been followed 
by all subsequent botanists. Ipomosa signifies, to strike the sights — in allusion to the beauty of the flowers. 



1.— IPOMGEA COCCINEA, Lin. THE SCARLET IPOMCEA. 



EMOiUTiifos.— Bot. Mag. t 221 ; and orafig. 9, in Plate 25. 

SYNoiirrMn. — Quamodit cocdnea, G. Don, ; IpomoDa stjlosa, 
Comm. ; ConTolvulus coccineus, Spreng. 

Yarietiies.— rl. c. 2 pubescens, Cham et Sehleeht, This Tsriety 
has the leaves covered with a soft dense down, and never thiee-lobed. 



It is a native of Mexico. 

I. c. 3 luteola, WiUd. ; syn. I. lateola, Jacq. ; Quamodit Ivteola, 
G. Z>on, has the flowers of a golden jellow. 

SpBciric Chaaacter. — Leaves cordate, acuminated, angulsr at the 
base. Peduncles 3 — &>flowered. Calyxes warted, awned.— (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — This species is a twining plant, with heart-shaped leaves, and bright scarlet flowers. It 
is a native of Carolina, and the West India Islands, whence it was introduced in 17od, being first cultivated by 
Miller, when he was curator of the Botanic Ghirden, at Chelsea. Since then it has been generally grown in 
nurseries, though but seldom in private flower-gardens ; partly, no doubt, from its being confounded with some 
of the tender kinds, which it strongly resembles. The scarlet Ipomoea is, however, quite hardy, and only 
requires sowing in the open ground like other annuals. Three seeds are usually sown about four inches asunder 
in the form of a triangle ; and when the young plants are about six or eight inches high, a stick is pnt in the 
centre for them to twine round. A slight iron frame wii^ an umbrella-top, or any other frame in wire or lattice- 
work, may be adopted, or a piece of packthread stretched out for them, or the young plants may be trained 
against a wall or paling. They do best, however, without tying or nidling, and when sufiered to twist them- 
selves round anything that may be near them. We saw some in the autumn of 1838 in the Lewisham nursery, 
which had twisted themselves round some young apple trees, and which hung down in graceful festoons from the 
branches. Seeds of this species may be had at Carter's and other seed-shops ; and if sown in March or April 
the plants will flower in July or August. If wanted to flower early, the plants may be raised on a hotbed, and 
transplanted in March or April, when they will flower in May or June. They are said to succeed best in a very 
rich soil and in a warm sheltered situation ; but in these situations the flowers, though larger, are generally of a 
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paler colour. Ipomoea phomioea^ Roxb. ; Quamoelit phoBnicea^ Choisy; 7. cocdnea^ Bot. Rep. t. 449. the 
Grimgon Ipomoea, which ia sometimes confused with the Scarlet Ipomoea, is a hothouse climber, a native of the 
East Indies, which will not live in England in the open air. There are also seyend perennial Ipomoeas with 
scarlet or crimson flowers which require to be constantly kept in a hothouse. 



2.-IP0M(EA QUAMOCLIT, Lam. THE COMMON QUAMOCLIT OR WINGED-LEAVED IPOMCEA. 



Emiativos. — Bot. Mag. t. 244, and ovxfig. 10, in Plate 25. 
STiioifTiaE8.r— ^onvolTuluf puuiatuB, Xram.; Quunoclit Tulgariif 



SpidFic Chajuctbiu— Leaves pinnatifid, even to the middle nerve. 
Segments linear, panllel, acute. Peduncles 1-flowered. Sepals ovate- 



Obouy ; Scarlet Jasmine. I lanceolate. — {G. Don,) 

Yabibtt.— L Q. 2 albiflora, G. Don. Flowers white. ' 

Description, &c. — ^The flowers are scarlet, and in the shape of those of a jasmine, and the leaves aft curions. 
The plant is a native of the East Indies and South America, and is much more tender than the scarlet Ipomcsa. 
The kind firom America is said to have two flowers on each footstalk instead of one, and to be hardier than the 
other ; but the difference appears to be too slight, and too uncertain, to constitute a regular variety. The species 
was introduced before 1629, as it is mentioned hj Parkinson. It is generally kept in the greenhouse, but if raised in 
a hot-bed, it may be planted out late in May or the beginning of June, in warm, sheltered situations and good soiL 
where it wiU flower fireely, and if the summer be favourable it will ripen its seed. The plants intended to 
produce seed are, however, generally kept in the greenhouse or stove. 



3.— IPOMCEA CGERULEA, Roseb. THE CELESTIAL BLUE IPOMCEA. 



diate lobe dilated at the base, and not contracted. Peduncles 2-3-flowered, 
commonly exceeding the petioles. Sepals orate-lanceolate, hispid at 
the base. — (G. Don.) 



Enou VINOS. — Bot. Reg. t. 276. 

Sykonticbs. — Convolvulas Nil, Lin. \ C. hederaceus, Lin* ; Ipomoea 
Fil, RoUl ; I. hepaticifolia, Ha^ne ; Pharbitis Nil, Choity. 
Specific Charactsb.^ — Hafay; leaves cordate, 3-1obed; interme- 

Description, &c. — This plant, which is supposed to be the true Canvohultu Nil of LinnsBus, differs from the 
plant usually bearing that name, in having the segments of the limb of its corolla circular and very shallow, 
instead of deep and tapering to a point. The flowers also of a pale delicate celestial blue, softening into white, 
and, when £Biding, with a very slight admixture of pink. The leaves are curiously shaped, and the stems and the 
points of the sepals of the calyxes are of a dark red. Ipomosa eoorulea is a native of the East Indies, where it is 
generally found in Hedges and on old walls. It is also found wild in the tropical regions of Africa and South 
America. It is supposed to be the species introduced before the time of Gerard (1596), which that author tells 
ns the Arabians called Nil^ and the Italians Cofnpana azurea^ and Fiar di notA ; but if this were the case, it 
had been long lost to our gardens, and was re-introduced from India in 1817> by Dr. Roxburgh. It is tender, 
and though it will flower in the open air, it should be raised on a hot-bed, and not planted out till the middle of 
June. It rarely flowers till the latter end of August or beginning of September. 



4— IPOMOEA HEDERACEA, Jacq. THE IVY-LEAVED IPOMOEA. 



Emgbatiico. — Bot. Reg. t. 85. 

STSomnocs. — I. barbata, RoHi. ; I.Nil, Purth. ; Conyolvulus Nil, 
Mtchx. ; I. scabra, Forth. \ Pharbitis hederacea, Choity ; P. Par- 
shii, G. Don ; P. barbata, G. Don ; P. Fonkoeli, G. Don ; P. 
Dmenii, G. Don. 

YauxTiis. — I. h. 2 purpurea, Hort. Corolla funnel-shaped and 



Pharbitis scabrida, G. Don. Corolla ivhite. 

I. h. 4. villosa, Hort. ? I. Tillosa, Rwt ot Patfon, Flowers 
▼erj large. 

I. h. 5. punctata, Hort. P I. punctata, Pers. Calyx dotted. 

SpBciric CRARAcrm.— Pubescent ; leaves cordate, deeply 8-lobed, 
lobes acuminated, central one ventricose. Peduncles 1-3-flowered ; tube 



poiple. i of the calyx bearded. Bncteas ladneated and slightly recurred. Corolla 

I. h. 3. scabra, ITof/. : I. scabra. Schultet: I. scabrida, Ram.: I somewhat funnel-shaped. 

DBfiCBiPTioN, &€. — This flower, from the beautiful blue of its flowers, and from its being only seen to 
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advantage when it has just opened them in the morning, is generally known in America by the name of ^ Hie 
Morning Glory." In EngUnd it is often called Ccnvolmdtu nil; but there appears a great confusion respecting 
it and /. ccervdea. It is a native of North America, where it is found generally in Virginia and Carolina, in hedges 
and among trees near rivers. It was introduced in 1729, and has since frequently been sent over under difierent 
names. Seeds of it may be procured at Carter's in Holbom, (where there is an excellent collection of seeds of 
Ipomoeas) under the name of /. hederaeea ; and they may be sown in a warm border in Apnl or May. or they 
may be raised on a hot-bed in March. This species requires a light rich soil, not too dry, and it seldom flowers 
till August or September. 

6.— IPOMCEA BONA NOX, Lin. THE NIGHT-FLOWERING IPOMCBA. 

Engaatikg*.— Bot Mag. t. 752 ; and our fig. 3, in Plate 25, of 
Ipomoea Bonarnoz purpuraaoeai. 

SnroNYMxa. — Conyolyulus BoD»-ttoz, Spreng.', Aigyreia Bona- 
noz, Swt, ; Calonyction tpedostun, Choup; P IpomoDa longiflora, 
WilU, 

Variety. — ^I. B. 2 puq>anaoens, Ker., Bot. R«g. t. 290 ; I. muri- 
cata, Jaoq,', I. turbinata, Lagos,; ConTolyulus moricatas, Lin.; I 

Description, &c. — ^The species has a white delightfully fragrant flower with a yellowish tube, which only 
opens at sunset, and droops at sunrise. The variety figured in our plate, differs in having a purple flower. Both 
are natives of Persia and the East Indies ; and were introduced about 1773 ; the seeds, which can be purchased 
at Carter's, may be sown, and the young plants treated exactly as directed for the other tender species. They 
require a light rich soil, or a mixture of loam, peat, and sand. They should be raised on a hot-bed. and not 
planted out till the middle of June ; and then only in a warm sheltered situation open to the south, and sheltered 
by a wall. 



Calonyetion Bon*>nox, var, nrarieatam, Choitg; C. mnricatam, 
G. Don. CorolU purple. Stem and peduncles muricated from 
pricklet. 

SPBcmc CftuucTBR. — LeaTes cordate, entire, acuminated, or hai- 
tatelj 3-5-lobed ; corolla with a long cylindrical tube, and spreading 
limb. Lobes rounded, mucronate. 



6.— IPOMGEA BARBIGERA, Swt. THE BEARD-BEARING IPOMCEA. 

entire, hairj on both suiftces. hind lobes rounded. Pedundes 
1 -flowered, shorter than the petioles, bibncute near the calyx. Sqiali 
acuminated, spreadingly reflezod at the apex, and densely bearded at the 



EHoaATiNGs. — SwL Brit Flow. Oard. t. 86 ; and our fig. 5, in 
Plato 25. 
Synortmb. — Pharbitis barbigera. — (G. D<m,) 



Specific CHAEAcna. — Stem downy. Leaves cordate, acuminated, | base.— (G. i>on.) 

Description, &c. — A beautiful species, bearing considerable resemblance to the ivy-leaved Ipomcea, but 
smaller. A native of North America, and quite hardy ; only requiring to be sown in the open air, and famished 
with a prop to cling to, when of sufficient length. 



6.— IPOMCEA RUBRO-CGERULEAj Hook. THE REDDISH-BLUE OR MEXICAN IPOMCEA. 



cordate, acuminated. Peduncles 3-4-flowered, fleshy, subneemose* 
Calyx smooth. Sepals (small) erect, adpressed, linear, awLahaped, 
with a whitish maiigin. Corolla, very lai^ge, funnel-shaped. Umh 
5-angled, angles mucronate. Stigma two lobed.— -(1/ba^) 



Enoratikos Bot. Mag. t. 3297 ; Pazt. Mag. of BoL, yol. 3, p. 99 ; 

Botanist, No. 52 ; and out fig, 7, in Plate 25. 

SYNONYins. — I. Hookerii, G, Don. I. rubro-cyanea, Hort. Mr. 
G> Don suggests that it may be a species of Rivea. 

SpEciric Charactbr. — Smooth; leaves on long petioles, deeply 

Description, &c. — This is by far the most splendid flower belonging to the genus. The corolla is ▼erybtfge, 
and while in the bnd it appears red and white, but when it expands, it is of a most beautiful and brilliant bine; 
and when it fades, which it does the same day that it expands^ the limb of the corolla curls up, and becomes a 
bright rose-colour. The most extraordinary part of this change is that both the blue and rose-colour aw quite 
bright and fresh, and that there is no intermediate shade of dingy purple or faded pink, as is the case generally 
with blue flowers which change their colour in fading. This species is a natiye of Mexico, where it grows to « 
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extraordinary size. It was discovered in 1831, by Mr. Samnel Richardson, (an officer of the Anglo-Mexican 
Mining Association), and seeds of it were sent by him to J. D. Powles, Esq. of Stamford Hill, which were 
liberally distributed by that gentleman. It was £rst called Ipomcea rubro^ama^ but in 1834, it was figured in 
the Bot Mag., and its present name given to it by Sir W. J. Hooker. It is remarkable for the abundance of its 
flowers, and the great length of time during which it continues to produce them. Many persons are deterred from 
cultivating this beautiful plant from the idea that it requires a stove to bring its flowers to perfection. Thia, 
however, is not the case, as it requires no more care in its cultivation than any other tender annual. In the 
spring of 1835, Mr. Ranch, one of Mr. Loudon's assistants, had some seeds of this plant given to him. They 
were raised in a hot-bed in February ; but only one plant came up, and this was brought into the open air in 
May. In July it began to flower, and it continued producing a succession of large and magnificent blossoms of 
the most brilliant ultra-marine blue till October. The flowers opened every morning three or four at a time, 
and shrivelled up before night into what had the appearance of buds edged with deep rose colour, and which had 
quite withered before the following morning. This plant produced several pods of ripe seeds. We have since 
heard of several plants sncceeding under similar treatment. It must be observed, however, that the soil should 
be good and light, and the situation warm and sheltered, and yet open to the sun. Seeds may be had from 
Mr. Eeman, Great Russell Street, Covent Garden, and other seedsmen. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF IPOMCEA. 



Nearly all the following species are marked as stove annuals ; but as they are all very beautiful, and seeds of 
many of them are to be obtained, we give some particulars of each, that those who like to try them in the 
open air, may bo able to choose which they would prefer. There are, indeed, very few stove annuals that will 
not succeed in the open air, if raised in a hot-bed, and not planted out till the latter end of May or beginning of 
June. The situation should be a warm border open to the south, and backed by a wall, and the plants may be 
sheltered occasionally when thought necessary, by a hand-glass or flower-pot turned over them till their roots 
have taken possession of the soil. All tender annuals raised in a hot-bed or stove, should also be gradually 
exposed to a cooler temperature before planting out, and they may even be set in the open air for a day or two in 
the flower-pots they were raised in, before turning them into the ground. 

L SEROTINA, Rean, et SckuUea ; syn. QUAMOCLIT SEROTINA, G. Don ; CONVOLVULUS SEROTINUS, Dec. 
This species, which has very large broad leaves, and was introduced in 1824, is said to be nearly allied to 
/. coeeinea. 

I. HEDERIFOLIA, Lin,; vjilQ. HEDERIFOLIA, G. Don. 

m 

This species has ivy-shaped leaves, and long violet-coloured flowers. It is a native of the West Indies, and 

was introduced in 1773. 

I. TRILOBA, Lih.s tyn. a TRIIiiOBA, G. Don, 

A native of South America ; introduced in 1752. The flowers are somjewhat cylindrical, and of a violet 
colour. Seeds may be had at Carter's. 

I. TRIDENTATA, RoOi. ; syn. EVOLVULUS TRIDENTATUS, Lin. CONV^OLVULUS VISCIDUS, Ro»6, &c. &c. 
ThiB species has small yellow flowers. It is a native of the East Indies, and was introduced in 1778. 
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I. FILICAULIS, Blum, ; syn. I. DBNTICULATA, E, Br. BoL Beg, U 817, &c, &e. 
Flowers pale yellow, leaves linear, and stems threadlike. A native of the East Indies, intioduoed in 1778. 

I. INVOLUCRATA, Beauftah. 
Flowers large and dark rose-coloured, surrounded by two large braoteas, forming an involucre. A native of 
Guinea ; introduced in 1822. 

I. SESSILIFLOBA, Boih.; lyn. CONVOLVULUS HISPIDUS, Fahl., &c., &e. 
Flowers small, rose-coloured. There is a variety with white flowers, produced in round sessile heads. A 
native of Nepaul, introduced in 1816. 

L OCHRACEA, G. Don. ; syn. CONVOLVULUS OCHRACEUS, Lmdl., Bot. Reg. 1 1060. 
The limb of the corolla is flat, with crenulated lobes ; the colour is an orange-yellow, having the tube deep 
purple inside. A native of Guinea on the Gold Coast ; introduced in 1826. 

I. OBSCURA, Jr«r., Bot. Reg. t. 289 ; L SOLANIFOLIA, JSurm., &C., &c 
Nearly allied to the last species, with pale yellow or cream-coloured flowers, having a red centre. A native 
of the East Indies ; first grown in England in Dr. Sherard's garden at Eltham, in 1732 ; but which is generally 
included in every parcel of seeds sent by unbotanical collectors from India to this country. 

I. LEUCANTHA, Jaeq. 
A native of America, with white flowers ; introduced in 1823. 

I. SIBERICA, Jacq. 
Strongly resembling the common little wild Convolvulus of our fields and hedges, but with smaller flowers, 
which are white or very pale pink, with a yellow centre. A native of Siberia, introduced in 1779. 

I. VIOLACEA, Lin.; syn. CONVOLVULUS INDICUS, JIfl/for't Diet., «cc. 
Flowers large, and of a pale purple. A native of South America, introduced in 17^* 

I. PUDIBUNDA, G. Don ; syn. CONVOLVULUS PUDIBUNDUS, Lindl., Bot. Reg. t 999. 
Corolla of a fine rose colour; tube inflated. A native of St. Vincent's ; introduced in 1822. 

I. PILOSA, Sweet.; syn. C. ALBICANS, Wall., &c 

Flowers small, pink ; plant hairy ; leaves clothed with white wool beneath. A native of the East Indies ; 

introduced in 1815. 

I. TRICHpCARPA, Ell. ; &c., &c. 

A native of Carolina; introduced 1732. The flowers are very large, and of a pale puiple, and the 

capsules are globose and hairy. Seeds may be procured at Carter s ; and they may either be sown in the open 

air in April, or nused on a hot-bed, and planted out in May. This species flowers in July and August 

I. DASYSPERMA, Jaeg. ; gyn. I. TUBERCULATA, Ker., Bot. Reg. t. 86 ; C. DI6ITATIS, Rogb., &e., &c 
Dark straw-colour flowers, vnth a pale purple tube. The leaves are deeply palmate, and the stems pink. A 
native of the East Indies ; introduced in 1815. This is probably the /. erioiperma of the seed-shops. 

L DISSECTA, R. Br. 
Leaves palmato, 7-parted ; flowers white. A native of New Holland ; introduced in 1815. 
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I. PES-TI6RIDIS, Lin. ; &c. &c, 
Leav» shaped like a tiger's foot, whenee the name. Flowers purplish, in heads, and surrounded hy long 
bracieas. A native of the East Indies ; introduced in 1732. Seeds may he had at Carter's. 

I. HEPATICIFOLIA, Lin, ; fitc. &c. 
A native of Ceylon and China, with purplish flowers ; introduced in 1759. Seeds may he had at Charl wood's. 

L PARVIFLORA. Vahl, ; &c. 

Small purplish flowers. This is the /. triloba and /. san^inea of some gardens. A native of Santa Cruz ; 

introduced in 1822. 

I. BUCHANANI, Chaiiy ; 1. SALICIFOLIA, Roxb. 

Flowers white. A native of Bengal ; introduced in 1816. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF CONVOLVULACEiE 



Notwithstanding the great numher of showy ornamental plants which we have already enumerated as 
helonging to this order, there are many others, the principal of which (as we are confined for space) we shall 
give helow, without entering into full botanical details respecting their different genera, in the same way as we 
have before done with some of the species of each genus. 

CALYSTEGIA GENICULATUS, Lehm, 
Flower pink, silky, and 5-lobed. Leaves downy. A native of Australia ; introduced in 1826. 

PORANA RACEMOSA, Ro*b„ syn. DINETUS RACEMOSUS. Swt. Brit Flow. Card. t. 127 ; &c. &c. 
A twining plant, with small white starry flowers. A native of Nepaul ; introduced in 1823. It is quite 
hardy, and a very free flowerer, but we do not know where seeds can be obtained. There is another species 
with large rose-coloured flowers (P. grandiflora) which has not yet been introduced. Both species are well 
deserving of cultivation in this country, from their hardiness, the great abundance of their flowers, and the 
extraordinary rapidity of their growth. Porana signifies to spread. 

PHARBITIS DIVERSIFOLIA, LindL, Bot. Reg. 1988. 
A very pretty species, about half the size of the common major Convolvulus, to which it is very nearly 
allied. The flowers are purple marked with bright crimson rays, and the leaves are entire when young, but 
become 3-lobed when fully grown. A native of Mexico, whence it was introduced in 1836. It has been also 
found in Peru. The name Pharbitis is taken from a Greek word, signifying colour. 

CRESSA CRETICA, Lin. 

A low plant, with white flowers, which are produced in small heads. A native of the south of Europe ; 

introduced in 1822. 

EVOLVULUS LINIFOLIUS, Lin. 

A native of the West Indies and New Holland, with narrow canescent leaves, and small blue flowers. 
Introduced in 1782. 
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CUSCUTA EUROP^US. Lin,, and C. EPITHTMUM, lAn. THE GREATER AND LESSER DODDER. 
These curious parasites are, we believe, the only plants of that description which are natives of Britain. The 
seed germinates in the ground, but the plant soon begins to throw out 8h(»t side roots, which twine themselv^ 
round any plant that may be within their reach, and serve as mouths to suck nourishment from it. The original 
root in the earth withers away as soon as the side roots have attached themselves, and the parasite is thus left 
to depend for its sustenance entirely on the plant which affords its support. The Dodder has small pinkish 
flowers* but no leaves ; and, as it destroys whatever it attaches itself to, particularly oats, it is sometimes very 
injurious to the farmer. 

C. VERRUCOSA, Swt. BHt. Flow. Card, t 6. THE NEPAUL DODDER. 

This species is deserving of cultivation for its pretty, white, bell-shaped flowers, which are delightfolly 
fragrant, resembling the scent of violets and cowslips mixed. This plant is a native of Nepaul, and was brought to 
England in 1822. The seeds may be sown in a pot with some of the commoner kinds of Geranium ^Pelargonium), 
or in the open ground near ivy. The plants will soon come up, and will send out a number of short roots like 
teeth, which they will fix into the plant near them, twining themselves round it in a very curious manner. We 
have seen this plant flowering abundantly in the nursery of the late Mr. Malcolm, at Kensington, and we have 
no doubt it may be procured from his successor, Mr. Forest. 

Nearly all the plants belonging to the order CanwlmUacecB have numerous synonymes (though we have 
rarely given more than two or three), on account of the great number of changes that have taken place in the 
genera. In all cases, we have given the name by which the plant appears to be most generally known in the 
seed-shops as the principal one, in order to save our readers from having much trouble in identifying it. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



POLEMONIACEJS. 



Essential Character.— Cftlyz 5* cleft or 5-tootbed. Corolla 
rotate or funuel^hapod, 6-lobed. Stamens 5, epipetalous. Style long. 
Stigma 3-lob«d. Capsule 3-celled, 3-valved. Placenta central. Seeds 



angular or compressed. Albumen fleshy. — Leaves alternate, limpte, 
pinnatifid or pinnate. Flowers numerous and terminal or aziUary, or 
solitary.— (G.Don.) 



Description, &c. — This order takes its name from the Greek Valerian (Polemonium), but many of the plants 
contained in it differ so much from this prototype as scarcely to be recognised. The genus belonging to this 
order, which contains the most beautiful flowers, is the Phlox^ but the species are nearly all perennials. Gilia is 
another genus containing beautiful flowers, and most of these are annuals. The Leptonphons are very pretty 
hardy flowers. There are said to be some very handsome annuals in the genus Hugdia^ Benth., which were seen 
by Douglas in Califomia, but which have not yet been introduced ; the flowers of this genus resemble those of 
Gt'/ki, but some are yellow and some a deep blue. Some other genera of Califomian annuaLs described by 
Douglas, and which appear very ornamental, also belong to this order* 



r 
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GENUS I. 

PHLOX, Lin. THE PHLOX. 



^^^^i^^l^^^^^>^>^>^>^^>^^^ 



Lin. Syai. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Geiizmc Character. — Calyx deeply 5-ckft, connivent. Corolla Balyei^shaped ; tube elongated ; limb twisted in aettivation, with caneated 

segments. Stamens inserted above the middle of the tube. Cells of capsule 1-seeded.^G. Don,) 

Debcription, &c. — ^The word Phlox signifies flame, and it is supposed to have been applied to this genus in 
ailnsion to the flame-like shape of the bud. The species are all beautiful, and bear a great family likeness to 
each other. The only annual among them is Phlox Drumnumdi. 



PHLOX DRUMMONDI, Hook. DRUMMOND'S PHLOX. 



ENORATDfOtt. — ^Bot. Mag. t. 3441 ; Bot. Reg. t. 1949 ; Swt. Brit. 
Flow. Gard. 2nd Ser. t. 316; Botanist, No. 15; and our;?^. 1, in 
Plate 27. 

Spbcific CBARA€TER.~Stems erect, simple at bottom, but a little 
branched at top, beset with spreading hairs, as well as the edges of the 
leaTes, calyxes, bracteas, &c; leaves ovate-lanceolate, half stem. 



clasping, all mncronate and downy, lower ones opposite, upper ones 
alternate ; panicle tricliotomously corymbose ; flowers on very short 
pedicels ; calycine segments linear^subulate, mucronate, a little reflexed ; 
tube of corolla much curved, hairy, three times longer than the calyx ; 
segments of corolla imbricate, cuneate obtuse, entire. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &g. — Nothing can be a stronger proof of the great beauty of this species than the great number 
of times that it has been figured in the botanical periodicals, notwithstanding its very recent introduction. It is 
indeed one of the most beautiful annual flowers that we have ; and it is remarkable, not only for the splendour 
of its colours, but for their very great variety. We have ourselves ten or twelve plants quite distinct in their 
colours, varying from a deep rose-colour velvet hue to a pale lilac-like pink, all raised from the seed of one plant, 
which ripened with us in the open air in the summer of 1838 at Ba3r8water. Two of these heads of flowers are 
copied in Plate 27- This splendid Phlox was discovered by Drummond, a botanical collector sent out by the 
Glasgow Botanical Society, at Texas in Mexico in 1835 ; and it is particularly interesting as it is one of the last 
plants that he sent over. Soon afterwards Mr. Drummond visited Ouba, where he was seized veith fever, 
and died in the prime of life vdthout completing half the researches which he had contemplated. For this 
reason Sir W. J. Hooker has very judiciously named tiiis plant Phhx Drummondiy that it may '* serve as a 
frequent memento of its unfortunate discoverer." Though the seeds were first sent to England only in 1835, 
the plant seeds so freely, and has become so great a favourite, that it is already common everywhere. It 
was at first suj^posed to require a greenhouse, but it is now found to flower much better in the open air, and a 
more splendid sight than a bed of seedlings can scarcely be imagined ; every flower though of the deepest 
carmine has its petals of a pale blush colour on the under side, and every petal though of the palest pink has 
a dark carmine spot at its base. Thus the variety of colours displayed in a bed of these flowers almost exceeds 
description, and when they are seen under a bright sun, and agitated by a gentle breeze, the effect is extra- 
ordinarily Imlliant. The culture of the Phl<w Drummondi generally resembles that of the half*hardy annuals, 
though the plant itself is quite hardy. The seeds, which may be bought at any seed-shop, should be sown in 
pots in February, and placed in a gentle hotbed, or kept under shelter in the dwelling-house. Early in May 
the plants may be turned out into the open border, and in June they will be splendidly in flower ; or by 
sowing the seed in pots and plunging the pots into a strong hotbed, or the tan-pit of a stove, flowers may be 

x2 
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produced early in May or even in April. We saw some beautiful flowers in the first week in May 1839, fully 
expanded, in the garden of Mr. Groom, florist, Walworth, which had been treated in this manner. If raised in 
the open ground, the seeds should be sown in April, and the plants will not flower till July. When any veiy 
splendid flower is produced, it may be propagated by cuttings, which must be kept in heat all the winter and 
planted out in spring ; but as plants thus procured are very inferior to those raised firom seed, it is better to 
take the chance of a bed of seedlings, and select the best, if any should be wanted of peculiar beauty. Seedlings 
flower yery well, kept singly in pots, and placed in a balcony, or imder a veranda. 



GENUS II. 
LEPTOSIPHON, Benth. THE LEPTOSIPHON. 

Lin. SysU PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GfMBUc Crajuctir. — Calyx tubalarly-campanuUte. Lobes linesr, subulate. Corolla funnel-shaped. Tube very long, slender. Limb 
campanulate, with oval obtuse lobes. Stamens inserted at the throat. Cells of capeule many-seeded. — (G. Doil) 

Description, &c. — ^These are some of the Califomian annuals sent home by Douglas, and they are valuable 
not only as being very pretty, but as being quite hardy. The name of Leptosiphon signifies slender tube. 



1.— LEPTOSIPHON ANDROSACEUS, Benth. THE ANDROSACE-LIKE LEPTOSIPHON. 



Emcratings. — Hort Trans, vol. i. New Set»,fig. 1 in t. 18; Bot. 
Mag. t. 3491 ; Bot. Reg. t. 1710 ; Bot. Gard. t. 593 ; Pazt. Mag. of 
Bot. vol. ili. p. 219 ; and ow fig. 3, in Plate 27. 



SpiaFic Charactbr. — Leaves 5— 7-elefl. Segments oblong-linear. 
Tube of corolla 2 — 3 times longer than the limb. Stamens 3 times 
shorter than the limb of the corolla. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — The lively colours and numerous flowers of this little plant make it a desirable addition 
to our flower-gardens, but it has the great fault, common to many of the Califomian annuals, of closing its 
flowers at an early hour of the day. The flowers vary from diflerent degrees of lilac and blue to white, but they 
have always a black eye, and bright yellow anthers and stigmas, and the tube is usually red. This species is a 
native of California, and is one of the plants sent home by Douglas, in 1833. It is quite hardy, but as the heat 
of the summer is apt to wither its roots, it does best when sown so as to flower in spring or autunm. Seeds 
may be procured at any seed-shop, and with regard to their culture, we cannot do better than copy aome 
observations sent to us by the same intelligent and experienced gardener who assisted us with some remarks on 
flower culture at the commencement of this work. 

*^ An economical way of rearing these, and probably all annuals which require to be sown very thick to 
make masses, is to sow the seeds in the autumn, say about the first week in September, on any trodden path, or 
other very hard bottom, first covering it about an inch thick with light soil. Here the young plants will grow 
all the winter ; and as soon as the flower-beds are dug and prepared in spring, which is in February, March, or 
April, according to circumstances, the young seedlings should be taken up with the spade in patches, and laid on 
the flower-bed. All that remains is to fill up the openings between the patches with soil, and to press them 
gently down, so that the surface of the bed may be covered evenly. Of course by this process the beds may 
either be filled, each with one kind of flower, or with several kinds, according to the &ncy of the gardener ; and 
as the plants will be in full bloom early in May, they will have every advantage of sowing themselves, combined 
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with the neatness attendant on spring sowing. To explain what is meant by this, it may be observed that at 

the ktter end of autumn the flower-beds in every garden present a very untidy appearance ; the ground is not 

only covered with dead leaves and stalks, but it has become rough and uneven from frequent rains, and to make 

it look well, it requires to be, what the gardeners call, dressed in October. This dressing, which consists of 

digging or forking the bed, and then raking it, must of course disturb and indeed destroy the seedlings. It is, 

therefore, necessarily dispensed with in those gardens where plants are permitted to sow themselves, and the 

beds have consequently an untidy look the whole year. The care of the seedlings also prevents the planting of 

crocuses, snow-drops, and the earlier kinds of Narcissus, as putting the bulbs into the ground would occasion 

blanks in the seedlings which would be very conspicuous when the plants came into flower. By the plan above 

mentioned of sowing the seeds of the Califomian annuals in some remote comer of the garden, and bringing them 

by spadefuls to the beds when wanted in spring, the flower-garden may be kept in a state of beauty and neatness 

all the year. As soon as the annuals have done flowering, and the beds have been dressed in October, they may 

be planted with wall-flowers brought forward for the purpose and potted the preceding May, and which will 

give the buds a lively appearance during winter. When these have flowered, being biennials, they will die ofi^, 

and may be cleared away ; and the beds, after being dressed, may be planted with the crocuses, &c., which should 

have been potted the previous August, and will 9oon flower after they are transferred to the open ground. 

When these are over, the beds may be smoothed for the Califomian annuals, which are to be transferred to them 

by spadefuls as before directed. When these wither from the heat of summer, the beds may be filled with 

Petunias, Verbenas, &c. ; and when these fade they may be succeeded by fresh patches of Califomian annnak 

sown in spring as before directed for the autumn sowing, and which will keep the beds in beauty till October. 

Where Petunias and Verbenas are not plentiful, spring-sown annuals may be made to supply their place, and 

to succeed the autumn-sown ones." 



2.— LEPTOSIPHON DENSIFLORUS, Bmtk. THE CLOSE-FLOWERED LEPTOSIPHON. 



ENomATiNGS. — ^Hort. Tnng. vol. i. New Ser. t. 18, fig»^\ Bot. 
Rc^. t. 1 725 ; Bot Mag. t. 3578 ; Paxt. Mag. of Bot. vol. ui. p. 220 ; 
od OTU fig. 2, in Plato 27. 



Specific Craractbr.— Leaves 9-11-cleft. Scgmentt tubulate, 
erect, with revolute margins. Tube of corolla shorter than the limb. 
— (G. Don.) 



Dbscriptiom, &c. — Tbe flowers of this species, though larger, are neither so brilliant in their colours nor so 
elegant in their shape, as those of L. androsacmu. The want of brilliancy in the colour is occasioned by the 
centre or eye being white, and the tube being short, thick, and pale ; the petals also are round instead of pointed. 
The plant is a native of California, where it was discovered, and whence its seeds were sent to England in 1 833 
by Douglas, at the same time as those of L. androsaceu8 ; the culture also is the same as for that plant. 



«^^^^>^^«^>S^^«««^M^A^iM#^M^^^^^^^^^tMM^«A^ 



OTHER SPECIES OF LEPTOSIPHON. 



The following species were discovered by Douglas, but have not yet been introduced. 

L. ORANDIFLORUS, BetUh, 
Flowers large and blue, with a golden yellow or dark purple centre. 
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L. LUTEUS, Senth, 
Flowers yellow, with a deep orange-coloured centre. 

L. PARVIPLORUS, Smth. 
Flowers small, and of a pale yellow, with a darker centre. They are all low plants, flowering piofosely the 
whole summer, or till killed by the heat and dryness ; and as they are all quite hardy, and resemble in habits 
the species already introduced, they would only require to be sown two or three times at different periods, to 
keep up a succession of flowers neaxly all the year. 



GENUS III. 
COLLOMIA, Ntot. THE COLLOMIA. 



^tf^^^«AMAMM^^^^^^lAA^«* 



Lin. Sffsi. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gknkric Chaiuctbe.— Calyx campanulate, 5-cleft. Corolla nlveiHihaped ; tube slender ; aegments of the limb oblong, entire. Stamen 

inserted towards the middle of the tube. Cells of capsule l-^-seeded. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &o. — ^The word Collomia is derived from CoUo, glue ; in reference to the seeds being enreloped 
in a kind of gluey, sticking substance. The plants are all annuals, with small flowers, disposed in dense heads, 
and with very large bracteas. All the species have an untidy weedy appearance, and are scarcely worth cultiyaiaoiL 



1.— COLLOMIA HETEROPHYLLA, Hook. THE VARIOUS-LEAVED COLLOMIA. 



Synonymb. — Gilia heterophylla, Doug. 

Engiu VINOS.— Bot. Mag. t. 2895; Bot. Reg. t. 1347. 

Specific Charactkr. — Plant proBtrate, branched, clothed with 



glandular down. Lower leaves pinnatifid and cat. Upper ones cmMated, 
pinnatifid. Bractoaa or involucral leaves oblong, acute, quite eDtiie. 
— (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — The flowers are small, long in the tuhe, of a dingy pnrplish colour ; and very few together 
in each head. The stem is much branched, the leaves are small, and of different shapes ; and like all the species 
of the genus, the whole plant has an untidy and weedy appearance. It was found by A. Menaies, Esq. and 
afterwards by Dr. Scouler, near Fort Yancouver on the Columbia; but Douglas in 1826 discovered that it wast 
common plant on the hills of North America, growing in partially shaded places, and continuing in flower all the 
summer. It is one of the many Galifomian plants of which specimens were brought to England by Mr. Menses 
in 1792, though the plants were not introduced till so many years afterwards. The plant is of the easiest caltue, 
as it will grow in any soil or situation, and may be sown at any season when the ground is not hard with frost. 



2.— COLLOMIA COCCINEA, Lehm. THE SCARLET COLLOMIA. 



Stmonymes. — C. lateritia, D. Don. ; C. cavanillesii, Hook ei Am,; 
Phlox linearis, Cav. ; Phlox biflora, Ruiz et Pavon. 

Engravings.— Bot. Reg. 1622 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. t. 206 ; 
Bot. Mag. t. 3468. 

Specific Chajucter. — -Plant erect, brandied, beset with glandular 



down. Leaves lanceolate- linear. Upper ones ovate-lanceoUte, qmte 
entirci or deeply 2.4-toothed at the apex. Caljz semi 5-cleft, vitli 
broad-lanceolate, obtuse segments. Corolla more than tvioe longer 
than the calyx. Cells of the capsule 1-teeded. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^This is unquestionably the handsomest species of the genus ; and it is in fact the onlj 
one worth growing as a garden flower. Even this, however, does not look well unless sown in masses ; and it 
should only be grown where there is abundance of space, and variety is necessary. The flowers are of a bright 
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scarlet, but they are so small, and the bracteaa or involucral leaves so large, that scarcely any effect is produced 
by their brilliant colour. The leaves are remarkable from their being frequently divided into three sharp segments 
of unequal length. The plant is a native of Chili, itom which country seeds were brought by Mr. Cuming in 
1832. They are now common in all the seed-shops, and may be sown in the open border in March, when they 
will flower in June. 



3.— COLLOMLA LINEARIS, Nutt. THE LINEAR-LEAVED COLLOMIA. 

Synonyms. — C. parviflon, jETooAt. haira. LeaYesoyate-Unceolate, quite entire, opaque, unifonoytuperior 

ENORATiNoa Bot. Reg. t. 1166 ; Bot Mag. t. 2893. j ones downy beneath. Calyx cup-Bhaped, 5-parted. Corolla more than 



Sprcipic Chabactkk.— Plant erect, branched, clothed with glandular ; twice longer than the calyx. Cells of capsule l-eeeded. — (G. Don.) 

Drscription, &c. — ^The flowers are very small, and of a dingy purple ; and they are so surrounded with the 
bracteas, and the dark green leaves, as to present very little beauty. This plant, which was the first described^ 
of the genus, was found by Nuttall on the banks of the Missouri river ; but it was afterwards discovered in great 
abundance on the banks of the Columbia ; and, in fact, its habitat appears to extend over a space of nearly 
sixteen hundred miles. It was introduced by Douglas in 1826 ; and it is now common everywhere. It is quite 
hardy, and only requires to be sown in the open border in March, to come into flower in May, and it continues 
flowering tiH July or August. 

4.-.C0LL0MIA GRANDIFLORA, Dougl. THE LARGE- FLOWERED COLLOMIA. 



ENaKATiNOB Bot. Rcg. t. 1174 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2894. 

Spbcific Charactxe. — ^Plant erect, branched, rather downy at top. 
Leares oblong -lanceolate, entire, thining, ciliated with glands. Calyx 



5-cleftf TillouB, glandular. Corolla rentrieose. Limb spreading. Cells 
of capsule l-seeded. — (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — ^The flowers of this species are much larger than those of any of the other kinds ; but 
their colour when they flrst expand, is of a dingy yellow, becoming gradually of a nankeen or buff-colour, 
and they are surrounded with a glutinous substance, which renders them yery unpleasant to the touch. The 
bracteas are also large, and the plant weedy-looking ; but the steins are of a rich purple. The plant is a native 
of the country near the Columbia, where it was discovered and sent home by Douglas in 1826. Seeds are now 
common in the seed-shops, and they only require sowing in March, to flower in May and June. Care must be 
taken, however, to sow the seeds in a poor soil and shady situation ; as in a rich soil, the plants will produce 
more leaves than flowers, and in a hot, dry, exposed situation, they vnll wither without producing any 
flowers at alL 



6.— COLLOMIA GRACILIS, Doug. THE SLENDER COLLOMIA. 



SYKomrnB. — Gilia gracilis, Hock. 

Emoeatimo.— Bot Mag. t. 2924. 

Spwific Cbaractbr. — Plant erect, branched, clothed with glandular 



down. Leaves lanceolate-oblong, obtuse. Calyx 5-partcd. Calydne 
segments long, subulate. Stamens enclosed. Cells of capsule 1-sceded. — 
(G. Don,) 



Description, &g. — A plant with small and insignificant dingy pink flowers, and very slender and numerous 
branches, bearing a much greater resemblance to the genus Gilia, than to that of Collomia. It is a native of 
California, where it was discovered in light soils, and on high grounds near the rivers. It was introduced in 
J826 ; but we do not know where seeds are to be obtained. It is quite hardy, and its cultiure is the same as 
that of the other species. There are some other species of Collomia ; but they have not yet been introduced. 
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GENUS IV. 
GILIA, Ruiz et Pavon, THE GILIA. 



^iMW^^^«^^««^MM«AAMi« 



Lin. Sysi. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Charactbr. — Calyx campanuUte, 5-cleft Corolla funnel-thaped, or sub-campanulate ; tegmenta of the limb oborate. StaoMBf 

inserted in the throat. Cells of capsule manj-seeded.— ^G. Dan.) 

Description, &c. — The species of the genus Gilia are nearly all annuals, with the exception of the two 
beautiful plants called GUia coronopifolia^ S3m. IpomoptU pida^ and G. aggregaia^ 83m. /. eUgam^ which are 
biennials, though the latter is frequently marked as an annual in botanical books and catalogues. The genus was 
named in honour of Philippi Salvador Gilio a Spanish botanist, and not in honour of Dr. Gilliesi, as is generally 
supposed. 



1.— GILIA INCONSPICUA, Dougl. THE INCONSPICUOUS GILIA. 



the calyxes with glandular down. Leaves pinnatifid, lower ones bi- 
pinnate, segments linear. Flowen solitary, terminal^ panicled. 
Corolla about twice the length of the calyx. — (6. Don.) 



Syvonymes. — G. parriflora, iS^prenj^.; IpomopsisinconspicuatjS'iniM,' 
Cantua parviflora, Pursh, 

Engravikg.— Bot. Mag. t 2883. 

SraciPic Character. — Stem much branched, and clothed as well as 

Description, &g. — A little insignificant blue flower, introduced so long ago as 17^3, when it was raised at 
Syon House, from American seed. It was first described by Sir James Edward Smith, and sought for by Puiab ; 
but the exact locality of its native habitat was not known till it was found by Douglas on the banks of the 
Columbia in 1826. It is quite hardy, and grows best in a shady situation in sandy peat. We do not know 
where seeds are to be procured. 

2.— GILIA PUNGENS, Doug. THE SHARP-LEAVED GILIA. 



Symomymk. — .^Bgochloa pungens, Benth. ; Gilia squarrosa, Hook 
et Arm. ; Hoitzia squarrosa, Eseh. 
Emoravino. — Bot. Mag. t. 2977* 
Specific Character. — Plant erect, much branched, clothed with 



clammy down. Leaves pinnate. Leaflets entire or cut, the lobea 
lanceolate-linear, yery acute and spinose. Biacteas dliately hairy, 
dilated at the base. Calydne segments lanceolate, nearlj entire. 
Corolla longer than the calyx. Stamens inclosed. — (G. DonJ) 



Description, &c. — A very curious plant of no beauty ; with very small flowers, and a fetid smell. A native 
of California, where it was found by Douglas in moist valleys, and near the sources of the Mulnomack river, one 
of the branches of the Columbia. The plant was introduced in 1833 ; but we do not know where seeds are now 
to be procured. 

3.— GILIA ARENARIA, Benth. THE SAND- INHABITING GILIA. 

Spbcipic Character.— Stem humble, clammy, nearly naked. Leaves pinnatitid, lobes ovate. Flowers somewhat glomerate ; corolla three 

times longer than the calyx. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A very elegant little plant with a slender stem, and delicate blue flowers. A native of 
California, and discovered there by Douglas. It was introduced in 1833. A specimen of this species has just 
been sent to us (August 16th, 1839), the flowers and buds of which are remarkably elegant and delicate ; aad 
judging from which, the species seems to us well deserving of cultivation. 



J 
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4.— GILIA TENUIFLORA, Benth. THE SLENDER- FLOWERED GILIA. 



tary. Corymbt loose, on long peduncles. CoiolU fonr timet longper 
than the calyx. — {BerUh.) 



EirGaAYiMOi.— Bot. Reg. t. 1888 ; and our^. 6, in Plate 28. 
Smanc Charactbiu — Stem erect, tall, clammy, nearly naked, 
and panided at top. Leares glabrons, bifHunate. Powers usually soli- 

Description, &c. — This plant is a striking proof of the difficulty of describing a |)lant accurately from 

dried specimens, as Mr. Bentham, judging from the dried plant sent home by Douglas, called the flowers blue, 

while in fact they are of a beautiful pink. Dr. Lindley says, ^^ the corolla is in reality of a rich, clear, uniform 

Tiolet in the inside, and, on the outside, of a pale rose, but this colour is much affected by the presence of 

innumerable short deep-red lines, which are as delicate as if they were drawn with the point of a needle."-; — The 

^ flowers change in drying from rose colour to blue." As there appears something remarkable about the colour 

of this flower we have transcribed Dr. Lindley's own words, and we have only to add that the colour of a 

Uving specimen which we received August 16, firom Lee's Nursery, Hammersmith, was exactly that shown in 

our plate. It is a yeiy pretty, delicate, and indeed beautiful flower, on long slender stalks, growing about two 

feet high and much branched. It was found by Douglas in California, and seeds were sent home by him in 

1833, to the Horticultural Society's Garden at Chiswick, but only one plant was raised. It ripened, however, 

abundance of seeds, and is now grown as we have before observed at Lee's, and probably in some other 

nurseries. Seeds may be had also at Charlwood's. Douglas sent it home under the name of GUia splendetUy 

but we believe that name has never been adopted in England. The culture is the same as that of all the 

Califomian annuals, see p. 156. 

6.— GILIA TRICOLOR Benth. THE THREE-COLOURED GILIA. 



Specific Craiucter. — Stem erect, glabrous, leafy. Leaves bipin- 
nate ; leaflets or segments linear-subulate. Corymbs 3 to 6-flowered, 
virgately panicled. Corolla about three times longer than the calyx.^ 
(Benth.) 



EwGBiTiMM.— Hort. Trans. N. S. 1, t. 18, fig. 3 ; Bot, Reg. t. 
1704 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. N. S. t. 264 ; Bot. Mag. t. 3463 ; 
Pajt. Mag. of Bot. vol. i. p. 150 ; Bot. Gard. vol. vL No. 509 ; and 
oar>S^. 4, in Plate 28. 

Vaaiktiss.— Q. t. 2 alba, our^^. 6, in Plate 28 ; syn. G. bicolor; 
G. t 2 fl. albicantibns, D. Don. 

Description, &c. — This very pretty little annual is now so common in every garden, that it is not necessary 

to give any particular account of it, and the number of times that it has been figured during the six years that have 

passed since its introduction, shows the value that has been set upon it as an ornamental plant. It was found by 

Douglas in California, in 1833, and seeds were sent by him in that yoar to the Horticultural Society's Garden. 

The plant is of the easiest culture, and, if left to itself, wiU come up Uke a weed. It succeeds admirably, treated 

as we have recommended for the Leptosiphons, see p. 156 ; and by successive sowings in February, April, 

June, and August, beds of it may be kept in full flower the whole summer. Even if merely sown in February, 

and left to sow its own seeds as soon as they are ripe, it will produce a second crop the same year. Seeds may 

be procured in any seed-shop, and they are generally so thoroughly well ripened, that all that are sown will 

vegetate. GUia tricolor has a brilliant effect when sown to form a bed by itself, but it also looks very well sown 

with mignonette in the way directed for the Clarkias, see p. 57, The variety only differs in having no Ulac in 

the ilo'wers ; and as neither of the kinds grow above a foot high, they look very well sown together. Care 

should, however, be taken not to sow the seeds too thickly ; as they look better when allowed to spread, than 

when drawn up. 
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6.-«ILIA ACHILLEiEFOLIA, BerUh. THE MILFOIL-LEAVED GILIA. 



Encratinos.— Bot. Reg. t. 1682 ; Hot. Mag. t. 3440 ; Swt. Brit. 
Flow. Gftrd. N.S. t 280 ; Paxt. Mag. of Bot. 1, p. 150; and our^^. 
3, in Plate 28. 

Spbcific Characteii.— Stem erect, imoothiBh. Leaves twice or 



tbiice pinnate ; Kginents or leaflets linear^abulats. Corymbt 
capitate, many-flowered, on very long pedimcles. Galjxea lather 
ivooUx. Corollas twice as long as the calyx. Stamens shorter than 
the corolla. — {Benth.) Flowers purple. 



Description, &c. — A pretty speciefl of Gilia, not quite so well known as G. triooloTy but still* tolerably 
common in gardens. It has smooth pale-green leaves, and a branching stem, seldom growing above a foot high ; 
and its flowers, though not so pretty as those of G. tricolor^ are valuable from the long time they last. It is a 
native of California, whence its seeds were sent home by Douglas with those of G. tricolor. Its oultore is the 
same as that of the other Califomian annuals, and its seeds may be procured in every seed-shop. 



7.— GILIA CAPITATA, Doug. THE CLUSTERED-FLOWERED GILIA. 



EMORAYiNos.-^Bot. Mag. t 2698 ; Bot. Reg. 1. 1170 ; Swt. Brit. 
Flow. Card. t. 287 ; Bot. Qard. t. 202 ; and our ;^. I, in Plate 28. 



Varibtiis. — O. c. 2, alba, Hori,^ out Jig 2, in PUte 28. FUmen 
Tvhite. 



Description, &c. — ^This species is very inferior in beauty to the other kinds. It has long slender sterna 
tliree feet or four feet high, and the flowers, which are small, are produced in clusters. It was the first species of 
Gilia, introduced from California, having been sent home by Douglas in 1826. It only looks well in a large 
garden, where it should be in masses. A bed of it of considerable size has a very good efiect, but a single plant 
has a very untidy, straggling appearance. The white variety merely differs in colour from the species. Seeds 
are common in all the seed-shops, and they should be sown in^e open border in March or ApriL 



^^*»*»^»*^^»»*<»»^MN»»^^^^»#MMW^M»*»^^^W>^»W 



OTHER SPECIES OF GILIA. 



These are nearly all marked as having been introduced ; but we have never seen them in flowor, and we do 
not know where seeds of them are to be procured. 

6. LINIFOLIA, Benih. 
This species has large white flowers and palmate leaves. It was found in California by Douglas, and seeds 
of it sentiiome in 1833. 

6. PHARNACEOIDES, Benth. 

Only differing from the preceding in the flowers being about half the size. It was discovered in the same 
country, and sent home at the same time. 

6. PUSILLA, Benth. 
Only differing in the flowers being still smaller than the last, and in the plant being prostrate. Found in 
Chili, by Dr. Bertero, and introduced in 1832. 

G. SESSEI, G.Don; sjn. O. FINNATIFIDA, SeneetMomno. 
Stem dwarf, and much branched ; leaves pinnatifld. Flowers produced in fascicles ; corolla with a filiform 
tube, and bracteas long. A native of Mexico, not introduced. 
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G. L0N6IFL0RA, G. Dim ; tyn. CANTUA LONGIFLORA, Torre^. 
Plant quite smooth ; leaves finely pinnatifid. Stem much branched, panicled at top ; flowers in loose cor3rmbs ; 
corolla salver-shaped, with a very long tube. A very remarkable species, having very much the appearance of 
a Phlox. A native of the Canadian river, not yet introduced. 

6. CRASSIFOLIA, Benih. 
Leaves pinnatifid and woolly, flowers rather small and yellowish. The plant, which grows nearly two feet 
high, is a native of Chili, and was introduced in 1832. 

6. LACINIATA, Rui» $t Pavon g syn. CANTUA BREVIFLORA, JtUM, ; THONNIA MULTIFIDA, Domb. 

» 

Flowers purplish, and jagged at the edges ; leaves also much cut and pinnatifid. A native of Chili and Peru, 
but found also in Califomia. Introduced in 1831. 

6. MULTICAULIS, B^nih. 
Flowers blue, on very long peduncles ; leaves bipinnate. A native of Califomia, sent home by Douglas in 
1833. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



LOBELIACE^. 



like fringe. Fruit capeuUr or baccate; 1 — 2>celled; many-teeded. 
Albumen fleshy. Milky herbs. Leaves alternate, exstipulate. Flowers 
axilUiy, and terminal. — (G. Don.) 



EwraniAX. CaouonB. — Calyx superior, 5-toothed, or departed. 
Corolla monopetalout, irregalar» inserted in the calyx. Limb 5-lobed, 
or S-cleft. Stamens 5, perigynous. Anthers combined. Ovarium 
imiaUy 2-celled. Stigma usually 2.1obed, surrounded by a cup- 

Descbiftion, &c. — ^Nearly all the plants belonging to this order are remarkable for the beauty of their 
flowers, which are of the most splendid colours ; but they are all dangerous in their qualities, on account of an 
acrid milk, in which they abound. The order consists of many genera ; only a few of which contain annual 
phuite. 

GENUS I. 
LOBELIA, PoU. THE LOBELIA. 



^^^IW^^^^'^^^^^IW^'W*^^ 



Lin. Syii. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GmKEMUi CHARAcrnt. — limb of the calyx 5-parted. Corolla ^th I bilabiate limb. Anthers cohering ; two lower ones usually bearded, 
the tube cleft on the upper side, and thickened at the base, with a | Capsule 2-celled, 2.Talvedy dehiscent at the apex.— (G. Don.) 

Dbscbiption, &o. — ^The genus Lobelia formerly included a great many flowers very dissimilar to each other ; 
but it is now divided into several genera, nearly all the annual species, however, being still included in the true 
Lobelias. The name is taken from L'Obel, a Flemish botanist, who was appointed botanist of James I. ; and 
it is interesting as being one of the first names bestowed in compliment to a living person. Pohl, who 
named the genus Lobelia, was indeed the first in modem times who introduced the practice, now so common, of 
complimenting individuals by naming plants after them with which they had no connexion. 

y2 
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1.— LOBELIA GRACILIS, Andr. THE SLENDER LOBELIA. 



EbfORiTiN08.^Bot. Rep. t. 340 ; Hot. Mag. t. 741 ; and oiir/ig, 5, 
io Plate 29. 

ViaiBTY. — L. g. 2, roiea, out fig. 6, in Plate 29. 

Specific Cbaractbr. — Plant glabroas, erect, branched a little. 



Raisemes rather secund. Calyx length of filaments; Buperior lip of 
the corolla densely bearded ; middle segment of the lip almost square, 
broader than long ; lower leaves nearly ovate, deeply pinnatifid ; supe- 
rior ones linear-lanceolate, nearly entire.— {G. Don.) 



Description, &g. — A beautiful little plant, not growing more than six inches high, and flowering profusely. 
The species and variety are grown as edging plants in Forrest's Kensington nursery, and they produce a very 
good effect. The usual mode of planting them is, however, in a bed by themselves, so as to form a mass. This 
species was introduced in 1801, by George Hibbert, Esq., who raised it at Clapton, from seeds sent home by 
his collector, from the Cape of Good Hope. The seeds, which are now common in the seed-shops, should be 
sown in the open border in April or May, or they may be raised on a hoi-bed, and planted out in May. They 
require a light rich soO, and succeed best in a warm sheltered situation. 



2.— LOBELIA HYPOCRATERIFORMIS, R. Brown. THE SALVER-FLOWERED LOBELIA* 



ENOHATiifos.— Bot Mag. t. 3075, and our>^. 3, in Plate 29. 

Syhonyme. — Isotoma Brownii. — (G. Don.) 

Specific Chabacter. — Glabrous. Steins almost simple. Leaves 



linear, quite entire. Corolla salver-sbaped, witb an entire tobe, and 
a somewhat unequal limb. Flowers racemose.— -(G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^This very beautiful species has been placed by Mr. G. Don in the genus Igotama ; and it 
does indeed appear rather to belong to that genus, than to the genus Lobelia. It is very handsome, and weQ 
deserves to be in general cultivation, but it is only rarely to be met with. It is a native of the south coast of 
New Holland ; and it thrives best in a light rich soil. 



3.— LOBELIA RAMOSA, Benth. THE BRANCHING LOBELIA. 



ExoR* vinos. — Botanist, No. 93 ; and our Jig. 4, in Plate 29. 
Symomymk. — L. coslestina, Hori. 

SpECinc Character. — Stem branchedi nearly round, pubescent, 
lower leaves pinnatiJidly cut into segments ; upper leaves linear-lanceo- 



late, sligbtly toothed. Peduncle like branches bearing one flower each. 
Corolla cut, with the middle of lower lip very broad, and sl^htlj 
emai^pnate, smaller at the sides. Anthers all bearded. C^wule 
oblique. — ( Benth.) 



Descbiption, &c. — ^This very beautiful flower is remarkable for its brilliant colour ; and for the great length 
of time that it will continue in flower after it is cut. It grows two or three feet high, and continues in flower 
several months. It is a true annual, though it will last through the winter if preserved vHlth care ; and it succeeds 
perfectly well if treated like Lobelia gracilis. It is a native of the Swan River, and was introduced in 1837- 
Seeds are not yet common in the seed-shops ; but they may be had by members of the Horticultural Society 
from their garden at Chiswick, and from Mr. Lowe of Clapton, and some other nurserymen. 



•^A^>^«A^k^k^i^«^k#«^te^^^-^^*«%^^^n^^««N^kM^»A^^^ 



OTHER SPECIES OF LOBELIA. 



The following species are all annuals, and nearly all well deserving of cultivation, but we do not know where 
seeds of them are to be obtained. 

L. CAMPORUM. Pohl. 
A dwarf plant, with blue flowers, a native of dry fields in the Brarals. 
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L. MOLLIS, Graham. 
Leaves eight lines long, and six lines broad. Calycine segment equal in length to the tube of the corolla, 
which is pnrplish, with the tube cleft along the upper side. Anthers purplish, having two short white awns 
projecting from their lower edge. Stigma almost simple, bearded, (G. Don), This very distinct species is a 
native of St. Domingo, where it was collected by Dr. Krauss. It was introduced into England in 1828. 

L. INFLATA, Lin, Swt. Brit Flow. Gard. t. 99 ; syn. RAPUNTIUM INFLATUM, Mill. 
A dwarf species with small pale-blue flowers ; a native of North America, from Virginia to Canada, intro- 
duced in 1759. 

L. CHINENSIS, Lam. 
A creeping plant, with pale-blue flowers, on long footstalks ; a native of China, near Canton. 

L. EXCELSA, Wall. 
A magnificent plant ; growing ten or twelve feet high ; with large flowers, and leaves nearly a foot long. A 
native of Nepaul, not yet introduced. 

L. ROSEA, Wall 
A plant from four to six feet high, with numerous rose-coloured flowers. A native of Nepaul. 

L. DEBILIS, Lin., jun. 
A little feeble plant, scarcely ax inches high, with blue flowers. A native of the Cape of Good Hope, intro- 
duced in 1774; and described by the younger Linnaeus. 

L. CAMPANULATA, Lam, 
A dwarf plant, with blue, upright, bell-shaped flowers. Introduced from the Cape of Good Hope, in 1821. 

L. ANCEPS, Thun. 
A low plant with winged stems, and blue flowers. Introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1818. 

L. URENS, Lin. 

The flowers are purplish and not showy ; and the whole plant, if chewed, will be perceived to abound in a 
milky juice which excites an unpleasant sense of burning on the tongue. It is a native of England, in Devon- 
fllure, and it is also found in France and Spain. 

L. SERRULATA, Brot. 
A native of GKbraltar in sandy humid places; closely resembling L. urens; introduced in 1820. 

L. TENELLA, Biv. ; syn. L. SETACEA, SmUh ; L. LAURENTIA, Brot. ; L. MINUTA, Dec. 
A prostrate plant, vnth the flowers greatly resembling those of ClinUmia ptdcheUa ; a native of Portugal, 
introduced in 1821. 
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GENUS II. 

ISOTOMA, LituB. THE ISOTOMA. 



^^^^^*^*^^*^lt^^f^0^0^^^ 



Lin. SysL PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 



less; the two lower onei macroiutte. Stigma capitate, protrodiDg. 
Capsule 2-celled, manj-seeded, dehiiceiit. — (G. Don.) 



Grnbric Character. — Limb of calyx 5-parted. Corolla aalver- 
shaped, or funnel-shaped, with an entire or cleft tube, and a 5-parted 
nearly regular limb. Filaments combined ; anthers cohering, beard- 

Description, &c. — ^The name Isotoma signifies in equal sections ; and it is given to this genus, from the 
segments of the corolla being nearly equal. 

ISOTOMA AXILLARIS, Lindl. THE AXIL-FLOWERED ISOTOMA. 



Engravings Bot. Reg. t. 964 ; and onr Jig. 2, in Plata 29. 

Synonymfj.— Lobelia senecoides, Cunn. ; L. senecionis, Sprgng. 
Specific Character. — Plant rather downy; leaves sessile, pinna- 



tifid, toothed; peduncles axillary, naked, elongated, 1-floweied; 
corolla salvor.shaped, with an entire tube. — (G. D&n.) 



Description, &c. — One of the most elegant of border flowers. We have seldom been so much delighted 
with any flower as we were with this, when we saw it for the first time in the nursery of Mr. Henderson, Pine 
Apple Place, Maida Hill. It is a native of the south coast of New Holland, whence it was introduced in 1824; 
but being supposed to be rather tender, and a perennial, it is only lately that it has come into general cultivation 
as a border annual. The seeds are now common in the seed-shops, and the plants do best raised on a hotbed in 
February or March, and planted out in May. If sown in the open border, it should not be till April or May ; in 
which case the plants will not flower till August or September. 



GENUS III. 
MENOPSIS, Salis, THE MENOPSIS. 



^^^^^^«N^AMA^^MM^^M^rfw 



Lin. Sy$t. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Calyx tubular, 5-cleft. Corolla salveiwshaped, with a terete tube, which is cleft on one side, allowing the atamens to 
escape, and a regular rotate limb. Anthers cohering. Capsule 2-celled, many-seeded, dehiscent. — (G. Don.) 



MENOPSIS CONSPICUA, Salis. THE CONSPICUOUS MENOPSIS. 

Enora VINOS. — Bot. Rep. t. 664 ; Bot. Mag. t 1499. 
Stnontmes. — Lobelia speculum, Andrew* ; Specularia, Solander. 

Description, &c. — ^This very curious little plant has been separated from the genus Lobelia on aocount of the 
regularity of its corolla, which in shape is more like a very small Convolvulus than a Lobelia. It is a prostrate 
plaut, with very rich dark blue flowers, having yellow anthers on very long naked footstalks. It is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, whence it was introduced in 1812. It is not easy to say where seeds can be procured ; but 
if they should be obtained, they should be sown on a hotbed in pots filled with peat and sand, and when planted 
out in May, holes should be made in the border and filled with peat earth, into which they should be transplanted. 
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GENUS IV. 
CLINTONIA, DouffltN,. THE CLINTONIA. 



^^^^^A^^V^^^b^^^^M^^Arf^ 



Lin, Syst, PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GEnnic Cbajuctbr. — limb of calyx 5-cleft. Corolla bilabiate, ^th hardly any tube. Anthers cohering; the two superior ones bearded 
Capsule silique-formed, triangular, dehiscing by three loriform Talves, many-seeded. Seeds attached to two parietal placentas.— (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — Beautiful little plants, found by Douglas in North America, and named by him '^ in 
honour of the late De Witt Clinton, governor of the state of New York, and author of several ingenious treatises 
on different branches of natural history." 



1.— CLINTONIA ELEGANS, Doug. THE ELEGANT CLINTONIA. 



Ensratings. — Bot. Reg. 1. 124 L 

Spbcipic Character. — Glabrous, stem procumbent, branched, rather 



angular; leaves sessile, ovate, 3-veined; flowers solitary, axillary, 
sessile ; ovarium sessile, long, acuminated. — (G. Dotu) 



Description, &c. — ^When this plant was first found it was thought very beautiful, and Dr. Lindley described 
it as looking, when sown in masses, like ^^ a carpet of silver and blue." It is now, however, so completely out- 
shone by C. pulcheUay that it is rarely to be met with. There is, nevertheless, considerable general resembl&nce 
between the two species. C. degams was found by Douglas near the Columbia river, and seeds of it were sent 
home in 1827, but they are not now to be procured in the seed-shops. 



2.— CLINTONIA PULCHELLA, Lindl. THE PRETTY CLINTONIA. 



EnGRAvnfGS. — Bot. Reg. t. 1909 ; Swt Brit Flow. 6ard. 2nd ser. 
t. 412 ; and our fig, 1, in Plate 29. 

Sraciyic Character.— Leaves and sepals obtuse, upper lip of the 



corolla divided into two ovato, acute, spreading segments ; lower lip 
tripartite, and broad across the centre. 



Description, &c. — It is perhaps scarcely possible to imagine a more brilliant little flower than this, or one 
more ornamental for filling a bed, or a vase, or basket. It is also remarkable for the length of time that it 
continues not only in flower, but in fiiU beauty. Two vases filled with it in our garden at Bayswater have this 
year (1839) remained in full splendour since the month of May, till now, September 4; notwithstanding the 
heavy rains, violent winds, and other unfavourable circumstances, which have tarnished the beauty of nearly all 
the other flowers in the garden. The plants appear still in a vigorous state, and they are ripening a few seeds, 
which are contained in long capsides, that appear at first sight to be the footstalks of the flowers. These 
curious capsules, when ripe, open on the sides, and show a number of very small seeds like dust. This beautiful 
little flower was discovered by Douglas in California in 1832, and seeds of it were sent home by him the same 
year to the London Hort. Soc. At first the seeds ripened so sparingly that it was feared the species would soon 
be lost ; but a better method of treating it was soon discovered ; and in 1838, so great a quantity of it was grown 
for^seed in Forrest^s nursery, Kensington, and other places, that it is now common in nearly all the seed-shops. 
Tlie species being quite hardy, the seeds may be sown in the open border with the other annual flowers ; but it 
does best sown in a hotbed in March, and planted out in May. As it has a procumbent stem, and branches very 
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much, a few plants will be sufficient to cover a small bed, or to fill a vase or basket. It is better suited for the 
latter purposes, or for rockwork, than for growing in the open border ; as from the lowness of its stature the full 
beauty of its flowers cannot be so well perceived on the ground as when they are on a level with the oye, or 
hanging gracefully over the edge of a basket or vase. In every situation, however, it is highly valuable. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



CAMPANULACEiE. 

Ebbsntui. Chakactbr. — Calyx usually 5-lobed. Corolla mono- > free, rarely combined. Sdgma usually divided, with recurved lobes, 

petalous, regular, usually 5-lobed, with a valvate aestivation. Stamens { Fruit superior, usually 5-celled, many-seeded, opening at the sides or 

usually 5, inserted along with the corolla on the disc of the ovarium, . apex. Albumen fleshy. Milky herbs. Leaves alternate, rarely 

and combined with it, but free from the corolla. Anthers contiguous, I opposite; inflorescence variable. Flowers usually drooping.— {G.Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^The genus Campanula of Linnaeus, which gives its name to this order, used formerly to 
comprise nearly all the annual species ; and though it has been divided by modem botanists into several genera, 
we shall still describe the plants it contains by their old names, as being those they are most generally known by, 
giving the new ones among the synonymes. We shall, however, here say a few words on these new genera, and 
shall mention some of the reasons why they have been divided firom the old genus. The word campantdck, 
which signifies a little bell, refers to the shape of the flowers of the plants which are still retained in the original 
genus ; while those with expanded corollas which shine in the sun, like the Yenus's Looking Glass, are placed 
in a new genus called Specularia, from tpeeulum^ a mirror. Others that have long, prismatically-formed firuit, 
and erect flowers, like C PritmcUoearpuSy are called Prismatocarpus ; and others with beautiful star-like flowers 
like C gracilis^ and C. capentU^ are now called. Wahlenbergia. There are several others, the diflerences between 
which are not so easily perceptible, making in all thirteen new genera, besides the old genus Campanula. 

GENUS I. 
CAMPANULA, Fuchs. THE CAMPANULA, OR BELL-FLOWER. 



^^^^f^f^^^^^^t^^^f^^^^^i^*^* 



Lin, Spst. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gkneric CHABACTBa. — CoroUa campanulate, funnel-shaped, or broadly tubular. Nectarium none. Capsule 3 — 5-ceiled, not elongated. Cells 

when five, opposite the stamens and calycine segments. Herbs variable in habit — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — Many of the most ornamental species of this genus are biennial, or perennial. The 
annual flowers are all quite hardy, and of the easiest culture. Their flowers, though handsome, have, however, 
a degree of sameness in their appearance, as they are nearly all dark blue or purple, with some few varieties 
white. 

1.— CAMPANULA LOREYI, Poft/. LOREYFS CAMPANULA. 



Ekoravihos — Bot. Mag. t 2581 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2nd Ser. 
t. 332 ; and our^f^. 5, in Plate SO. 

SYMoirTMn. — C. Baldensis, Balb. ; C ramossissima, Hort, 

Varxsty.^ — C. L. 2 alba; and onr^. 5, in Plate 30. 

SpEcinc Chakactkr. — Stem branched, few-flowered. Leaves 



sessile, glabrous ; lower ones obovate, crenated ; middle ones o\'ate- 
lanceolate : superior ones linear, entire. Calyx with a hispid tube, 
and long-acuminated, glabrous, spreading lobes, which are denticalated 
at the base, length of corolla, which is somewhat rotate. Ca^pnle 
spheroid, deeply furrowed, and beset with strigoee pill. — (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — This very pretty species was named by the Italian botanist PoUini, in compliment to 



t 
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Dr. Lorey, who discovered it on Mount Baldo in the Veronese. It has since been found in seyeral different parts 
of Italy, and was introduced in England about 1824. In the nurseries and seed-shops, it is generally called the 
new Yenus's Looking Glass. It is quite hardy, and of the easiest culture ; the seeds only requiring to be 
scattered on the border, and very slightly covered, to come up abundantly. The plants in dry weather require 
to be firequently noticed, as the roots are very slender, and are apt to wither up if not supplied with sufficient 
moisture. This species may be grown either singly in masses, or as an edging plant ; for which last purpose it 
is very suitable, as nearly all the seeds will vegetate. 



2.— CAMPANULA DIVERGENS, WiOd. THE SPREADING BELL-FLOWER. 



Stmoiiymb.—G. spatulata, Waidst et Kit. ; C. nutans, Vahi ; 
C. eerntia, Salb. ; C. pulcherrima, Hort, 

EBGKkwvHM, — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard., 2nd Ser., t. 256 ; and our 
/iff. 3, in Plate 30. 

Spkxpic Chaiuctmu— Plant piloie. Stem panided ; radical 



leave* tubapatulate, crenulated, narrowed at the base. Cauline 
leares sessile, lanceolate, acuminated. Peduncles many-flowered« 
diveipng. Lobes of calyx bristly, long^acuminated, four times shorter 
than the corolla ; appendages of the nnuses ovate, obtuse, one half 
shorter than the lobes. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^The flowers of this very handsome species are erect in the bud, but drooping in their 
expanded state. Many are quite smooth, and of a beautifully clear bright purple. The general appearance of 
the plant greatly resembles that of the common biennial species, Campanula media^ usually called the Canterbury 
Bell. C. divergent is a native of Hungary and Transylvania, and it has been also found in Siberia. It was 
introduced in 1814; but it is not common in the seed-shops and nurseries. It is frequently considered a 
biennial, but if the seeds are sown very early in the season, say in February or March, in a light gravelly or 
chalky soil, or brought forward in a hotbed and planted out in April or May, the plants will flower early in 
June. Even if sown in the open border in April or May, they will generally flower the following August or 
September. The plants while growing should be well supplied with water ; and if this be attended to, and the 
soil be such as to allow the free passage of the slender flbrous roots, the plants will grow with great luxuriance ; 
and instances have been known of as many as fifty flowers having been produced from a single root. 



3.— CAMPANULA SPECULUM, Lin. VENUSS LOOKING-GLASS. 



SYVoimnES.— Specularia Speculum, Alph, Deo. ; Prismatocarpus 
i^eenlum, VHent, ; Campanula pulchella, Salisb, ; C. cordata, 
Viaiom. 

EmamAfnim, — Bot. Mag. t. 102; and onrfig. 4, in Plate 30. 

Yabiktt. — C. s. 2, alba. Flowers white. 



Specific CBimAcruu — Stem branched. Branches 3-flowered. 
Oaljx glabrous or downy, with a prismatic tube, which is narrow at 
the apex, and linear- lanceolate spreading lobes, which are at length 
reflezed. Corolla length of the lobea of the calyx. — (G. Don.) 



Dbscbiftion, &g. — No description appears necessary of this well-known flower, which has been grown 
in our gardens since the time of Gerard, 1596. It is a native of the south of Europe, and is of the easiest 
cnilture. If allowed to sow itself^ it will flower nearly all the year without trouble ; or it may be sown with the 
other annuals in spring. 

4.— CAMPANULA PENTAGONIA, Ltn. THE LARGE-FLOWERED VENUS'S LOOKING-GLASS, OR 

FIVE-ANGLED BELL-FLOWER. 



Sywokymes. — Prismatocarpus pentagonins, VHertU ; Specularia 
pentagonia, Alph. Dec, 

Rmgratinos.— Bot. Reg. t. 56 ; and out fig. 1, in Plate 30. 
Spscivic Chakactuu— Stem branched, large. Flowen terminal. 



solitary. Calyx beset with a few stiff hairs, having a long prismatic 
tube, and long, linear-lanceolate, spreading lobes. Corolla the length 
of the calycine lobes.— (G. Don.) 



Description, &g. — This species is frequently called, in the nnrseries and seed-shops, the large flowered Yenus's 

z 
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Looking Qlaas ; and indeed it rery much resembles C $peciUum. The bud is curiously shaped, and distinctljr 
5-comered, but when the flower expands, it is hurge, regularly-formed, and handsome. C. pentagonia is a natiYe 
of the Levant about Aleppo, and also of Greece. It was first cultivated in England by Ray, in 1686. It is 
quite hardy, and the seeds, which may be procured in any seed-shop, only require sowing in the open border. 
It has a very good effect sown in masses, or patches ; or it may be trained, by tying the stems to a slight wooden 
frame. 

5.— CAMPANULA DICHOTOMA, Lin. THE FORKED-BRANCHED BELL-FLOWER. 



Synonymies. — C. mollis var., Willd. ; C. Afn, Cav. ; C. dedpiens, 
Rcem, €t Schultes. 

EN6RATiNot...Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. U 280 ; and our fig. 2, in 
Pkto 30. 

Specific Chaiuctbr — Plant clothed with itifF hairs. Stem erect 



with dichotomous branches. CauUne leaves ovate^ acute, a little 
creuated. Flowers sessile in the forks of the branches. Calycine lobes 
long, subulate, one-half shorter than the coroIUu Appendages of the 
sinuses of the calyx subulate, one half shorter than the lobes. — 
(G. Don.) 



Description, &c.— A rather curious plant, with an angular stem from six inches to a foot high, much 
branched ; and the branches angular, spreading, hairy, and forked at the ends, which terminate in flowers. The 
flowers are dark blue ; and, springing from the forks of the branches, theyhaye a very singular appearance. This 
species, which is a native of the shores of the Mediterranean, was introduced about 1820. The seeds, which may 
be procured at Charlwood's, and other seed-shops, should be sown in the open border in light rich soil, in Maich 
or April ; and the plants if too thick may be transplanted in May. They wiU not need any other care ; but if 
it be thought advisable, they may be trained by tying the branches to a light wooden frame, so as to display the 
flowers. 



^ 0^0*0^^^^*^^^^^^f^^0^^^^^*0S^^^^^0^^^l^^^*^t^^^ 



OTHER SPECIES OF CAMPANULA. 



The following species are marked as annuals in Don's Miller^ but we do not know where seeds of them sre 

to be procured. 

C. LIN6ULATA, Waldst et Kit. 

Root branched. Steins many from the same root. Leaves tongue-shaped. Flowers in dense terminal 

heaps. A native of Hungary; introduced in 1804. 

C. DRABiEFOLU, Sibth. et Smith. 
The flowers are white, tipped with blue or violet-colour. The plant is of very low growth ; it is a native 
of Greece^ and was introduced in 1823. 

C. HERMINII, Hoff. 
A native of Portugal ; introduced in 1823. The root is rather thick.; the stem is upright and panicled at 
top ; and the flowers are pale blue. 

C. RAMOSISSIMA, Sibth. et Smith. 

Very nearly allied to C. Lareyi. A native of Greece ; introduced in 1820. 

C. LOEFLINGII, Brot. 
Flowers solitary, terminating the naked branchlets, loosely panicled, drooping. Corolla funnel-shaped, bine 
or violaceous, with a deeper coloured zone beneath the middle, white at the base, both inside and outside. A 
native of Portugal, in sandy places ; introduced in 1818. 
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C. FALCATA, JUBtn, et SehuUes ; syn. PRISMATOCARPUS FALCATUS, Tenon ; SPECULARIA FALCATA, Mph. Dec, 
The flowers, which are ro8e-coloured, grow so close to the stem, and are so intermingled with the leaves, 
as to form a kind of leafy spike. The lohes of the calyx are sickle-shaped. A native of the shores of the 
3Iediterranean ; introduced in 1820. 

C. H YBRIDA, Lin, ; P. HYBRIDUS, L'HeHL ; S. HYBRIDA, Alph, Dee, 
A native of Britain^ with small pinkish flowers. 

a PERFOLIATA, Miehau*; syn. C. BIFLORA, Ruiz et Pavon ; C. FLAGELLARIS, H. B. et Kunth ; C. ANGULATA, 

Rafin ; SPECULARIA PERFGLIATA, Alph, Dee. 

Flowers sessile, rising from the axils of the leaves, solitary, or 2 — 3 together, and longer than the leaves. 

Corolla blue, always longer than the calycine lobes. A native of North America ; introduced in 1680. 

C. DEHISCENS, Roa^, ; syn. WAHLENBERGiA DEHISCENS, Alph, Dee, 
A Nepaul species, with small white flowers ; introduced in 1818. There are several other species natives of 
NepauL 

C. CAPENSIS, Lin. ; Bot. Mag, 782; syn. C. ELONGATA, WiUd; ROELLA DECURRENS, And. Bot. Rep. t. 238 ; 

WAHLENBERGIA CAPENSIS, Alph. Dee. ,- W. ELONGATA, Schrad, 

Flowers dark purple, and produced on very long footstalks. Plant from one foot to two feet high. A 
native of the Cape of Good Hope ; introduced in 1803. 

C. CERNUA, Thun. ; syn. WAHLENBERGIA CERNUA, Alph. Dec. 
Stem very leafy at the base. Peduncles erect, elongated, terminating in numerous 1 -flowered filiform 
pedicels. Corolla funnel-shaped, with a white base, and blue lobes, drooping in the bud state. A native of the 
Cape of Good Hope ; introduced in 1804. 

C. LOBELIOIDES, Lin. &c., &c. 
This species has very pale red flowers. It is a native of Madeira, and was introduced in 1777* It has many 
sjrnonymes. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



AMARANTHACEiE. 



EsnxTiAi. Charactku. — Perianth 3 — 5-parted, persistent, usually 
Mbracteato. Stamens 3—5, distinct or joined, usually having alter- 
nate, filiform, procenes between. OTorium free, 1. celled; ovules 



solitary or numerous ; stigma simple or compound. Fruit an utricle. 
Albumen fiirinaceous ; embryo curved. Leaves alternate or opposite ; 
ezstipulate. Flowers in heads or spikes. — (G. Den,) 



Description, &c. — The genera comprised in this order which contain ornamental annuals are Amarantus^ 
CelosiOy and Gomphrena ; plants differing so widely from each other that it is difficult for any one but a botanist 
to imagine any relationship between them. Some of these being seldom planted in the open ground, we shall not 
give their botanical details. According to Dr. Lindley's arrangement, the orders Amaranihacecoy ChenopodaeeoBy 
and Pdygonaceas should have preceded Nyctaginacecs. 

z2 
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GENUS I. 

AMARANTUS, Lin. THE AMARANTH. 



^^^^0t^0^^^^0^0^^^t^^^^>^ 



Lin, Sy$t. MONCBCIA PENTANDRIA. 

Gknkric Craractbr. — Calyx 3 — 5 mp&Ib; corolla wanting. Male atamens S — 5. Female sty lea 3 ; capsule 1. celled, and opening hozizontally. 

Seed 1. — (Lin,) 

Description, Sic, — The flowers of plants belonging to this genus are remarkable for their small size, and the 
brilliant effect which, notwithstanding this, they produce, from the great numbers of them that are clustered 
together. What we call a flower of Love-lies-bleeding, for example, is in reality a spike containing thousands 
of flowers, some male and some female, none of which have any corolla, but which produce their effect by their 
coloured sepals and bractea, the texture of which is so dry and thin, that the flowers, even after they are gathered, 
are a long time before they decay. This quality has procured the genus the name of AmaranttUy which is 
derived from two Greek words signifying never-toithering. The Amaranth of the poets {Gomphrma gtohofo) is 
however now removed to another genua* The leaves of all the species of Amarcmtui are wholesome food, and 
several of them are eaten in their native countries like spinach. 



1— AMARANTUS CAUDATUS, Lin, LOVE-LIES-BLEEDING. 

Spkcipic Character. — Racemes compound, terminating, pendulous. 

Description, &c. — This species is easily distinguished from all the others belonging to the genus by its long, 
pendulous racemes of deep crimson flowers ; the racemes having been frequently found to measure from two feet 
to three feet long. The plant is a native of the East Indies, but it appears to have been in cultivation in this 
country since the time of Elizabeth, as Gerard tells us that he received the seed of it from Lord Edward Zouch, 
and grew it in his garden. It was called Branched Flower Gentle, and Fleur-d' amour, a name that was afterwards 
corrupted into Floramore.* In France it was called Discipline-des-religieuses, and Queue-de-renard. The 
seeds, which are small, black, and shining, may be had in any seed-shop; and though formerly it was considered 
necessary to sow them on a hotbed, it is now found that they will succeed perfectly well if treated like those of 
Flos Adonis (see p. 5). When the plants come up they will require thinning, and frequent waterings in dry 
weather. Tlie situation where the seeds are sown should be dry, warm, and open ; and the soil should be very 
rich, if it is wished to grow the plants to a large size. The plant called the Tree Amaranth is considered by 
Miller to be a variety of this species. 

2.— AMARANTUS HYPOCHONDRIACUS, Lin, PRINCE'S-FEATHER. 

SPBCiric Character.— 'Racemes compound^ crowded, ereet; leaves oblong-lanceolate, mucronate.— (Ltn.) 

Description, &c. — ^The Prince's-feather differs from Love-lies-bleeding chiefly in its spikes of dark crimson 
flowers being much smaller and more upright. It is also much hardier, and when allowed to sow itself, it comes 
up in such abundance as to be quite a weed. It is a native of Virginia, and was introduced in 1739. There is 
a variety with green flowers, and another lately raised in Belgium which is much more branched than the 
common kind. The name of hypochondriacw^ which signifies melancholy, is supposed to allude to the dull 
reddish-green of the leaves, and to their dark dingy purple veins, which certainly give the plant a very gloomy 
appearance. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF AMARANTUS. 



A. TRICOLOR, Lin. 

This species takes its name firom the brilliant colours of its leaves when kept in a hothouse, though they lose 

their brilliancy when the plant is grown in the open air. Some of these leaves are blue tipped with red, others 

red tipped with yellow, and others red, green, and violet. When a plant of this species is well grown, it assumes 

the shape of a pyramid, and is very handsome. It is a native of Ceylon and other parts of the East Indies, and 

was introduced before 1596. 

A. SPECIOSUS, Sims, Boi. Mag, t. 2227. 

This is a very showy species ; the stem is erect, and much branched ; the flowers are of a bright dark crimson, 

and disposed on small lateral racemes, growing almost in whorls round the main one, in such a manner as to give 

them a very graceful and feathery appearance, and the leaves are dark purple above and red beneath. This very 

handsome plant was raised from seeds received from Nepaul in 1820, by Sir G-eorge Staunton, at that gentleman's 

beautiful seat, Leigh Park, near Havant ; but it is not likely to become a general favourite, from the great heat 

required to bring it to perfection. 

A. BLITUM, Lin., Eng. Bou 2212. 

This is a common British weed, which we only name here to prevent it from being confounded (as it often 
is) with the Strawberry blite. 



GENUS II. 
CELOSIA, Lin. THE COCKSCOMB. 



WMN^VVM^^^A^^^V^^' 



Lin. Sy»t. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GxHXEXc Chaiuctuu — Number of bracts UDcertoin, rough, acumiDated, set under the flower. Calyx of five leaves, rough. Stamens one shorter 
than the rest; filaments broadest at the base. Stigma 3-cleft. Capsule truncated, many-seeded. — (Lindl.) 

Description, &c. — ^Tender annuals, with Tery curious flowers. The name of CeUma is said to be derived 
£rom a Greek word aigniiying something burnt, because the flowers look as if scorched, and dried up, by exposure 
to heat. 

1.— CELOSIA COCCINEA, MiU. THE SCARLET COCKSCOMB. 



Emobatiko.— Bot. Reg. t. 1834. 

Sracinc Charactsr. — Leaves narrow, lanceolate, acuminate ; stem 



furrowed ; ears numerous, and compressed into the form of an acu- 
minated pyramid ; stamens shorter than the calyx. 



Description, &c. — A very curious plant, differing from the common Cockscomb not only in the looseness 
of the head of flowers, but in its shape, which is that of a pyramid. It is also a much hardier plant, and only 
requires to be raised on a hotbed, and not planted out till May ; after which, as Dr. Lindley observes, " it goes 
on enlarging its glowing crimson tassels in the open border, till winter destroys it." This plant is supposed to be 
a natiye of China, from which country it is said to have been introduced before the time of Gerard, 1597* 



CELOSLA CRISTATA, Lin. 

This very handsome and well-known plant deriyes its popular name of Cockscomb from its crested head of 
flowers, which resembles in form and colour the crest of a cock. It is a tender annual, a native of Japan, and other 
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parts of Eastern Asia; introduced in 1570. The seeds, which are small, black, and shining, like those of 
Love-lies-Bleeding, may be procured in any seed-shop, and the plants raised on a hotbed. The after culture 
is exactly like that of the garden Balsam ; the size and beauty of the cockscomb depending upon the numW 
of times it is shifted into different pots before it comes into flower. There is a drawing of a very large Cocks- 
comb in the Library of the Horticultural Society in Regent Street. This plant, which was raised by the late 
T. A. Knight, Esq., at Downton Castle, was very large, the flower measuring eighteen inches in width, and 
seven in height ; but, in 1834, a much larger was sent to Air. Loudon by Mr. John Pattison, gardener to Joseph 
Trueman, Esq. Grosvcnor House, Walthamstow, Essex. This enormous Cockscomb, which was perhaps the 
largest ever grown, measur^ in height two feet four inches ; one of the leaves was one foot long and five inches 
broad : and the flower was very nearly two feet in length, and fifteen inches in breadth. It was also remarkably 
weU-grown, with healthy leaves, and a very handsome symmetrical flower ; and, if we recollect rightly, it had, in 
the course of its culture^ been shifted successively into eleven different pots, each a little larger than the preceding 
one. There are several other annual species of Cdosia ; but it is said that they will none of them live but in 
the temperature of a stove. 



GENUS III. 
GOMPHRENA, i?. Br. THE GLOBE AMARANTH 

Lin. Sifst. PENTANDRIA DI6YNIA. 



Grneric Chaiuctbr. — Perianth 5-parted. Stamens 5, connected 
at the base into a sub-cylindrical tube, which is lai^r than the ova. 
rium, but distinct at the apex ; irith or without bifid teeth. Anthers 



1-celled. Stjie 1. Stigmas 2. Capsule l-seeded and valTed. 
(-«. Br.) 



GOMPHRENA GLOBOSA, Lin. ; Bot. Mag. t. 2815. 

This is evidently the true Amaranth of the poets ; as its flowers are as they describe, round, of a deep 
purple, and everlasting. Notwithstanding this, the plant when growing has but little beauty to recommend it ; 
the shape of the heads of the flowers resembles that of the heads of common clover, and they are produced on 
long stiff stalks bare of leaves. When gathered and closely examined, the colour, texture, and structure of the 
flowers will be found very beautifuL The most remarkable quality in the Glohe Amaranth is its long duration. 
The calyx, which constitutes the flower, is indeed of so dry a texture that it seems dead even while it is growing, 
and it is to this fine thin membranous texture that the flowers owe their glossiness and beauty. The 
Globe Amaranth \s a native of the East Indies ; and though it was not introduced into England till 1714, it has 
been long known on the Continent. It appears in every country where it has been known, to have been a 
favourite decoration for funerals. Homer describes the Thessalians as wearing crowns of Amaranths at the 
funeral of Achilles ; and Milton, when speaking of the multitude of angels assembled before the Deity, says, — 

** to the ground 



With solemn adoration down they cast 

Their crowns, in-wove with Amaranth and gold ; 

Immortal Amaranth, a flower which once 

In Paradise, fiist by the tree of life. 

Began to bloom, but soon for man's offence 
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To heaven remoTed, where first it grew, there grows 

And flowers aloft, shading the fount of life. 

And where the river of bliss, through midst of heaven, 

Rolls o'er Elysian flowers her amber stream ; 

With these that never fade, the spirits elect 

Bind their resplendent locks enwreathed with beams; 

Now in loose garlands thick thrown off", the bright 

Pavement, that like a sea of jasper shone, 

Impurpled with celestial roses smiled." 

In the churches on the Continent, the Globe Amaranth is generally used, as a symbol of eternity, to deck the 
shrines on fete days ; and it is sold in Paris with the Gnaphalium^ the Helichrysum^ and the Xeranthemum^ 
woven into wreaths, to hang on the tombs in the cemetery of Pere la Chaise. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



CHENOPODIACEiE. 



EssRirruL Cbakactbk. — Perianth deeply divided, pcTBiitent, with 
an imbricate aestivation. Stameni inserted in the bottom of the 
perianth ; eqoal in number to its segments, and opposite to them, 
seldom fewer. Ovarium usually free, one-seeded. Ovuium fixed to 



the bottom of the celL Style usually cleft. Pericarp valveless. 
Albumen mealy. Embryo curved or spiral. Herbs, or undershmhs. 
Leaves alternate, rarely opposite. Flowers insignificant, often nniaexuah 
— (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — ^This order comprises several of oar commonest and most worthless weeds, with several 
valuable spinach plants. The flowers are greenish, and inconspicuous ; and the only ornamental plants belonging 
to the order owe their sole beauty to their frtiit. 

GENUS I. 
BLITUM, Lin. THE BLITE. 



•%^^'VW^^^I^^^^AAA^' 



Lin. Syst, MONANDRIA DIOYNIA. 
Gkkbric CiunACTBR. — Calyx 3-cleft. Petals none. Fruit a berry. — (Lin.) 



1.— BLITUM CAPITATUM, Lin. THE BERRY-HEADED STRAWBERRY BLITE, OR STRAWBERRY 

SPINACH. 

Specific Cbaiucter. — Heads spiked, terminal. — (Lin,) 

Drscription, &c. — The plant grows generally two or three feet high, and spreads proportionately where it 
18 allowed room. The leaves resemble those of spinach. The flowers appear in small heads at every joint, and at 
the termination of the twig ; and, after they have dropped the bracts, swell like those of the pine-apple, and form 
a berry-like firuit, which when ripe has somewhat the appearance of a wood strawberry, or rather of a red mulberry. 
The seed is black when ripe. The plant is a native of Central Europe, and was grown by Parkinson in 1633. 



2.— BLITUM VIRGATUM, Lin. THE COMMON, OR SLENDER-BRANCHED STRAWBERRY BLITE. 

Enoeavimos.— Hot. Mag. t. 276. 
Spkific Charactke.— Heads scattered, lateral. — (Lin,) 

Description, &c. — Differing very slightly from the preceding species, but not having any terminal heads. 
It 18 a native of the south of Europe, and was introduced in 1759. Both species were formerly favourites in 
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gardens, and the berries were used for colouring made-dishes in cookery. The seeds should be sown in March or 
April, and when the plants come up they should be thinned out ; observing, however, that they will not bear 
transplanting after the flower-stem has begun to grow. They require firequent watering, and if the flower-stems 
are supported with sticks, so that the branches may spread out handsomely on each side, the plants will look 
very well when in firnit. 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 



POLYGONACE^. 



EsBiMTiAL Chaiuctbiu— Perianth l>lMved, divided, imbricated in 
arativation. Stamens definite, inserted in the base of the perianth. 
Ovary free, l-seeded; ovule erect Styles numerous. Albumen 



farinaceous; embryo inverted, generally on one side. Leaves alter> 
natc, sheathing at the base or adnate to the intra-foliaeeous sheath. 
Flowers usually of separate sexes, generally racemose.— (<r. Dois.) 



Description, &c. — Several very well-known plants are classed by modem botanists in this order ; tlie most 
remarkable of which are the Buckwheat {Polyponiwi fagopyrum)^ tart Rhubarb {Rheum undulatum\ Docks 
and Sorrels, &c. The only ornamental annual plants in the order are the Pernearioi. 

GENUS I. 
POLYGONUM, Lin. THE POLYGONUM. 



tf^^^^^^^fM«^^^^^M^AAM^ 



Lin. SysL OCTANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 
Gbnsric CHARACTBii. — Calyx 5*partedy colourod. Corolla none. Seed l,angu1ard — {Lin,) 

Description, &c. — ^The genus Polygonum comprises many British weeds, particularly the Knot-grass (P. 
amculare)y which is so common in garden walks ; the showy- Water pepper (P. amphium% so abundant on the 
large piece of water in Kensington Gardens ; and the common Persiearia. The Buck- wheat, as we have already 
observed, also belongs to this genus. The only plant, however, included in it which is cultivated in gardens, is 
the Garden Persiearia (P. orientale). 

1.— POLYGONUM ORIENTALE, Jacq. THE GARDEN PERSICARIA. 

Engravimos. — Bot. Mftg. t. 213. 
Specific Ciuracter. — Stem erect. Leaves ovate. Stamens 7, styles 2. Stipules hairy, and bypocratiform. 

Description, &c. — ^The Garden Persiearia is a very showy plant, growing, in favourable situations, eight or 
ten feet high, with loose branched spikes of deep rose-coloured flowers. The flowers are much larger than those 
of any other plant of the genus ; and the stipules show plainly the peculiarity of their construction, which 
modem botanists make one of the distinguishing characteristics of the order. This peculiarity is termed oekre<B 
or boots, and it consists in the stipules being joined together round the stem, and forming a sort of tnbe for the 
joints to pass through. In the Garden Persiearia the stipules are so large, and so much wrinkled, that they look 
like deep ruffles. There are two varieties, one dwarf, and the other with white flowers. The species is a native 
of the East Indies, and also of Asia Minor and Egypt ; and it was introduced in 1707) by the Duchess of 
Beaufort. Though a native of hot countries, it is quite hardy ; and only requires sowing vrith the other 
annuals in March or April. It should be sowed thin, as the seeds keep well and generally all vegetate ; and 
when it comes up it should be thinned out, or left in a mass, accordiag as it is wanted to grow high or spreading. 
It is an excellent plant for London gardens where there is room for it to grow, as it is not in the least degree 
injured by smoke. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



COMPOSITiE. 



EssmiTui. CHABAcrn. — Limb of calyx wanting or membnmaceoas, 
or divided into bristles, palese, or bain. Corolla 5-tootbed or 5-lobed, 
tubular, ligolate, or bilabiate, inserted on tbe top of tbe ovarium. 
Stamens 5, distinct, perigynous. Antbers combined, seldom free. 
Ovarium adhering to the tube of the calyx, l-celled, l-seeded. Style 



one. Stigmas two. Fmit an achenium crowned by tbe limb of tbe 
calyx. Albumen none. Usually herbs, rarely shrubs. Leaves 
exstipulate. Flowers disposed in heads on a receptacle, or surrounded 
by an involucrum, the scales of which are sometimes mixed with the 
flowers and are then called pales. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — Composite flowers take their name from being each composed of a great number of email 

flowers or florets. Thus what we call a daisy, is in fact a head or cluster of small flowers, each perfect in itself, 

and each capable of producing fruit or seed. These small flowers, or florets, are of two kinds: viz. those 

composing what is called the ray, and which in the daisy are white ; and those composing the disk, which in the 

daisy, and many other composite flowers, are yellow. The florets of the ray are called ligulate, and are shaped 

somewhat like a comet of paper, being widely open at top, and tubular only at the bottom ; while the florets of 

the disk are called tubular, from their being tube-shaped throughout. In many of the genera, as for example in 

the Dandelion, the seeds or rather the fruit, are crowned with a kind of feather or wing, which botanists call the 

pappus. As the flowers belonging to this order are very numerous, botanists have classed them in several minor 

divisions ; and the latest and most masterly of these modes of arrangement is that given by Professor De Candolle 

in the fifth, sixth, and seventh volumes of his Prodromus, in which all the Compositse are arranged in three great 

divisions ; and these are again divided into eight distinct tribes. It would be useless, in a work like the present, 

to enter into any detuled account of these tribes ; particularly as several of them do not contain any ornamental 

annual flowers ; and we shall therefore content ourselves with merely placing the flowers contained in each tribe 

together, and mentioning the name of the tribe before that of the first plant belonging to it that we describe. The 

generic and specific characters are greatly shortened; and we are indebted for them to our excellent friend 

(leo. Don, Esq., F L.S., whose merits as a botanist are too well known to need any eidogium from us. We have 

generally retained the popular names of the plants, by which they are known in the nurseries and seed-shops, as 

the principal ones ; and have given the new names as synonymes : but in some instances we have deviated from 

this role ; as for example in calling Madia splendens by its new name of Madaria ; Rttdbeckia ampUxkatdu^ 

Dracopis, &c. ; because these names were attached to the figures of the flowers in our plates. 

Before quitting the subject it may be as well to mention that the old arrangement of the composite flowers 
vraa into three sections, the first of which contained the radiate flowered plants, such as the aster, the sun-flower, 
&c., the flower-heads of which consist of tubular florets in the disk and ligulate florets in the ray ; the second, 
the thistle-headed plants, the florets in the flower-heads of which are all tubular, but spreading very wide at the 
month, as in the Centaurea or Bluebottle, Sweet Sultan, &c. ; and the third, the succory-headed plants, the 
flower-heads of which are composed entirely of ligulate florets, such as the Tragopon or CK>at's Beard, 
Hawkweed, &c. 

A A 
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TRIBE EUPATORIACEJE. 



GENUS I. 
AGERATUM, Lin. THE AGERATUM. 



^^^^^^^^>^»^^^^^^»^^i^^^^^ 



Lin, SjftL SYNGENESIA iEQUALIS. 
Gbnsric CflAaAGTBR. — Httd of many flowers, nearly globoso. Involucre consisting of many imbricate linear scales. Receptacle naked. 

Corolla 5-cleft Fruit nearly pentagonid, attenuated at the base. Pappus paleaceous. 



1.— AGERATUM MEXICANUM, Sims. THE MEXICAN AGERATUM. 



Sykonyme. — A. conyzoiden, var. Mexicanum, Dec. 
Engiuvinos.— BoL Mag. t. 2524 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. t. 89 ; 
and OUT Jiff. 1, in Plate 31. 



SpRCiric Character. — Stem hairy. Leaves ovate, nearly obtuse. 
Flowers blue. Pallea of the pappus, dilated at the base, and awned at 
the apex. 



Description, &c. — ^This very curious flower was introduced in 1822 from Mexico, by Mr. Bullock, so well 
known about that period for his exhibition of rein-deer, &c. The name of Ageratum is taken from two Greek 
words, signifpng not to grow old ; in allusion to the great length of time that the plant continues in flower 
without changing. Ageratum Mexicanum is generally considered as a half-hardy annual, and is raised on a hot- 
bed in February, and planted out in May ; and though the seeds may be sown in a warm border in April 
without any danger of injury to the young plants from cold, it is generally better to raise them on a hotbed, or 
to purchase the young plants from a nurseryman, as when the seeds are sown in the open border, the plants will 
not flower till late in autumn, and the seeds will rarely ripen, llie seeds should be sown thickly, as many of 
them are generally imperfect and will not vegetate. The Ageratum is a valuable flower for a bouquet, from the 
great length of time that it remains without fading. As it grows firom one and a half to two feet hi^, and 
spreads a good deal, it is more suitable for a large garden than for a small one. 



^^A^i^i^^^l^#W^'^v^^^*i^^^'^^M'^^^*^iA'^^^^ 



OTHER SPECIES. 



There are several other species of Ageratum enumerated in the Hortua BritannicuSy and other Catalognes of 
plants, all of which are annuals ; but A. Mexieanitm is the only kind now grown in flower-gardens. 



TRIBE ASTEROIDE^. 



GENUS II. 
ASTER, Lin. THE ASTER, OR STAR WORT. 

Lin. SysL SYNGENESIA. SUPERFLUA. 
Gbnbric CHARAcnca.— Flowers of the ray ligulate, female ; those Involncral scales in throe or four series ; spreading and dilated. Frait 
of the disk hermaphrodite, tubular. Receptacle rather convex. obovate, compressed. Pappus doublei deddnous. 



I.— ASTER CHINENSIS, Lin. THE CHINA ASTER. 



Synonyhks. — Callistema hortense, Cass. ; Callistephus chincnsis, 
Vees. and Dec. ; Diplopappus chinensis, Less. ; Reine Marguerite, 
French. 

Enoravinos. — Our Plate 36. 

VARncTus.— .These are very numerous ; varying not only in colour, 
but in the form of the petals, some of which are quilled, as in fig. 1, 
in Plate 36 ; others are quite dwarf, and very handsome. The red. 



fig. 3, the blue, fig. 4, and the white, fig. 5, in Plate 36, were the 
first kinds introduced into England; but the striped vaiietj, j€j^. 2, 
which is of the kind called the German aster, is of quite recent intro- 
duction. 

Spbcipic Character. — ^Lower leaves spatulate, under ones rhomboid, 
and upper ones oblong ; all toothed, and somewhat ciliated. HraDcbes 
elongated, each bearii:^ a solitary head of flowers. 



Description, &o. — China Asters were first introduced into Europe by Father D'lncarvillc;, a missioiiary in 
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China, whose name was given hj botanists to two species of handsome Chinese trumpet-shaped flowers, now 
incorporated in the genera Tecoma and Bignonia. Father D'lncarville took the seeds of the China Asters from 
China to Paris in 1730, and in 1731 Miller received some seeds from the Jardin des Plantes in Paris, which he 
raised in the Botanic Garden at Chelsea. The first kinds introduced were the single red and the single white ; but 
the single blue, or rather purple, was obtained soon afterwards, and from these the numerous hybrids and varieties 
have been raised which decorate our gardens. The kinds called German Asters, like the German Stocks (see p. 
66, and p. 67), are merely hybrids and varieties raised in Germany ; and excellent German seeds may be had 
from Carter's, Holbom. The French are particularly fond of China Asters, and grow them to great perfection. 
Their name for the flower is la Heine Margtierite^ which is supposed to mean simply the Queen Daisy, as the 
French name for the Daisy is Marguerite^ given to it, as it is said, from the fondness of Margaret of Valois for 
that common wild-flower. 

Culture. — China Asters are generally raised on a hotbed ; and when wanted to flower finely, the young 

plants should be purchased of a nurseryman in May. When raised in the open ground, the seeds should be sown 

in a warm border early in April, and the plants pricked out towards the end of May, or sooner ; when they are 

about tliree inches high. In all cases, China Asters do best when transplanted ; as, when left where they were 

sown, the flowers are generally poor. It is also not thought advisable to grow China Asters two years in 

succession on the same ground. When pricked out from the seed-bed, the young plants should be put into a bed 

of very rich soil, trenched at least a spade deep, and mixed with well-rotten dimg from an old hotbed ; 

though some cultivators prefer ground that has been richly manured the previous season. The plants in this 

bed of rich earth, should be placed at least six inches or a foot apart from, each other every way, and shaded and 

well watered after transplanting. When they are to be placed so as to produce an effect by their colours, in forming 

figures, &c., they are generally again transplanted, just as they have formed their flower-buds, sufficiently for 

the colonr to be distinguished ; taking them up carefully with an instrument called a transplanter, used in removing 

tulips, so as not to break the balls of earth round the roots of each plant. Chalked string is then stretched over 

the beds, so as to form the figure required, and the Asters are carefully planted in stars, circles, letters, crescents, 

rainbows, &c., according to the fancy of the florist. We once saw in a French garden, purple Asters planted 

among white ones, so as to form a dark purple star on a white ground, which produced a very striking and 

beautiful effect. China Asters look very well on a bank planted in rows, one colour in each row ; or in rings of 

different colours round a circle ; with the tallest plants in the centre, and the dwarf plants nearest the edge. 



2.— ASTER TENELLUS, Lin. THE SLENDER ASTER, OR DWARF ANNUAL MICHAELMAS DAISY. 



SwoHTMrs. — Felicia tenello, Nees. and Dee. ; F. firagilis, Cass. ; 
Alter dentatus, Thun. ; Kaulfussia ciliata, Spreng, ; Cineraria 
tcnella, Link. 



Engratings. — Bot. Mi^f. t. 33. 

Specific Character. — Leaves linear, ciliated. Branches naked, 
bearing each a single head of flowers. 



Description, &c. — A very elegant little flower, which, though introduced so long hack as 1769, has only 
lately hecome a favourite in our gardens. It is a native of North America, and was originally considered a 
greenhouse perennial ; hut it has heen found to succeed quite well treated as a hardy annual, and as such the seed 
is now generally sold in the seed-shops. The seeds should he sown in March, and the plants will not need any 

further culture. 
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GENUS III. 
KAULFUSSIA, Nee$. THE KAULFUSSIA. 



^>^^^»#^^^MWiM^^>^^^>^>^^ 



Lin. Sffit. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 



Gbmeric Charactee.— Flowers of the ray ligulate, female ; thoie 
of the disk hermaphrodite, tubular. Receptacle honeycombed. In- 
▼olucral acalea in two series ; those of the outer series flat, and those 



of the inner series keeled. Fruit obovate, compressed ; those of the 
ray without any pappus ; the pappus of the fruit of the disk composed 
of one series of capillary, plumose bristles. 



KAULFUSSIA AMELLOIDES, Nees. THE AMELLUS-LIKE KAULFUSSIA. 



Synokymes. — Cbarieis heterophylla var. Dec* ; C. Neesii, Cau. 
£!iGiuviNOB.^Bot. Mag. t 2177 ; Bot. Reg. t. 409 ; and our fig. 
3, iu Plate 31. 



SraciFic Charactke. — Lower leaves opposite, the rest alternate; 
oblong and lanceolate ; 3-curved at the base. Peduncles terminal and 
leafless ; heads of flowers at first yellowish, then blue. 



Description, &c. — ^This very beautiful little plant is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, from which 
country it was introduced in 1820, and was first raised by Mr. Anderson in the Botanic Garden, Chelsea. It 
was formerly considered as only half-hardy, and was raised on a hot bed ; but it is now found to succeed quite 
well if sown in the open border in ApriL It aflfords a powerful contrast to the AgeraXum both in the development 
and duration of its flowers ; and as that plant is remarkably slow in both, so is this remarkably quick. Plants 
of the KavlfuMUiy the seeds of which were sown in April, will come into flower in May, or the beginning of 
June ; and by the latter end of that month all their petals will be curled up, and their seeds beginning to ripen. 
In nurseries, the seeds are generally gathered early in July, and the plants removed. It is quite a dwarf plant, 
and beds of it appear one mass of flowers. The seeds are generally good and come up quickly, and the plants 
will bear transplanting if too thick ; though this is rarely the case, as, from their small size, they do not look well 
unless near together. The flower heads, when they first appear, are yellowish ; 'they then become of a pale blue, 
but before they curl up, they turn of a beautiful, rich, dark, mazarine blue, or almost purple. 



TRIBE SENECIONIDE^, Dec. 
In this tribe are included more than three-fourths of all the ornamental annual Composites. 

GENUS IV. 
DRACOPIS, Cass. THE DRACOPIS, OR STEM-CLASPING RUDBECKIA. 



Lxn, Syit. SYNGENESIA FRUSTRANEA. 



Gkmeric Cbaractrr. — Flowers of the ray, ligukte, neuter ; those 
of the disk hertnaphrodite and tubular. Involucral scales in two 
series ; outer series composed of six or eight linear spreading scales ; 



inner series composed of small adpressed scales. Fruit cjlindiical, 
attenuated at the base ; pappus crown-formed, quite entire. 



DRACOPIS AMPLEXICAULIS, Ca»%. THE STEM^LASPING DRACOPIS. 



SpBcmc Character. — Plant glabrous, branched ; stem-leaves alter- 
nate, cordate, stem-clasping, entire. Head terminal, solitary. 



Synonymes. — Rudbeckia amplezicaulis, Vahl, ; R. amplezifolia, 
Jacq, ; R. perfoliata, Cao. 

£ngravih<m.— Bot. Mag. t. 3716 ; and Qxit fig, 6 in Plate 32. 

Description, &c. — This plant, though introduced firom Louisiana so long ago as 17^3, appears to have been 
lost to our gardens till about 1835, when it was re-introduced by Drummond from New Orleans. There are two 
kinds ; one with strongly-serrated leaves, figured by Jacquin, and the other the kind we have figured, with entire 
leaves and smaller flowers. The seeds, which may be had at Charlwood's, and other seed-shops, should be sown 
in March or April, and the stems of the plants tied up before they come into flower. 
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GENUS V. 
CALLIOPSIS, Reich. THE CALLIOPSIS. 



^^^t^^t^^^^^^^^^^^i^S^^^^I^ 



Lin. Sytt. SYNGENESIA FRUSTRANEA. 



Gnfuuc Cbarictcr.— Flowen of the rav neuter, ligulate, 3 to 
5-tootbed; those of the disk hermftphrodite, tubular. Involucral 
antics in two aeries; outer scries short and squarrose; those of the 



inner series laige, and erect. Receptacle flat, covered with linear 
deciduous palea. Fruit compressed, naked, truncate. 



Description, &c. — ^The plants contained in this genus have been separated from those retained in the genns 
Coreopsis, on account of the palea of the receptacle being in the one case deciduous and in the other persistent ; 
but this difference is of course only discoverable by a botanist on dissecting the flower. The names of the two 
genera, though somewhat similar in sound, have, however, a very different origin : Coreopsis being derived from 
ibrif, a bug, and opiiiy the look of, in allusion to the shape of the seeds ; and Calliopsis being derived from 
kailistos^ the Greek word for most beautiful, in allusion to the beauty of the flowers. 



1.— CALLIOPSIS TINCTORIA, Dee. THE DYEING CALLIOPSIS. 



entire lobes ; upper leaves tripartitely mnltifid, with linear lobes. The 
fruit is minutely tuberculatcd, and wingless. 

Varirty.— G. t. 2 atrosanguinea, MawuPs BoL Gard. t. 538. 
The flowers are dark-red. 



Sykontmb. — Coreopsis tinctoria, Nuit. ; Diplosastera tinctoria, 
TauseL f Calliopsis bicolor, Retch. 

Engratings.— Hot. Mag. t. 2512 ; Bot. Reg. t. 846 ; and onr Jig. 
11, in Plate 31. 

Specific Charactkr. — Radical leaves pinnate, or bipinnate, with 

Description, &c. — A very showy and well-known garden annual, with bright, orange-yellow flowers, more 
or less stained with blotches of dark-red ; growing two or three feet high, much branched, and spreading widely 
in proportion to its height. It is a native of North America, where it was discovered in 1821, by Professor 
Nuttall, covering whole tracts of land in the Arkansas territory, between the Missouri and the Mississippi. It 
was particularly abundant on the vast plains of somewhat elevated ground near the Bed River ; and there the 
inhabitants used the dried flowers for dyeing red, on which account Nuttall gave the plant the specific name of 
tinctarioj signifying dyeing. Calliopng Hnctoria was first supposed to be tender, but it is now found quite hardy, 
90 much so, indeed, that it may be sown in autumn, to stand through the winter, without any care. Thus 
treated, it will produce very large and fine plants, which will flower early in May. The common treatment is, 
however, to sow it in the open border in February or March, and when the plants are two or three inches high, 
to thin them out, or transplant them, so as to leave the plants that are to flower at least six inches apart every 
way. Three plants will be quite sufficient for a tuft ; and as they have very slender stems, they should each be 
tied to two or three thin sticks painted green, which should be driven firmly into the ground ; or, what is perhaps 
better, each plant may be drawn through a dahlia hoop. 



2.— CALLIOPSIS ATKINSONIANA, Hook. MR. ATKINSON'S CALLIOPSIS. 

SmoHYm. — Coreopsis Atkinsoniana, Dougl. 

Engratinos. — Bot. Reg. t. 1376; and our^^. 14, in Plate 31. 

Specific Character. — Radical leayes bipinnate, with entire lobes ; 



stem •leaves pinnate, with narrow subepatulate lobes. Fruit maigined 
with a short wing, quite smooth. 



Description, &c.— Very distinct from C tinctoria^ in its flowers being of a pale yellow, less blotched, 
smaller, more cup-shaped, and more numerous. It is marked in the Bot. Reg. as a perennial, but we have always 
found it succeed quite well treated as an annual, and if sown at the same time as C. tinctoria^ it generally comes 
into flower a few days before that species. It was found by Douglas in 1825, growing abundantly on aa 
island in the river Columbia in Califomia. 



pinnate, and sometimes bipinnate. Lesflets roundish, obovate ; obtrue, 
quite entire. Involiicral scaled with both series joined at the bsse. 
Flowers of the ray, quadrifid at the apex. Fruit oval, awnless, with s 
flat disk, and a thickened mai^n. 
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3.--CALLI0PSIS DRUMMONDI, D, Don. DRUMMOND'S CALLIOPSIS. 

Synokymks. — Coreopsis diTersifolia, Hook, ; C. auriculatn, var. 
diversifolia, EliioiL 

Engratikos.— Bot. Mag. t. 3474 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2nd 
Ser., t. 315 ; and our Jig. 9, in Plate 31. 

Specific Ciuiucrpji. — Plant hairy, or glabrous. Leaves temate, 

Description, &c. — When Mr. Drummond, the botanical collector, was at Texas, in Mexico, in 1834, he 
found large tracts of land covered with difforent kinds of Calliopsis, among which was this beautiful annual, 
which appeared to him, as it really is, much larger and finer than any of its congeners. He sent seeds to the 
Botanic Garden, Glasgow, which arrived in February 1835, and being sown immediately in the open air, 
produced flowers the following July. In the neighbourhood of London, seeds sown in March generally produce 
their flowers in June. The plant itself is of the easiest culture ; for as it does not grow above a foot, or a foot and 
a half high, and has a much stronger stem than C. tinctoria^ it does not require staking and t3nng up. As it 
docs not branch so much, it also will not require thinning out, unless the seed has been sown very thickly. The 
specimen figured in our Plate 31, gives a very unfavourable idea of the plant, as the flowers are generally nearly 
twice as large ; and certainly always larger, on an average, than those of the Sphenogyne spedosa^ which is figured 
in the same plate as the Calliopsis. 



■^^^^^^#%^^l^^^^>^^^^^^^l^>^^^^«^i^l^<^l^^^^>^N^S^ 



OTHER SPECIES. 



C. FILIFOLIA, Hook., Bot. Mwj. l. 3505. 

One of the species of this genus, found by Drummond in Texas, and sent home by him with C. Drummondi. 

The flowers arc smaller and more cup-shaped than those of that species ; the florets of the ray are narrow, 

numerous, and quite yellow, and those of the disk are scarlet. The leaves are long and very narrow. The name 

is in Charlwood's seed-catalogue. 

C. CORONATA, Hook. 

Another species found by Drummond in Texas. The florets of the ray are very numerous, and they are 

long, narrow, and sharply dentated. They are of a bright orange, with a very singular ring of dark red spots 

spreading round the centre of the corolla, at a considerable distance from the disk, which is yellow, and much 

smaller than the disk of these flowers generally is. The root is very small, and somewhat carrot-shaped, and the 

stem being very weak and slender, requires tying up. The name of this species is also in Charlwood's catalogue. 



GENUS VI. 
HELIANTHUS, Lin. THE SUN-FLOWER. 



^^^^^/'•^^^t^^^^^s^S^t^t^^'^'^ 



Lin. Stfst. SYNGENESIA FRUSTRANEA. 



Orneric Chaiuctkr. — Head of many floorers. Flowers of the ray 
iignlatc, neuter, those of the disk tubular, hermaphrodite ; involucral 
scales irregularly imbricated ; outer ones foliaceous, acute, appcndicu- 
lated, inner ones smaller, palea-formed. Receptacle flat, or convex ; 



coTered with half-clasping oblong palesc. Fruit compressed, or suhte- 
tragonal, villous or glabrous. Pappus generally of two small scales, or 
awns. 



1.— HELIANTHUS ANNUUS, Lin. THE ANNUAL SUNFLOWER. 

Spkific Character. — Stem generally simple. Leaves alternate, cordate, or nerved, coarsely serrated. Heads hirge, drooping. Scales of invo- 

lucrum ciliated. Fruit of the disk furnished with two awns. 

Description, &c. — The common sun-flower is a native of Peru, where it was regarded in the time of the 
Incas as a sacred flower, and imitations of it in gold were worn hy the virgins of the sun, at their great festivals. 



OP ORNAMENTAL ANNUALS. 1^3 

This is the reason why this plant was called the sun-flower ; a name before appropriated to the Helianthemum, or 
Sun-rose, which no doubt was the plant alluded to by Ovid, when he represented Clytm as pining lierself to 
death for love of Apollo, and being changed by the pitying God into a flower, which always turned to tlie sun. 
The Italian Helianthemum is indeed of a pale yellow, admirably expressive of the complexion of a sickly girl 
pining herself away for love, which Ovid describes by saying that the flower retained Clytia's wan paleness ; 
an expression which becomes absurd when applied to a flower of such a glowing colour as the Peruvian Sun- 
flower. The Helianthemum also does turn to the sun, and only opens under the influence of its beams ; while 
the Peruvian Sun-.flower has generally its flowers turned in opposite directions. The common Sun-flower was 
cultivated by Gerard, before 1596; as he mentions it under the names of the Flower of the Sun, or the Great 
Marigold of Peru ; and tells us that he had one which grew in his garden in Ilolbom, to the height of fourteen 
feet, and produced flowers which measured sixteen inches across. 

The culture of the Sunflower is as simple as possible, as the seeds only require to be sown in any soil or 
situation, or at almost any season, to vegetate ; and the stalk is too strong to require any training or tying up. 
It is, however, too large a flower for a small garden. The Sunflower has occasionally been cultivated both in 
Europe and America for commercial purposes ; and Mr. Taylor, a London seedsman, has many acres covered 
with it, from which he has succeeded in making oil from the seeds, tliread and paper from the flbre, and potash 
from the ashes of the refuse. 



^A^^^^^^^^^^^^"^^^«^r^^^^^WVSi^^«^^^^^^^W^^^ 



OTHER ANNUAL KINDS OF HELIANTHUS. 



H. INDICUS, Lin. 
A dwarf species, a native of Egypt, not growing more than eighteen inches or two feet high ; introduced in 
1785. De Candolle considers this kind, and the H. humilis of Pcrsoon, as varieties of the common sunflower. 

H. PETIOLARIS, NutL ; Swt Brit. Flow. Card. 
A very handsome species, a native of the sandy plains of the Arkansas ; and found there by Professor 
Nuttall in 1821, though it does not appear to have been introduced into England till 1825. It is a very 
handsome species, greatly resembling the common perennial sunflower ; but the flowers are larger, and have a 
rich dark purple centre. Seeds may be procured at Charl wood's. 

H. LENTICULARIS, Doug. ; Bot. Reg. 1. 1265. 
A very showy species, the flowers of which have an intense yellow ray, and dark reddish purple disk. It 
was discovered in the Arkansas territory of North Ameriea, by Douglas, and sent to England in 1833 ; but we 
do not know where seeds are now to be procured. 

H. OVATUS, Lehm, 
This species is frequently sold in the seed-shops for H. petiolaris^ but it is not so handsome, having a much 

paler disk. It is a native of Mexico. 

H. MACROCARPUS, Dec, 
This is the kind usually sold by the French seedsmen, under the name of the hybrid long-seeded sunflower. 
The florets of the ray are large, and of a pale lemon colour, and those of the disk are yellow. 

H. PATENS, Lehm, 
The stem is strong and erect ; and the branches widely spreading. The flowers have a rich purple disk, and 
a bright yellow ray. The plant is a native of the southern provinces of North America. 
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H. SPECIOSUS, Hook. ; Bot. Mag. 3295 ; tyn. LEIGHIA SPECIOSA, Dee. ; t TITHONLA TAGETIFLOEA, D. Dom,, 

Bot. Reg. t. 591. 

This very singular flower has an orange scarlet ray, and a bright golden yellow disk. The flower stalk is 
swollen near the flower like that of a French marigold ; and the appearance of the disk and ray somewhat 
resembles that of a Zinnia. It is a native of Mexico, and was introduced in 1834. 



GENUS VII. 
BIDENS, Lin. THE BUR-MARIGOLD. 



^^«^l«%^i^^^%Arf«^«^M«AAA«« 



Lin, Spst. SYNGENESIA FRUSTRANEA. 
Gbkeuc Chajucter. — Flowers of the ray ligtiUte, neuter ; flowers | Receptacle flattiah, pdeioeous. Froit more orleia oompreased, pricklj, 
of the disk tubular, hermaphrodite ; involucral Bcalea ia two series. | terminated by a beak, which ends in two or fiye stiff hairy awns. 



1. BIDENS STRIATA, Swt THE STRIATED BUR-MARIGOLD. 



Engratings Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 237 ; Bot. Mag. t 3155. 

Spcciric Charactsr. — Stem somewhat tetragonal, striated, rather 
downy. Leaves glabrous, ternate. Leaflets oyate-lanoeolate, acumin. 



ated, serrated. Heads corymbose, pedidllate, the oater scales of the 
inTolucrom compressed. Fruit somewhat tetragonal, with scabroos 
angles, terminated by two bristles. 



Description, &c. — A vigorons-growing showy annual, having rather small flowers, consisting of only 
five white florets in the ray, with a golden yellow disk. The plant is not suitable for a small garden, as the 
stem gro¥rs three or four feet high, with numerous branches, and a great number of rather large and coarse-looking 
leaves ; though it looks well in a large garden from the great profusion of its flowers. It is a native of Mexico, 
and was introduced about 1830. We saw the plant growing in the garden of Mr. Harrison s beautiful little 
villa at Cheshunt, in the summer of 1839 ; but we do not know where seeds can be procured in the shops. 



2.— BIDENS GRANDIFLORA, BaU. THE LARGE-FLOWERED BUR^MARIGOLD. 



Stkonyhks B. odorata, Dun. ; B. diyersifolia, Hort. ; B. 

serratnla, Deif. ; Coreopsis divenifolia, Jaeq. ; Keraesia semiUta, 
Cass. ; Coamea lutea, Sims. 

Emoratimos.— Eot. Mag. t. 1689; and oar fig. 11, in Plate 32, 
under the name of Cosmea lutea. 



SpBciric Characteb. — Stem cylindrical, glabroas. Leaves glabrous, 
pinnate, with three or five pairs of leaflets, some of which are oUong 
and serrated, or a little cut ; others are divided into linear lobes. 
Heads pedicillate. Involucral scales dilated. Fruit sobtetrsgonsl, 
glabrous ; terminated by two or four awns. 



Description, &c. — A pretty yellow flower, a native of Mexico, brought to England by Lord Holland firom 
Madrid in 1812. It was described and figured by Dr. Sims in the Bot. Mag., under the name of dmnea lutea; 
but it is quite evidently a Bidens, and it is called so in De Candolle's new arrangement. Seeds may be procured 
at Charlwood's, under the name of Bidens diversi/olia^ and they should be sown in a warm border in March or 
April, when they will flower in July. 

GENUS VIII. 
COSMEA, Willd. THE COSMEA. 

Lin. Syst. SYNGENESIA FRUSTRANEA. 
Gnmuc Charactkr.— Flowers of the ray ligulate, neater. Flowers 
of the disk tubular, hemaphrodite. Involucrum double ; each com- 
posed of eight or ten scales, which are combined more or less at the 
base. Receptacle flat, paleaceous. Palen membranous, each dravm 



out into a thread at the apex. Anthers each terminated br a 
cordate appendage. Fruit tetragonal, beaked, and sometimei stipstate ; 
crowned bj 2 — 4 scabrous deciduous awns. 



l._COSMEA BIPINNATA, WiUd. THE FINE-LEAVED COSMEA. 



remote, quite entire, linear segments. Fruit glabroas, beaked; 
crowned by three awns. 



SvwoNTMB.^Co8mos blpinnatus, Cav. 

Rngiutiiigs.— Bot. Mag. 1. 1535. 

SpBcinc CHaRACTm. — Quite glabrous. Leaves bipinnate, with 

DESCRiPTioif/&c. — This beautiful plant was discovered in Mexico, before 1789; as seeds of it sent to 
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Madrid produced plants^ which bloeaomed in that year in the Royal Botanic Garden of Spain. It was first 
described and figored in IT^?? hy Cavanilles, who called it Cosmos, from the Greek word Kosmos, beautiful ; but 
this name was afterwards altered by Willdenow to Cosmea, as being more consistent ^ith the rules of botanical 
nomenclature. It does not appear to have been introduced into England till 1804 ; and then to haye been soon 
lost. This is easily accounted for ; as it is found that if the plants are not brought forward by artificial heat, 
tbey will not be sufficiently advanced to ripen their seeds before the setting in of the frost. In Madrid, the 
plants did not come into flower till October, and did not ripen their seeds till December. Seeds of this species 
may be procured at Carter's, Holbom ; and they should be sown in January on a slight hotbed, or in a warm 
border, and covered with a hand-glass, being sheltered in frosty weather, and during cold nights with the 
addition of a bast mat. Plants thus treated \nll grow freely — some in Mr. Henderson's nursery in the Edgeware 
Road being, in the summer of 1838, nearly six feet high ; and they will produce their splendid large pink flowers 
in September and October. C. dwersifolia^ another Mexican species, has tuberous roots like those of a dahlia, 
and should be treated in the same manner. 



2.— COSMEA TENUIFOLIA. THE SLENDER-LEAVED COSMEA. 



Stkontms. — Cotmus tenuifoliut, Lindl. 

Ekobavihgs Bot. Beg. t. 2007 ; and our Jig. ], m Plato 32. 

Spbcific Chabacter. — The whole plant very smooth. Leaves 



bipinnat^. Lobes linear, remote, acute, entire or divided. Involucrum 
with ovate, acuminate, exterior scales. Fruit rough, beaked, and 
crowned with from one to three bristles. 



Description, &c. — Closely resembling C, Upinnata^ but differing in the leaves being still more finely cut, 
and sometimes again divided at their points ; in the scales of the involucrum being less acuminate ; and in the 
fruit being rough, -with a longer beak, and being frequently found with only one bristle. The flowers also are 
more purple or of a reddish lilac than those of C. Upinnata^' vehich are decidedly pink. C. tmuifolia is a native 
of Mexico, and requires the same treatment as the preceding species. It does not however grow so high, and is 
therefore more manageable in a small garden. 



GENUS IX. 
SANVITALIA, GuaU. THE SANVITALIA. 



^>»^^^'»»^i^^^>»i«MW^^^gM^i 



Lin. Syst. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 

GcxBRic CHABAcnER. — Flowers of the ray ligulate, female, per- 
sistent ; those of the disk, hermaphrodite, tubular. Involucial scales in 
two or three series. Scales adpressed, somewhat imbricated, tho inner 
ones rather lunger tlian the rest. Receptacle conical, furnished with 



half-clasping oblong palese. Fruit of the ray triquetrous, smooth, 
crowned by three thick awns ; those of the disk compressed, of two 
forms, the outer ones muricated, the inner ones winged, ciliated, and 
ending in two small avms. 



SANVITALIA PROCUMBENS, Lam. THE TRAILING SANVITALIA. 



Stkonymbs. — S. Ttllosa, Cav. ; Lorentea atropurpurea, Orteg, 
Engkavi]|<m.-.Bou Reg. t. 707 ; and our^. 12, in Pkte 31. 



SpBCiric Charactsr. — Stem procumbent, or diffuse. Leaves ovate. 
Flowers of the ray exceeding the awns of the fruit. 



Description, &c. — This very beantifal little plant is a native of Mexico, from which conntry it was sent to 
Cavanilles, at Madrid, and Lady Bute brought seeds of it from the Botanic Ghurden in that city to England 
in 1798. Notwithstanding the number of years that it has been in the country, this flower was very little 
known till within the last few years, when it was accidentally brought into notice, and it has since become quite 
common in gardens and nurseries. It is a low, compact-growing plant, presenting a complete mass of flowers, 

B B 
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which are remarkable for their bright orange raj, and rich dark pmple diak. It is quite hardy, and if the seeds 
are sown in February, March, or April, it will require no other care ; as from its low and neat habit of growth 
it will not need either training or thinning. 



GENUS X. 
TAGETES, Tovm. THE FRENCH AND AFRICAN MARIGOLDS. 



■^^^^%^»#^^^^^»^^^#MM»^ 



Lin. Sy9U SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 



Grurric Ciiak«ctf.r. — Head radiate, lomowhat discoid. InTolueral 
BCaln in ono soncs, combined into a campanulate, or cylindrical cup, 
which it toothed at tho apex. Rcceptaclo somewhat honey-combed. 



Fruit elongated, attenuated at the base; comprened, tetragonaL 
Pappus simplo with unequal palen ; some obtnse and combined at the 
base, otheza awned, elongated, and free. 



1.— TAGETES PATULA, Lin, THE SPREADING TAGETES, OR FRENCH MARIGOLD. 

Enoiuvings. — ^Bot. Mag. t. 150 ; and out fig, 8, in Plate 32. i pinnate, with linear-lanceolate seirated segments ; the upper senatnies 

Specific CiuiucTEiu — Stem erect. Branches spreading. Loayes ! sometimes awned. Peduncles cylindrical, iuTolucmm smooth. 

Description, &c. — ^The commonness of this flower prevents its exciting the admiration that its briUiasit 
colours could not fail to obtain, if the plant they belong to were either new or rare. There are nnmerous 
Tarieties of it both single and double ; and these display great variety in the stripes, and in the proportion of dark 
red in each flower. Curtis, in the fifth volume of the Botanical Maga^e, mentions that two principal varieties 
were then kept in gardens ; the common dwarf sort, with a very strong disagreeable smell, and a larger kind, 
usually called the sweet-scented, but which possessed no other claims to that title than being rather less disagree- 
able tlian the other. The history of this plant is involved in some obscurity ; as the early writers on plants 
appear to have confounded it with the upright or African Marigold. The striped Marigold is mentioned by 
Hernandez as being a native of Mexico ; and Gerard, who gives a good figure of it imder the name of the PVendi 
Marigold, says that it was also called the carnation or GiUiflower of Peru. At any rate it appears to have been 
very early in cultivation as a garden flower, as Gerard speaks of it as being weU known at the time at which he 
wrote, viz. 1596. It is still a favourite in many gardens, and is frequently raised on a hotbed, and planted out 
in May. 

2.— TAGETES ERECTA, Lin. THE ERECT TAGETES, OR AFRICAN MARIGOLD. 

SpKciric Cbaiugtbr. — Stem and branches erect. Loaves pinnate, with lanceolate, sermlated segments ; the npper senatnies Bometmiea 

awned. Pednncles ventricose at the ^mz. Inyolncram xmther angular. 

Dbscription, &c.*— This well-known plant differs principally firom the French Marigold in its colour, which 
is of a deep orange not striped with brownish-red. It is said to be a native of Afirica, and to have been intro- 
duced into Europe by the Emperor Charles Y. on his return from his expedition to Tunis in 1535. Fuchsius, in 
his History of Plants, the first edition of wliich was published in 1542, gives a very good figure of this Tagetes, 
under its old French name of Gjrroflee-d'Inde ; and describes it as a kind of Indian wormwood. He adds that 
" the flowers are at the extremity of the shoots, as yellow as saflron, and for beauty inferior to none." He also 
mentions its having been brought to France from Germany. It appears to have been introduced into England 
with the striped Marigold, as both are figured and described together in the old books on plants. The culture 
is the same for both. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF TAGETES. 



T. CORYMBOSA, Swi. BrU, FL Gard, t. 151. 
This species has pink flowers. It is a natiye of Mexico, and was introduced in 1825. There is a jellow 
variety, bnt we do not know where seeds of either the variety or the species are to be procured. 

T. TENUIFLORA, Cav., Bot. Mag. t. 2045. 
A tall nntidy-looking plant, with small, ill-shaped, yellow flowers. A native of Pern, introduced in 1797- 
There are several other kinds of annual Tagetes, all with yellow flowers ; but we have never seen them, and 
do not know where they are to be procured. 



GENUS XI. 
GAILLARDIA, Foug. THE GAILLARDIA. 

Lin. Syst. SYN6ENESIA FRUSTRANEA. 



Gmuc CflAKAcnaiir— Flowers of the ray ligulate, neuter, many- 
neired, glandular, trifid at the apex ; those of the disk hermaphrodite, 
tnbnlar. Receptacle conrex, fringed. Involucral scales in two or 



three series, each furnished with a leafy, acuminated appendix. Fruit 
oblong, villous. Palese of the pappus one-nerved and awned. 



1.— GAILLARDIA DRUMMONDII, Dec. MR. DRUMMONITS GAILLARDIA. 



Stmontmk. — G. Bicolor, var. Dnimmondii, Hook, 

ENOBAvnia ^Bot. Mag. t. 2368. 

SpBcirtc CHAiucnR.— Plant rather down v. Leaves lanceolate, 



undivided or cut. Corollas hairy, longer than the pappns. Palea} of 
the pappns dilated at the base ; ray flowers cuneate at the base. 



Description, &c. — This splendid flower was discovered by Dnimmond at Rio Braxas, in Texas, in the 
autumn of 1833. It is a very handsome plant, with dark brownish-red flowers, tipped with yellow, and will 
continue flowering for several months. The seeds should be sown in February or March, or the plants raised on 
a slight hotbed to bring them forward, as unless this b done they will not come into flower till the latter end of 
August, or beginning of September. 

2.— GAILLARDIA PULCHELLA, Foug. THE PRETTY GAILLARDIA. 



SviroirrMnd — Gaillardia bicolor. Lour,; Calonnea pnlcheriima, 
Buehox.s Yiigilia heliodes, VHerit.; Gaillardia amara, Raf,s 
G. altemifolia, Rausch, 

EnGKATiifG. — Ova fig, 7, in Plate 32, under the name of G. Dnim- 
mondii. 



SpKinc Cbaiuctkr. — Plant rather hairy. Corollas of the disk 
▼illons, length of pappus. Paleas of the pappus stiff, narrowed at the 
base. Ray flowers Tery narrow at the base, spotted. 



Description, &c. — Through the accidental misnaming of a specimen, this species has been figured in our 
Plate 32 under the name of G. Drummondiiy firom which it differs considerably, and to wliich it is much inferior 
in beauty. This species also differs considerably from the perennial plant figured under the name of G. bicolor 
in the Bot. Mag. t. 1602, and which, in Professor De Candolle's new arrangement, is called G. lanceolata. 
G. pulchdla is a native of Louisiana, introduced about 1812 ; and it is the kind generally sold in the seed-shops 
as G\ bieolor. The seeds should be sown in February or March, and the young plants sheltered in cold nights by 
a flower-pot being turned over them, or with a hand-gkss, and they wiD flower in August. 
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GENUS XII. 

LASTHENIA, Cau. THE LASTHENIA, 



^^MAAMM^k^^h^^^lN^M^^^^ 



Lin. Syai. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 

Generic Character.— Flowers of thenj femftlo, few, small, tubular, 
and obliquely truncate. Receptacle conical, papillose. Involucral 
scales iu one series, combined into a 5, 8, or 15-toothed cup ; tbe teeth 



ciliated. Fruit compressed, pubescent Palese of the pappoiS— 10; 
toothed at the apex. 



1.— LASTHENIA CALIFORNICA, Lindl. THE CALIFORNIAN LASTHENIA. 



Synonymrb. — L. glaberrima, Dec. 
Enoiuvings. — Bot. Reg. 18*23. 



Specific Character. — Plant quite glabrous ; involacnun with 15 
teeth. Pappus of 5 palec 



Descbiftion, &c. — This very pretty plant was discovered by Douglas in Califomia, and sent home by him 
in 1835. Since that time it has seeded bo freely, that it has become common in the nurseries and seed-shops. 
It is generally planted with Nemopkila insi^nu in flower-borders, and it may be treated like the other Galiforman 
annuals, as described in p. 156, under the head of LepUmpkon, It is often confounded with Burridia graeih. 



Specific Character. — Plant quite glabrous. Involncmm of 15 
teeth. Pappus wanting. Fruit mucronate. 



2.— LASTHENIA GLABRATA, Lindh THE GLABROUS LASTHENIA. 

Synonyme. — Hologymne glabrata, Bartl. ; and Hook, in Bot. 3f ag. 

Encratimgs.— Bot. Reg. t. 1780 ; Bot. Mag. t. 3730; and our ^^. 

16, in Plate 31. j 

Description, &c. — This species only differs from the preceding one in wanting the pappus, and in the 
manner in which the peduncles or footstalks are united to the involucre. In L, ccUi/omica^ the inTolacre is 
impressed at the base witli a little cavity for the reception of the flower-stalk, and is thus cup-shaped ; 'vdiile in 
L. fflabraia, the involucre tapers gradually into the flower-stalk, like a goblet, or an old-fashioned wine-glass, 
without any perceptible point of union. Both species differ from tlie Burridia — a plant often sold instead of 
them — in their involucres being always entire, and only cut into broad, spreading teeth at the apex, while the 
involucre of the Burridia is divided into a double series of lanceolate scales. The seeds of L, glabrata may be 
purchased at any seed-shop, and they should be treated like those of L. califomiea. 



GENUS XIIL 
BURRIELIA, Dec. THE BURRIELIA. 



^A^W«#W^#VMW«MM^^^V^»^ 



Ltn. Sytt SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 



Generic Cbaractcr. — Head of many flowers. Flowers of the ray 
ligulate, obovate, female ; tbose of the disk tubular, hermaphrodite, 
and sonetimefl sterile by abortion. Involucrum campanulate, with 
oval acuminated scales. Receptacle apaleate. Achenia subtetra- 



gonal ; those of the ray nearly oompresaed, furnished with a two or 
three-awned pappus ; those of the disk having a three or four-leaTed 
pappus. 



BURRIELIA GRACILIS, Dec THE SLENDER BURRIELIA. 

Synokymb. — Lasthenia Califomica, Hort. i Specific Character. — Scales of involucmm eight ; flowers of the 

Ekgrwings. — Bot. Mf^. t. 3758. | ray eight. 

Description, &c. — This genus, as already observed, is distinguished firom Lasthenia by the different 
structure of the mvolucre, which is composed of several lanceolate scales in double series, whereas, the involnore 
of the Lasthenias is entire, and only cut into broad spreading teeth at the apex. The plant is a native of 
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CaHfornia, and its seeds were sent home by Douglas ivith those of the Lasthenias, with which it is generally 
confounded, the flowers closely resembling those of that genus. Seeds of the Burrielia are seldom to be procured 
under their proper name ; but when they are, they should be treated like those of the Lasthenias ; and all the 
three kinds of plants, like all the Califomian annuals, will come into flower at any time during the spring, 
sonuner, or autumn, about six weeks after sowing. 



GENUS XIV. 
HELENIUM, Lin. THE HELENIUM. 



Lin, SysL SYNGENESIA SUPEUFLUA. 

Gbiuiuc Charactrr. — Flowers of the ray in one series, ligulate, 
mtU tubular; those of the disk hennaphrodite, tubular, 4 or 5- toothed. 
Receptacle conTez, globose or oblong, naked. InTolucrsl scales in two 



scries : outer scales many, deflexed or spreading ; inner ones fewer 
and shorter, similar to the palece of the receptacle. Fruit obovale, 
villous. Palese of pappus 5 or 6, membranous. 



HELENIUM QUADRIDENTATUM, Lab. THE FOUR-TOOTHED HELfiNIUM. 

Sfkcipic Character Plant nearly glabrous. Stem erect, branched 

at apex. Leaves decurreut, oblong- linear ; lower ones pinnatifid, 
upper ones quite entire. Involucrum very short. 



Syhonymes. — Rudbeckia alata, Jcieq, ; Helenium Millerii, Sehult. ; 
Mesodetra alata, Raf. 
Kngrayimgs. — Bot» Reg. t. 598. 



Description, &c. — A very handsome plant with a bright orange-coloured ray, and elevated disk like that of 
a Rudbeckia. Tlie stems are curiously shaped, and winged, and the leaves stem-clasping. The name of 
Helenium was originally applied to the Inula Helenium^ the elecampane, which, in allusion to its cosmetic 
properties, was dedicated to Helen. The present plant is a native of Louisiana, from which country it was 
brought in 1790 by the Abb^ Pourret. It b a hardy annual, which only requires sowing in March or April to 
flower in August or September. Though the stems are tolerably strong, yet, as the root is fibrous and slender, 
it is advisable to tie it up, if the situation in which it grows is at all exposed to the wind. 



GENUS XV. 
SOGALGINA, Can. THE GALINSOGEA. 



n0*0*^^^^0^^^<^^0t^>0^^ 



Lin. ^-yi/. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 



Gbmbuc CHAmAcrsR. — Flowers of the ray female, bilabiate : outer 
lip lugCf toothed at apex ; inner lip dirided idlto two linear s^ments. 
Plowerfl of the disk hermaphrodite, tubular. Involucrum hemi- 



spherical ; scales in two series ; oval, blunt. Receptacle convex, far- 
nished with oval, acuminated palees which clasp the flowers. Fruit 
almost cylindrical. Palese of pappus in one series, pinnate or plumose. 



SOGALGINA TRILOBATA, Om. THE THREE-LOBED GALINSOGEA. 

Symonymb.— Galinsogea trilobata, Cav. i Spkcific Charactkr. — Flowers of the ray cuneated, having the 

Enobavino. — Bot. Mag. t. 1895. | inner lip bipartite. Palese of the pappus shorter i\\h\ the fruit. 

Dbscbiption, &c. — ^This showy annual is a native of Mexico, from which country it was sent to Madrid, 
where Cavanilles supposing it to resemble the GaUneogea quinque radiata of Ruiz and Pavon, a Peruvian plant, 
gave it the name of GMnsogea trilobata. It has ance been found to differ in the form of the florets of the ray, 
the shape of the receptacle, the colour of the flowers, &c., and it is now placed in another genus under the name 
of Sogalgina^ which is an anagram of Galineogea. The heads of flowers of the true Galimogeas are small with a 
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yellow diak and a white ray, while those of Sogal^na are raiher kirgei and both disk md ray of a bright yellow. 
The name of GaUn90gea was given to the original genns in honour of Dr. Mardn de GkJin80g% fiist Physidan to 
the Queen of Spain, and Director of the Royal Botanic Garden at Madrid, and we hare retained it aa the 
English name, as it is that by which the plant is known in the seed-shops and nurseries. It was introdnoed is 
1797 by the Marchioness of Bute, and having been lost, it was re-introduced from Madrid by Lady HoUand, 
about 1812. It is of very easy cultivation. The seeds, which may be bought in any seed-shop, should be sown 
in March or ^pril, and the plants will need no other culture, except thinning out if the seed was sown too 
thickly. 

GENUS XVI. 
SPHENOGYNE, R. Br. THE SPHENOGYNE. 



^**""*^" ~""^ i "^ru-Ln_ 



Litu Sysl. SYNGENESIA NECESSARIA. 



GcNSRic Charactbh. — Head of many flowers. Flowers of the ray 
ligulate, neuter. Flowers of the disk tubular hermaphrodite. Recep- 
tacle paleaceous, palese clasping the flowers. Involucrum campanulate 



of numy series of imbricated scales. Anthers terminated by a heart- 
shaped appendage. Fruit nearly cylindrical, surrounded by hairs. 
Pappus paleaceous. 



1.— SPHENOGYNE ANTHEMOIDES, R. Br. THE CHAMOMILE-LIKE SPHENOGYNE. 



Symonyihs. — Arctotis anthemoides, Linn. ; A. pinnata ct A. 
cemuA, Thun. ; A. paradoza, Ait. ; Ursinia anthemoides, Pair. 

ENORAviNas. — Bot. Mag. t. 544 ; and oMrfig. 5, in Plate 31, under 
the name of Arctotis anthemoides. 



SpBciric Chaiuctbb — Plant glabrous. Leaves irregularly bipinnate, 
with filiform segments. Pedicels elongated, naked. Palee of the 
pappus truncate. Bay flowers few. 



Description, &c. — This flower is remarkable for being of a dark purple on the under side, and a bright 
yellow inside. The buds hang down modestly, but when the flowers expand, they hold themselves erect as 
though proud of their full vigour and beauty. When tlvi plants decay the flower droops, till the seeds become 
ripe, when it again raises itself^ and the crown of the seed expanding at the same time, it seems to have unfolded 
another flower, which has a corolla of five white petals and a brown star in the centre. This singular appearance 
is occasioned by the florets of the disk remaining attached to the seed, after they have withered and become 
whitish, and the florets of the ray have fallen. The stem branches very much at the base, and thus each plant 
bears a great many flowers. The leaves greatly resemble those of the Chamomile, and the whole plant has the 
same odour as that herb ; whence the name of Anthemoides or Chamomile-Uke. The name of Sphenogyne is 
compounded from Sphenos^ a wedge, and gyenm^ female, and alludes to the wedge-shaped stigmas. The specie 
in question is a native of the Cape of Gt>od Hope, and was introduced in l??^- The seeds are comnHm in the 
seed-shops, and they only require sowing in March or April to produce abundance of flowers from June till 
September or October. The plant is of low growth, seldom exceeding six inches ; and from this circumstance 
and the great number of flowers which it produces from each root, it is admirably adapted for forming a mass of 
yellow, in a flower-garden the beds of which make a geometrical figure. There were some beds of it in the 
nursery of Forrest and Black at Kensington, in the summer of 1839, which produced a splendid effect. 



2.— SPHENOGYNE SPECIOSA, Hwt. THE BEAUTIFUL SPHENOGYNE. 



SYNONTin.— S. versicolor, Dec. 

EMGiUTXKQe. — Flor. Cab. vol. 2, p. 131 ; and our fig. 10, in 
PUte 31. 



Specific Character. — ^Plant glabrous. Leaves pioDatifid, nith 
lioekr aegmento. Pedicola elongated, uearij naked. Ray fiow«» 
numerous. 



Description, &c. — ^This heautiful flower is easily distinguished from the preceding species, hy the ray 
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florets being much more numerous, and each blotched at the base with a rich purplish^brown so as to form a ring 
inside the flower round the disk. When the florets of the ray fall, the same peculiarity is observable in the 
florets of the disk as was described in the preceding species, excepting that they are much less dry. The species 
is a natiye of the Cape of Good Hope, and was introduced about 1835. Its seeds are now common in the 
seed-shops, and they should be sown in Februaiy or March, covering them at night, if the weather should be 
cold, with a flower-pot or glass, when they will come into flower in May. Mr. Hopgood, of the Bayswater 
nursery, has some plants of this species still beautifully in flower this day, October 7th ; though the specimen 
figured in our plate was gathered from one of the same plants early in May. 



GENUS XVII. 
OXYURA, Dec. THE OXYURA. 



^^f*^^0^^t^^^^l^^^t^l^i^*^»^k^ m 



Lin. SysL SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 



Gnnuiic Chaiucter. — Head of many flowers. Flowers of the ray 
ligulale, female. Flowers of the disk tubalar, hermaphrodite, many of 
the eentnl ones abortive. Involucral scales in one series, ciliated at 



the base, convolute, clasping the fruit of the rays ; eacli terminated by a 
leafy appendage. Receptacle furnished with membranous palsft. 
Fruit somewhat compressed, obovate, glabrous. 



OXYURA CHRYSANTHEMOIDES, Dec. THE CHRYSANTHEMUM-LIKE OXYURA. 

ENoiuvnios.— Bot. Reg. t. 1850 ; Botanist, No. 128 ; and our^. 7, in Plate 31. 
Spbcific Cbaractsiu — Stem glabrous. Leaves alternate, ciliated, pinnatifid. Brscteas few, ciliated. 

Description, &c. — ^This beautiful little plant is one of those which we owe to the exertions of poor Douglas, 
it having been sent home by him from California in 1835. It is quite hardy, and should be sown in March or 
April, when it will come into flower early in June. It does not, however, last long ; and the seeds are generally 
ripe in July or August. 



GENUS VIII. 
MADIA, Mol. THE MADIA. 



^^^f^^^0^^^k^^^^^m^^^^^*^^km 



Lin. Syst. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 



GcNBRic Chaiucteb. — Flowcrs of the ray ligulate, female, and 
sometimes tubular; those of the disk tubular and hermaphrodite. 
luToIacrum nearly globose, of one series of scales ; scales keeled on 



the back, involving the achenise of the ray. Receptacle flat, beariog 
one or two series of polea between the ray and the didc Fruit com- 
pressed, glabrous, 4 or 5-angled. 



MADIA SATIVA, Mol. THE CULTIVATED MADIA. 

Stxomtiib. — M. visoosa, Cav. ; M. mellosa, Jacg. lower leaves opposite ; upper ones alternate, oblong, entire, stem 

ENORAViifo. — Bot. Mag. t. 2574. clasping. Heads on short petioles, disposed in raeemes. Seeds oily. 

Sfbcipic Chakactee. — Plant covered with glandular clammy hairs ; * 

Description, &c. — ^The plant ib of no beauty ; but we notice it on account of its having been lately cultivated 
on a laige scale botb in England and Gennany, for tbe purpose of crushing the seeds for oil. In Crennany, it 
has been cultivated near Stuttgart, and in England, in Norfolk, by Mr. Taylor ; in both instances, the experiment 
has been attended with success. The plant is a native of Chili, whence it was introduced in 1794 by Archibald 
Menzies, Esq. In its native country this plant is celebrated for producing oil, and indeed the name of Madia is 
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said to signify oil-prodacing. When cultivated for oil in Europe, the seedlings are transplanted as soon as they 
unfold their second pair of leaves, into very rich soil, where they are planted ten inches or a foot apart. When 
the seeds begin to ripen, which is known by their turning black, the plants are reaped like com, and set up 
to dry. They should, however, be thrashed out as soon as possible, as the succulent stems of the plants, if 
suffered to lie long, will begin to ferment, and would soon spoil the seeds. One acre of land in Germany sown with 
Madia will produce about '442 pounds of oil ; while one acre sown with poppies, will produce only 264 pounds of 
oil, and the same quantity of land sown with rape only 240 pounds. The produce in England, however, is 
probably much less, on account of the comparative coldness of our summers. 



GENUS XIX. 
MADARIA, Dec. THE MADARIA. 



W^W^M^^^^^'S^N^^^^^t'N^ 



Lin. Sytt. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 



•eries of Ec&ies between ths ray lusd the disk, fringed or hury in tho 
centre. Achenia of the raj compreraed, 4 or 5-angled, gUbroas ; thofle 
of the disk abortive. 



Gknrric Chaiuctbr.— Flowers of the ray ligulate, female; those 
of the disk tubular, male, or sterile. Inyolucnim nearly globose, 
toniloflo, of one series of scales. Scales complicate, inyolving the 
achenia of the ray. Receptacle rather convex, bearing one or two 

Description, &c. — The plants composing this genus were, till lately, considered to belong to Madia, but 
they have been separated from that genus principally on account of the florets of the disk producing no achenia or 
fruit, and, consequently, no seeds. The name Madaria, is from madoros^ bald ; in allusion to the fruit being 
devoid of pappus. 



1.— MADARIA ELEGANS, Dec. THE ELEGANT MADARIA. 



SpEcinc Character. — Plant covered with glandular clammy bain, 
mixed with glandless bristles. 



Sykonyms .^-MadiA clegans, Don. $ Madia splendens, Hort, 
EMCRAvmos. — Bot. Reg. t. 1458; Bot« Mag. t. 3548; and our 
Hg. 3, in Plate 32. 

Desoription, &c. — A very strong and coarse-growing plant, from two to three feet high, with large woolly 

leaves. The flowers are produced in great abundance, and are very showy, the disk being surrounded by a 

distinctly-marked ring of brownish red. The plant is a native of California, whence it was sent home by Douglas 

in 1880. It will not bear either very hot weather or very rich soil, and Dr. Lindley, in the Bot. Reg., 

recommends it to be sown about June, so as not to come into flower till the heat of summer is passed. The 

reason for this, the doctor adds, is ^^ that its flowers are so impatient of exposure to light, that they are scarcely 

expanded in bright sunshine, before they contract again, and the rays curl inwards, hiding the bright yellow 

and brown on which their beauty entirely depends." We sowed it at Bayswater in April, and as our little 

garden is full of large trees, it did not appear to snfler from the heat, but blossomed splendidly. The only 

objection we had to it was its large size and excessively vigorous growth, which occasioned the destruction of all 

the flner and more delicate plants near it. It does not require either staking or thinning, as the thick strong 

stalks of the more vigorous plants will not only stand alone, but will overpower and destroy the Weaker ones near 

them. The specimen figured in our plate was not a good one, as in general the ring of brovmish-red is 

quite as conspicuous as in Sphenogyne spechiOy figured in Plate 31. 
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GENUS XX. 
CALLICHROA, Fiich. et Meyer. THE CALLICHROA. 

Lin. Sfftt. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 



Omuxc Cbajucrr.—- Head heteiogamous. Flowers of the ray 
female, Ijgulate, in two teriea ; those of the disk tubular, hermaphro- 
diie. loTolucram doable, of many nearly equal scales. Receptacle 
depressed, fringed, or furnished with two or three rows of paless along 



the edge. Achenia somewhat fusiform : those of the ray glahnusy and 
a little compressed ; those of the disk elongated, and someiriiat tmn- 
cate. Pappi sctaceousi denticulated, in one series. 



CALLICHROA PLATYGLOSSA, Fisdi. et Mey. THE BROAD-RAYED CALLICHROA. 

EMGRATiMoe— Swt. BHt. Flow. Card. 2nd ser., t. 373; and our^. 15, in Plate 31. 
Specific Character.— Leaves alternate, sessile. Heads solitary, pedunculate ; ray-flowers cuneate. 

Description, &c. — ^A veiy showy plant growing about a foot high, with slender branching stems, bearing a 
profnsion of large golden-yellow flowers, with dark purple anthers to the flowers of the disk. The brilliant 
colour of these flowers gives the name to the genus ; as CaUichroa is derived from two Greek words signifying 
beautiful colour. The flowers do not look quite so well when gathered as when in the bed, from the stems and 
leaves being covered with rather long hairs ; but this is only a trifling objection. The species is" a native of the 
Russian colony of Ross in New California, whence it was first sent to the St. Petersburg Botanic (harden in 1835 ; 
but it was not introduced into England till 1837. It is quite hardy, and may be treated like the other Califomian 
annuals (see p. 156), or sown in the open border in March or April. It is well adapted for forming a yellow 
bed in a geometrical flower garden. Though so recently introduced, it seeds so freely that it may already be 
purchased in most of the seed-shops. As it has a descending root, care should be taken in transplanting to keep 
as much earth as possible about the fibres, as when injured they are not so readily renewed as those of spreading- 
rooted plants. 



GENUS XXI. 
BAERIA, Fisch. et Mey. THE BAERIA. 



^^^•^^rf^^A^t^i^^^^i^^^^^l^W 



Lvii. 8ytt. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 

Gnmuc Cbakactbr. — Head heterogamou^ radiate. Scales of in- 
Tolocrom about ten, equal, flat, and in two series. Receptacle conical, 
naked. Flowers of the disk hermaphrodite, tubular ; those of the ray, 



female, ligulate, iu one series. Fruit fusiform, oompreised, somewhat 
tetragonal, obtuse, terminated by a small areola. 



BAERIA CHRYSOSTOMA, FUch. et Mey. THE GOLDEN-ANTHERED BAERIA. 

Ekgratinos. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Oard. 2nd ser., t. 395 ; and ova Jig. 13, in Plate 31. 
Sraanc Cbaractsr. — ^Plant slender, erect, branched, rather hairy. Leaves opposite, sessile, linear, quite entire. Heads terminal, solitary. 

Dbscbiption, &c. — ^This genus is nearly allied to that of CaUichroa ; and it is a native of the same place, 
having been sent to Europe at the same time. Though there are many botanical distinctions, the principal 
popular differences between the genera consist in the shape of the rays, which are pointed in Baeria, and wedge- 
shaped in CaUichroa, and in the anthers of Baeria being all yellow. The genus was named in honour of Professor 
De Baer of the University of Dorpat. Though it was introduced at the same time as the CaUichroa, yet from 
not seeding so freely, it is not included in any of the catalogues of the seed-shops, and we do not know where it 
is to be procured. 
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GENUS XXII. 
CLADANTHUS, Cau, THE CLADANTHUS 



»^»^»^N^^^^<^h^i^>^^^^^^^<^»^»^ 



Lin. SytL 8YN6ENESIA SUPERFLUA. 

Gkneric Craiuctcii. — Head heteroe«moui. Flowen of the ibj ligolate, neuter ; thoee of the disk tubiiUr, hermaphrodite. Receptacle coaieil, 
paleaceous. Pales acute, mixed with threads. Involucrum in one series ; scales scarious at top. Achenia comi»osaed, glabrous. 

Description, &c. — ^The species now comprised in this genus were formerly considered to belong to the same 
genos as the Chamomile, viz. Anthemis^ but they have been separated on account of the sliape of the receptacle, 
and the botanical construction, in some other particulars, being quite different. 



CLADANTHUS ARABICU8, Cow. THE ARABIAN CHAMOMILE. 



SpEciric Chajuctsr. — Plant much branched, glabrous. Leares 
pinnatifid, with trifid linear lobes. Heads, sessile and produced in tks 
axils of the branches, and at the extremity of the stems. 



STNovYim. — Anthemis antbica, Lin, ; A. prolifera, Per9. ; Cha- 
nusmelum proliferum, Mtsnoh; Asteriscus sp. Shaw; Cladanthus 
proliferus, Dec. 

EiimuvxNo. — Omfyf. 17, in Plate 31. 

Description, &c. — A pretty little flower, strongly resembling Chamomile in its leaTes and general habit of 
growth. The stem is at first upright, but it is soon so weighed down by the profusion of its flowers, that it 
becomes prostrate. The flowers are produced not only at the extremity of the stems, but in the axils of all the 
branches ; and hence the name, Cladanthus signifying a flowering branch. The plant is a native of Barbaiy, 
whence it was introduced by Dr. Shaw in 1759 ; but it was soon lost, and it was re-introduced in 1790, baring 
been procured from Carlsruhe by Mr. Lee of the Hammersmith nursery. It is however quite hardy, and the 
only reason why it is difficult to keep, is the great length of time it takes to perfect its seeds. On this account, 
when it is grown for seed, it is generally sown the previous autumn. It is yery ornamental, frt>m its light 
chamomile-looking leaves, and profusion of bright yeUow flowers. A great quantity of it to form a mass, was 
grown with very good effect in the summer of 1838, in Forrest and Black's nursery, Kensington. Seeds may be 
had in all the seed-shops ; and when it is grown merely for its flowers, it ia sown in March or April. 



GENUS XXIII. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM, L. THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Lin, Sytt. STN6ENESIA SUPERFLUA. 



Gbmbuc CHARAcmu — Heads heterogsmous. Flowers of the ray 
fai one leriea, female, ligulate ; those of the disk tubular, hermaphro- 
dite. luTolucrum imbricated, campannlate, xvith scarious scales. Re- 



ceptacle flat or convex, genersllj naked. Achenia of the raj triqne- 
trous, or three winged ; those of the disk compressed, or nearly cylin- 
drical. Pappus wanting, or crown formed. 



l.^-CHRYSANTHEMUM TRICOLOR, And, THE THREE-COLOURED CHRYSANTHEMUM. 



Syhonymes. — C. carinatum, Soliotu ; Ismelia versicolor, C€U9, 
Emgravii«G8. — ^Bot. Rep. 2, t. 109; and owxfig, 5. in plate 32. 
SpBciric Charactbb. — Glabrous. Stem erect, branched, diffuse. 



Leaves piimatifid, fleshy. Lobes linear, acute, toothed at t(^ Scales 
of involucrum keeled. 

YARiBTr. — C. t. aurea, C. aurea, Hort, ; and oiojfig. 4, in Plate 32. 



Description, &o. — A well-known garden flower ; which, with its yellow variety, makes a splendid show in 
autumn. It is a native of Bombay, where it is found on the sandy banks of rivers. It was introdaced in 17^9 
and at flrst kept in the greenhouse, but it was soon found quite hardy. The yellow-flowered variety was raised 
in 1799. Seeds of both species and variety are common in the seed-shcfs j the latter being generally called the 
new Gblden. Tlie word Chrt/santhemum signilies golden flower. 
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2.-^HRYSANTHEMUM VISCOSUM, Desf. THE CLAMMY CHRYSANTHEMUM. 



SYKomnaa.— CeDtrospcrmom Chrysanthemum, Spren, ; Heter- 
anthemis viscido-hirU, SchoU ; Pinordia aniaocephala, Ctus. 
Snawic Chiracter. — Plant covered with clammy down. Leaves 



rather fleshy ; lower ones half stem-clasping, oblong, somewhat pinna- 
tifid ; upper ones cordately stcm-cUspiiig, toothed ; each tooth ter- 
minated by an arute rigid point. Heads termjna], solitary. 



Description, &c. — A native of the south of Spain, and also of the sandy plains near Algiers. It is a dwarf 
plant with heads of jellow flowers, introduced in 1823. The seeds may be purchased at Charl wood's ; and they 
should be sown in March or April, in a warm dry border, and rather sandy soil. Its common name in the seed- 
shops is CeiUrospermum Ckry9anthemum ; Centrogpermum signifying a spur-shaped seed. 



3.— CHRYSANTHEMUM CORONARIUM, Lin. THE GARLAND-FLOWERED CHRYSANTHEMUM. 



Syhontv*. — Chrjsaothemum segetum. Forth. ; Matricaria coro- 



naxia, De$r. dilated at the apex, deeply serrated. Scales of involucrnm scarious 



Srflcinc Chaiuctsr.— QlabroiM. Stem erect, diffused, branched. 



Leaves aunculately stem-clasping, bipinnatifid ; lobes lanceolate. 



at the apex. 



Dbscription, &c. — ^There are several varieties of this species grown in gardens ; the double white, the yellow, 
and the quilled, are, however, the most common. They are aU ornamental, from the great profusion of their 
flowers, which make the plants of the white variety almost like bushes covered with clusters of large double- 
flowered cherry blossoms. The species is a native of the south of Europe, and north of Africa ; and it was 
introduced before 1629. The seeds are common in all the seed-shops ; and they may either be sown in the open 
border in April or May, or raised on a slight hot-bed, and planted out in the latter month. They should, in 
fact, be treated like the French marigold ; but ¥rill require staking and tying up. This and all the common 
plants which have been for many years raised every season on slight hot-beds, may be grown equally well in the 
open border, by watering them every morning vnth warm water ; and turning a flower-pot over them during 
cold nights, while they are yet young. 

4.— CHRYSANTHEMUM ROXBURGHII, Desf. DR. ROXBURGH'S CHRYSANTHEMUM, OR THE 

EAST INDIAN FEVERFEW. 



STNONTMn. — Pyn>thrum indicum, Roah ; Olebionis Roxburghii, 
Cass.f Chrysanthemum senecoides, Dunal. ; Matricaria oleracea. 



Involucrum campanulate, having the inner scales each drawn out into 
a roundish scarious appendage. 



Ham. ; Pinordia Roxburghii, Less, Varietiss. — C. R. 2 breviradiatum, Dec, ; C. breviradiatum, 



EMGRAvnfG. — Bot. Mag. 1. 1521. 

SpEciric Character. — Glabrous. Stem erect, cylindrical, branched. 
Leaves anricnlately stem-clasping, pinnatifid. Lobes entire or toothed. 



Ledebour. ; Flowers with a short ray. Iniroduced in 1818. 
C. R. 3 radmtum, Dec, ; flowers mih a long ray. 



Description, &c. — ^The species is a very singular flower with no disk, well known in our gardens under the 
name of Pyretkrum indicum. It is a native of the East Indies ; whence the seeds were sent by Dr. Roxburgh to 
Mr. liambert in 1810. Seeds may be purchased in any of the seed-shops, under the name of Fyrelkrum 
i$uiicum» The culture of the plant is the same as that of C. coronarium^ except that it does not require eithei 
staking or tying up. 

5.— CHRYSANTHEMUM SEGETUM, Lin. THE CORN MARIGOLD OR YELLOW OX-EYE 

stem-clasping ; some coarsely serrated, others laciniated. Branches 
naked near the i^msx, one-headed. Scales of the involucrum obtuse at 
the apex, and scarious. 



SwoNYMKs. — Pyrethrum segetum, Mcmoh, 
Engraviiigs.— Eng. Bot. t. 540, 2nd. edit. vol. 6, U 1172. 
Bpbcific Character.— Glabrous. Stem erect, branched. Leaves 



Description, &c. — If this beautiful flower were rare, and difficult to be cultiyated, it would be highly 
▼alned ; but being a common English weed, few persons notice it except the farmers, and they wage war against 
it. It is particularly abundant in corn-fields, where the soil is sandy ; and in such situations, it is very difficult 

cc2 
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to eradicate it. The flowen are large, and of a golden yellow ; and the peduncles are naked, and thickened at 
the apex, like those of the African marigold. When cultivated in a garden, the seed only requires to be sown in 
a dry sandy soil, in March or April. 



GENUS XXIV. 
DIMORPHOTHECA, VaiU. THE CAPE MARIGOLD. 

Lin, Sy9U SYN'GENESIA SUPERFLUA. 

Oriixric Cbaiuctbi. — Heaxis nidiato. Flowen of the ny female, 1 Acbenui naked ; thote of the ray obconical, tomewhat tiiqiiedoiii, and 
l^lato ; those of the disk tubukr, hermaphrodite, centre ones abor- I tabenulAted ; those of the disk fiat and winged, 
tive. InYolucram in one series. Receptacle flat, naked or paleaceous. I 

Description, &c.— The species now composing this genus, were at first supposed to belong to Calmtdula, 
the common Marigold ; but according to the new arrangement of the CompositcB, thej not only form a differoit 
genus, but are actually placed in another tribe : the Cape Marigolds being included in the SenecionideOy or 
radiate-flowered tribe, and the common Marigolds being placed in the CynareoB or artichoke-flowered tribe. 



1.— DIMORPHOTHECA PLUVIALIS, Mvnch. THE GREAT CAPE MARIGOLD. 



Spbctfic Character. — Stem branched, leafj. Leaves narrow, Ian 
ceokte, toothed. Pedancles cylindrical. Fruit glabroos ; outer ones 
tubercttlated. 



Stwonyxbb. — Calendula pluvialis, Linn. ; C. hybrida, Swt. ; 
C. scabra, and C. decurrens, Thunb, ; Meteorioa gracilipes, Cass. 

EMORATmos.— Swt. BriL Flow. Card. t. 39 ; and our Jig. 4 in 
Plate 31, under the name of Calendula plu?ialia. 

Desoriftion, &c. — This very carious species has the florets of its ray of a pure white, shaded with a Tiole^ 
colour at the base, inside tlie flower>head, but of a dark purple on the outside. The flower closes in rainy weather, 
and hence the specific name pluvialisy which signifies showery ; it also closes at sunset, and, in fact, only opens 
to the sun-beams. It is one of those flowers, the footstalk of which stands erect while the flo¥rer is likewise 
expanded, but droops during the fading of the florets, though it again erects itself when the seeds are ripe. The 
name of Dimorpkotheca is Greek, and signifies two forms in one sheath. 

This species is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, whence it was introduced before 1726, as in that year it 
was grown by Miller in the Chelsea Botanic Garden. There is a Tariety with lyrate leaves, and another with 
the backs of the ray florets of a dark brownish orange, instead of purple. The culture of this plant requires a 
little attention, as, though it is quite hardy, and does not succeed well if raised on a hot-bed, it is very liable to 
be injured by spring frosts. For this reason it should be sown in the open border, about the latter end of 
April or beginning of May ; only four or five seeds in a patch, or if to cover a bed, very sparingly, as it will not 
bear transplanting. It requires no other culture but watering and keeping it firee from weeds ; and as it is of 
low growth, and covered with flowers, it is very suitable for filling a bed in a geometrical flower-garden, where 
it will form a white bed in sunshine, and a dark purple one in gloomy weather. 



2.— DIMORPHOTHECA HYBRIDA, Dec. THE HYBRID CAPE MARIGOLD. 

Syhontmrb.— D. incnwsata, Mmteh.; Meteorina crasaipes, Cast.f I oblong, linear; radical ones sinuated, cauhne ones toothed. Peduu- 
Calendula hjbrida, Linn. I cles thickened at top. Fruit glabrous, toothed on (he angles. 

SpEcinc Charactsiu — Stem branched, scabrous, leafy. Leaves I 

Description, &c. — Closely resembling the preceding species ; but with rather smaller flowers, and difierently 
shaped seeds. The species figured under the name of Calendtil^ hyhrida in Sweet, is, according to De CandoUe, 
D. pluvialis. The culture is the same as that of the great Cape Marigold. 
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GENUS XXV. 
COTULA, Lin. THE COTULA. 



^*0*0t0^0t0^0*0^^^0^0^0^0^^0^0i^ 



Lin. Syst. SYN6ENESIA SUPERFLUA. 



Oonuc CiuiuGTBu^Hwd ditooid, heterogamont. Flowers of 
the nj in ono teriea, apetaloai, female, thote of the disk hermaphro- 
ditOf having the tnbe a little comprewed, and nraallj Ucalcarate at the 
haae, and the limb with four erenaturet. Receptacle flat, bractleM, 



bearing distinct papilic after the fitlling of the fruit, wliich are probably 
nothing but the remains of the pedicels. Achenia compressed, mar- 
ginate, without pappus, glabrous ; those of the ray stipulate, and tlioto 
of the disk sessile and narrower. 



1.— COTULA AUREA, Lin. THE GOLDEN COTULA. 



parted, or undivided lobes; heads terminal, the pedundea scarcely 
rising above the ultimate leaf. 



STUomnm.— Anacylus aureus, Lam, 

Sncinc CHinACTBa.— Glabrous. Stem ascending. Leaves half 
stem-daspiog, with a linear rachis, and very slender, acuminated, 

Description, &o. — A curious little flower, the heads of which look like small golden balls. A native of 
Spain, introduced in 1818, and now common in the nurseries. The seeds only require scattering on the ground 
in March or April, and the plants need no other culture. 



GENUS XXVI. 
LONAS, Adan. THE ANNUAL ATHANASIA. 



^WWMMM»»^*^'W^^»#^^^>^ 



Lin Spsi. SYN6ENESIA ^QUALIS. 

GcNRuc Character. — Head discoid, homogamous. Receptacle | hricated. Achenia angular, ftimishcd with a gland on one side at th* 
, eloi^ted, paleaceous. InTolncrum campanulate, scales im- I apex. Pappus obliquely crown-fonned, membraneous, entire. 



1.— LONAS INODORA, Gatrtn. THE SCENTLESS LONAS, OR ANNUAL ATHANASIA. 



STUomrins. — ^Atbanasia annua, Lin. ; Achillea inodora, Lin, ; 
Lonaa minima, Cast. ; Elichrysum iuodorum, Magn. ; Bellis afri- 
cann, Moria. ; Santolina africana, Toum. ; Ageratum africonum, 
/lay. 



Engkatings. — Bot. Mag. t. 2276 ; and out Jig, 8 in Plate 81^ under 
the name of Atbanasia annua. 

Spscific Cbaractsr. — Plant glabrous. Leaves pinnatifid. Lobes 
acuminated. Heads of flowers disposed in cymous umbels. 



Description, &c. — ^A ramhiing plant, remarkably untidy in its appearance, from its widely-spreading jagged 
leaves, and the long naked footstalks of its flowers. The flowers themselves have nothing to recommend them, 
except the great length of time that they remain unfaded when cut. This quality, and the great length of 
the footstalk, made this flower a favourite about a century ago, when it was the fashion to set large beaupots 
filled with flowers in the chimney-places during summer. The name of AtAancuia^ which signifies never-djring, 
alludes to the length of time that the flowers will remain unfaded ; and this is so great, that Ray, who first 
cultivated the plant in England, states that some flowers which expanded with him in the beginning of July, 
were m full vigour at the time he was then writing, the twentieth of October. The species is a native of 
Barbary, and was introduced before 1686. The seeds are common in the seed-shops ; and they should be sown 
in April or May, in a warm, dry, sandy, border. The name of Lana$ is one of those invented by Adanson, 
author of the Families des Plantes ; and like all his botanic names, it has no meaning. 
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GENUS XXVII. 
AMMOBIUM, R. Br, THE AMMOBIUM. 



^^^^/W^^>V^^'^^'^^^^^*W% 



Hn, SytU SYNGENESIA .£QUALIS. 



Gkneric Cbaaaotkr. — Head homogamout. Receptacle broad, 
conical, furnished wiUi oblong, acuminated, denticulated pales. In. 
volucrum hemispherical. Scales imbricated, coriaceousi with mem- 
bmnous margins, each terminated by a tcariou8| conTex, spreadii^ 



appendage. CoroUat tabular, five-lobed. Anthen biaetaeeouB at the 
bate. Stigmas pilose at the apez. Achenia or fimit s o mew ha t tutt- 
pressed, tetragonal, 4-toothed at the apex ; the two larger tooth dnwa 
out into two bristles. 



1.— -AMMOBIUM ALATUM, R, Br. THE WINGED-STALKED AMMOBIUM. 



ENGRATiNoa. — Bot. Msg. t. 2459, and onv fig, 9, in Plate 33. 
SpECiFic Chjliuctbb. — PUut erectt branched, canescent. Radical 



leaves oblong, on long petioles. Cauline leaves running along the 
stem. Involucrum white. 



Description, &c. — A kind of everlasting flower, discovered near the shores of the Hnnter River in New 
South Wales in 1804, by Dr. Brown, who gave it the name of Ammobiumy or sand-flower, because he discovered 
it growing in pure sand. It was not introduced till 1822, and was at first supposed to be a perennial, but it is 
now found to be an annual. Seeds maj be had at Forest and Black's, and other seed-shops, and they only 
require sowing in the open border in March and April. The plants remain a long time in flower. 



GENUS XXVIII. 
RHODANTHE, Lindl. THE RHODANTHE. 



^^AA^MMM^#4rf^tfW^^#^«^«^^^ 



Lin. Syst. SYNGENESIA iBQUALIS. 



Gknkric CHARACTEii. — Head homogamous. luTolucrum turbinated, 
imbricated. Scales membranous, ovate, acute; outer ones silvery, 
bnictnform ; middle ones adpressed ; uppermost ones spreading, rose- 



coloured. Receptacle naked. Corolla 5-cleft. Achenia bidentate, 
woolly. Pappus in one series, plumose. 



1.— RHODANTHE MANGLESII, Lindi. CAPTAIN MANGLES' RHODANTHE. 

Engravings.— Bot. Reg. t. 1703 ; Bot. Msg. t. 3483 ; Swt Brit. Flow. Card. 2nd Ser. t 295 ; and oxafigs, I and 3, in Plate 34. 
SpRCiric Crahacteil — Plant erect, branched, glabrous. Leaves oblong, obtuse, entire, stem^clasping. Heads terminal, solitary. 

Description, &c. — One of the most beautiful plants ever introduced. The beautiful silvery hue of the 
lower scales of the involucrum, the fine rose-colour of those immediately surrounding the disk, which may be 
said to form the ray of the flower, and the golden yellow of the florets of the disk, form a striking combination 
of be&uties unequalled perhaps in any other flower. The Rhodanthe is a native of the Swan Bivcar colony in 
New South Wales ; whence seeds of it were brought in 1884 by our excellent friend Captain Mangles, who has 
done so much for floriculture in various ways. Had the Captain, however, never introduced anything but the 
Rhodanthe, he would well have merited the gratitude of all lovers of flowers. The derivation of the name of 
Khodanthe is stated by Sir W. J. Hooker to be firom two Greek words, ^gnifying " rose-flower." We think, 
however, that the name has probably a much more poetical origin, and that the flower must have been 
christened after Rhodanthe, a queen of Corinth, who was so beautiful, that her subjects were never 'weary of 
looking at her. This lady, disliking so much admiration, hid herself in a temple dedicated to Diana and Apollo ; 
and when forced by the cries and repeated acclamations of her subjects, who actually besieged the temple, to 
present herself to their gaase, she was so modest that she blushed herself to death. The whole story is told 
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in a Latin poem, entitled *^ The Oardena," imtten by a French author, named Rapin, a century or two ago. 
Rapin adds, that Rhodanthe, after her death, was changed by the pitying Apollo into a rose, of which some of 
the tronblesome crowd became the thorns ; while a few of the most persevering were changed into grubs, 
caterpillars, bees, and butterflies, which still haunt the rose in admiration of her beauty. 

The ordinary culture of the Rhodanthe is simply sowing it with other half hardy annuals on a hotbed in 

February, and planting it o«t in May ; but we have a most magnificent plant, presented to us by Captain 

Mangles himself, which was raised in Henderson's Nursery, Pine Apple Place, Edgeware Road, by his foreman 

Mr. Goode, and treated in the following manner. The seed was sown April the 5th, in pots filled with three 

parts peat or rather heath-mould, and one of loam. In the first week of May, when the plants were still in the 

seed-lea^ they were pricked out into small thumb pots, or sixties. In a week's time they were shifted into 

rather larger pots ; and this shifting was repeated six times, always into rather larger pots, till the middle of 

August, when the plants were in pots No. 16, and when they were first allowed to flower. On the fourteenth 

of September, when one of these plants was sent to us by Captain Mangles, it was one and a half feet high, 

above four feet in circumference, and had a thousand expanded flowers upon it besides innumerable buds, which 

have continued expanding ever since ; and it is still (November 1 ) a blaze of beauty. It is watered every 

morning with a little warm water ; and the dead flowers are cut off as they fade. " The great art," says Mr. 

Ooode, in the MS. directions, sent us by Captain Mangles, '^ is to prevent the plant from growing upwards, and 

to cause it to increase and expand in breadth instead of length." To do this, all that is required is ^^ to watch 

it well, and the moment the roots have nearly filled the pot, to transplant it into a larger one. By constantly 

attending to this, the plants will grow thick and shrubby in their character ; and while the shoots will be strong 

and capable of bearing a most profuse floration, the beauty of the plants in shape will be very greatly improved." 

Seeds of the Rhodanthe Mangleni are common in all the seed-shops. 



GENUS XXIX. 
MORNA, Lindl. THE MORNA, 



^^^%#%^«A^tf«^i^^>'«M^*«^^^^«^ 



Lm. Sy»U SYNG£N£SIA ^aUALIS. 



GoiEuc CHAXAcmu — Head homogamoua. Receptacle fl&t, naked. 
Inrolacral tealet in many series, dry, coloured, imbricated, petiolate. 
Anthers bicalcarate at the base. Acbenia glabrons, compressed, beaked. 



Pappus scabrous, in one series, setaceous, equal, and pubescent at the 



base. 



1.— MORNA NITIDA, Lindl, THE SHINING MORNA. 

EwGHATHiGS. — Bot Scg. t 1941 ; and out fig* 4, in Plate 84. rather broadest at the base; mucronate, pubescent. Inyolucial scales 



Srscinc Chamacter. — Stem pubescent, corymbose. Leaves linear. 



yellow, acute, serrulated. 



Dbbcription, &c. — A beautiful everlasting flower, with, as Dr. Lindley describes it, " starry heads of a most 
rich and transparent jdlow, having quite a metallic brilliancy when illuminated by the sun." It was named by 
Dr. Lindley after '^ Moma, one of the heroines of the Northern romances, who was a beautifiil lady, confined in 
a golden hall, guarded by a thousand golden lances, and attended night and day by knights, whose sole office 
was to do her bidding in all things, except allowing her to escape from her splendid thraldom." Mama niHda 
is a native of the sandy country near the Swan lUver, whence seeds of it were sent home by Sir Janaes Stirling 
in 1835. Seeds may be had at Gharlwood's, and other seed^hops. They should be sown in pots of peat and 
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leaf-mould with a little sand, in February, and transplanted into other pots, as they require shifting ; in the same 
manner as was directed for the Rhodanthe, till the end of May or beginning of June, when they may be planted 
in the open border. Thus treated they will not flower before August or September ; but if sown in September, 
and kept in the greenhouse all winter, they vdU flower in the foUowing May or June. In this case they may 
be turned into the open border in April, but it should be without breaking the ball of earth in the pot ; and the 
plants should be kept covered with a hand-glass, particularly at night, till the beginning of June. 



2.— MORNA NIVEA, LindL THE SNOWY MORNA. 

ENORATiNoa. — Bot. Reg. for 1838, t. 9 ; and out fig. 5, in Plato 34. 
SpBciric CiuiucTKa. — Stem piloao, corymbose, nther vooUj at the baae. Leavea linear, obtnie or acute. InToluocal scales white, qoite entiiei 

Description, &c. — If the yellow Moma resembled the enchanted nymph of the Scandinavian Bomanoe 
sitting in her golden hall, and surrounded by the golden lances of her knights ; this white Moma may be 
compared to Ossian's heroine of the same name, who was &ir as ^^ the snow upon the heath," with yellow hair, 
" like the mist of Cromla, when it curls upon the rocks, and shines in the beam of the west." The involucral 
scales of this species are white, shining like silver, and surrounding a golden yellow disk. It is a native of the 
Swan River colony, introduced in 1837 ; ftnd in its durability and culture it exactly resembles M, nitida. Both 
species arc very difficult to grow ; and Dr. Lindley observes that *^ in a greenhouse they require particular 
attention, as too much or too little watering will in a few hours destroy the healthiest plants." When turned 
into the open border, a pit, at least a foot deep, and a foot in diameter, should be dug, and filled with equal 
parts of peat, vegetable mould (decayed leaves), and river sand ; and into the centre of this the ball of earth 
contained in the pot should be planted, without breaking it or disturbing the roots of the plant in the slightest 
degree. The plant should then be very slightly watered with warm water, and covered with a hand-glass for a 
few days ; putting the glass on again every night, even after the plant is well established, as long as there it the 
slightest danger of frost. As different kinds of earth are n^ssary for the culture of this plant, it may perhaps 
be here useful to mention for the benefit of those who have no gardener, that peat, vegetable mould, and sand 
may be purchased in small quantities (sixpennyworth or a shillingsworth, for example) of most of the London 
nurserymen. 



GENUS XXX. 
PODOLEPIS, Labia. THE PODOLEPIS- 



WV^^WWS^^I^^^^^k^^lA^ 



Genrric Cruuctsu — Head heterogamous. Flowers of the ray 
female, liguUte, or nearly tnbnlar ; those of the disk hermaphrodite and 
tubulsr. Receptacle paleaceous. Involucmm campanulate, of many 
series of scales. Outer scales sessile, diaphanous ; inner ones slipatite. 



Lin. Sytt. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 

Authers setiferous at the base. Achenia oblong, with a latersl areola. 
Pappus in one series ; the setSB scarious, and rather combined at the 
base. 



1.— PODOLEPIS GRACILIS, Graham. THE SLENDER-STALKED PODOLEPIS. 



SpEcirxc Gbaiuctbr. — Plant glabioas, brtnched. ' GaolioB h 
auricled, the auricles adnate to the stem. Scalet of involucmm obtnae, 
glandular along the stipe. 



Sthontmb. — Stylolepis gracilis, Leb. 

EKGRATiifos.— Swt Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 285 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2904 ; 
and mfiff. 2» in Plate 84, where it is erroneously referred to, as one 
cf tho specimen^ of Rhodanthe Manglesii. | 

Drbcbiftion, &c. — A very elegant little plant, which though a true annual, is quite woody at the baae of 
iho stcim. The floweis are generally of a pinkish lilac, but there is a variety nearly white. It is a native of ihm 
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sandy plains, near King George's Sound, and was introduced in 1827* The seeds, which may be purchased in 
any seed-shop, may either be sown on a hotbed in February and planted out in May, or sown in April or May 
in the open border ; or the plant may be grown in pots as directed for Rhodanthe Manglesii^ when it will attain 
an enormous size. 



GENUS XXXI. 
HELICHRYSUM, Vaitt. THE EVERLASTING FLOWER. 

Lin, Syst. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 



GcMEuc Character. — Head bomogamous, having all the flowers 
tabular and hermaphrodite, or heterogamons with the ray-flowers in one 
series, slender, and a very few of them female. Involucrum imbii- 



cated, with scarious scaics. Receptacle flat, naked or honeycombed, 
or fringed. Achcnia beakless, sessile. Pappus in one series, bristles 
scabroas, free, or combined at the base. 



Description, &c. — The everlasting flowers were formerly nearlj all classed with those of the genus 
Gnaphalium or cudweed ; from which they differ essentially in wanting the woolly herbage from which the genus 
Gnaphalium takes its name. Most of these are now called Helichrysum, sometimes erroneously spelt Elichrysum, 
as it is derived from Helios^ the sun, and chryson^ gold. The common Everlasting-flower, which is so much sold 
in Paris under the name of Immortelle, and which Linnaeus called GnapIuUium orientaley is now found to belong 
to Helichrysum. 

1.— HELICHRYSUM BRACTEATUM, WiUd. THE BRACTEATED, OR LARGE GOLDEN EVERLASTING. 



Syhonyiies. — Xeranthemum lucidum, Hank, ; Elichrysum bractea- 
turn. Vent, ; Helichrysum chrysanthemum. Pets, 

Engratimos. — Bot. Rep. t. 375 ; and our^, 8, in Plate 34. 

SpBciric Chaiucter. — Plant erect, branched, rather scabrous. 
LeaTes lanceolate, repand, acuminated. Heads terminal, furnished 



^th from 1 to 3 foliaceous bracteas. Involucral scales glabrous, 
radiant. 

yARiETiBs.-— Professor De Candolle mentions three, but only the 
foUo^ring is known in British gardens : H. b. 2 albidum, Dee. The 
involucral scales which form the ray are white, with a golden yellow disk. 



Description, &c. — A very handsome Everlasting-flower, with hright yellow golden-looking scales, which 
have quite a metallic lustre in the sun. It is a native of the eastern and central parts of New Holland, whence 
it was sent home in 1 7^. Seeds are common in the seed-shops under the names of Xeranthemum lucidum and 
Elichrysum bracteatumy and they are generally sown on a hothed in Fehruary or March, to plant out in May. 
Tliey will, however, do very well if sown in the open border in April or May ; and in sheltered situations if 
allowed to sow themselves, the young plants will live through the winter uninjured. The flowers when gathered 
will keep for several years without undergoing any change. 



2.— HELICHRYSUM BICOLOR, LindJ. THE TWO-COLOURED HELICHRYSUM. 

Enoiuvings.— Bot. Reg. t. 1814 ; and our/ig. 6, in Plate 34. lanceolate; lower ones obtuse at the base, ciliated; upper ones suba- 



SpEaFic Character. — Stem furrowed, branched. I^eaves linear- 



late. Involucral scales acute. 



Description, &c. — ^This species, which differs very little in general appearance from H. bracteatum^ derives 
its name of H. bicolor from a slight copper-coloured tinge on the tips of the outer series of involucral scales. It 
is a native of Van Diemen's Land, and quite hardy ; but we do not know where seeds are now to be procured. 
It was however introduced by Mr. Low of the Clapton nursery in 1835, and probably seeds may still be 
purchased there. 

D D 
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8.— HELICHRYSUM MACRANTHUM, Benth. THE LARGE- FLOWERED HELICHRYSUM. 



Enobatimos. — Bot. Reg. for 1838, t. 58; Botanist No. 92; aad 
our^. 7, in Plate 34. 

Sprcific Chaiuctbr. — Stem erect, scabrous. Leaves oblong-lanceo- 



late, or lowf r ones spatulate, obtuse, and quite entire, btem-claspicg at 
the base, and rather scabrous. Invoiucral scales radiant, ovate, obtuse, 
mucronate. 



Dbscriftion, &c. — A very beautiful flower, the invoiucral scales of which are white, tipped with pink. It 
is a native of the Swan River colony, and was introduced in 1837- It is quite hardy and robust-growing ; and 
we saw it flowering luxuriantly in the open ground in the nursery of Mr. Rogers in Eaton Square. Seeds of it 
are to be procured at Keman's, James Street, Covent Garden, and other seed-shops. The seeds may either be 
sown in the open ground in March or April, or brought forward on a hotbed, and planted out in May; the 
principal advantage in the latter case being that the plants will flower sooner. The soil should be composed of 
peat, sand, and leaf mould, and it should be thoroughly well drained. 



GENUS XXXII. 
CACALIA, Linn. THE CACALIA. 

Lin. Syst. SYNGENESIA iEQUALlS. 



Qeneric CiumACTBR. — Heads homogaoious. Flowers all tubular, 
fire-lobed, lobes linear, elongated. Receptacle flat. Involucrtim ovate, 
cylindrical, in one series. Scales linear, and at length reflezed. Branches 



of the style terminated by a short hispid cone. Achenia oblong, pen- 
tagonal, angles hispid. Pappus in many series. 



].— CACALIA COCCINEA, Curt. THE SCARLET CACALIA. 

Synomymes. — Emilia sagittata. Deo. ; E. flommca, Com. ; Cacilia 
sagittata, Vahl. ; C. sonchifolia, Hort. 

ENoaAViiroe. — Bot. Mag. t. 564 ; and oMtfig. 2, in Plate 31. 
Specific Character. — Stem erect, a little branched. Lower 



cauline leaves spatulate, narrowed at the base, the rcat aagittate, ttem- 
clasping, and minutely toothed. Heads disposed in terminal cor}'mbs, 
outer florets of the head curved. 



Description, &c. — A very curious plant with bright scarlet flowers. Its stalks, which are very slender, 
grow two or three feet high, and require support. Tt is a native of the East Indies, and the Philippine Islands. 
It was introduced in 1800 ; and the seeds, which may be had in any seed-shop, may either be sown in a hot-bed, 
or in the open air in April. 



GENUS XXXIII. 
SENECIO, Less. THE GROUNDSEL. 



^^«^<^^^«^>^k^^^^^^^^^w^ 



Lin. Syst. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 
Generic Character. — Head discoid or heterogamous. Flowers of 1 Receptacle naked, or honeycombed. Stylet of tlie hermaphrodite flowen 
tlie ray ligulate, female. Involucrum in one series, naked or calyculate. 1 pencilled. Achenia beakless. Pappus pilose, in many series, caducous. 

Description, &c. — ^This genus perhaps contains more plants than any other of the Composite ; but most of 
them are common and insigniflcant weeds. Some are, however, showy flowers ; as, for example, the purple 
JacobsBa. 

1.— SENECIO ELEGANS, Thun. THE JACOBJEA, OR PURPLE RAGWORT. 



Symohtnes.— S. paeudo-elegans, Less. ; Jacobasa elegans, Mcsnch. 
Engravings.— Bot. Mag. t. 238 ; and our fy. 9, Plate 32. 
Specific Character. — Erect, much branched. Leaves pinnatifid« 
lobes ovate, obtuse, hluntly toothed ; terminal lobe roundish, or a 



little rounder than the rest. Heads disposed in suh-raeemouB corymht. 
Involucrum calyculatcd with foliaceous scales. 

Varirties. — The double purple is the most common ; but then 
are also several of a paler shade, and some almost white. 



Description, &c. — The double purple Jacobsea, is a beautiful and very favourite flower ; and though it is 
not so handsome in its single state, it is still very pretty, and deserving of cultivation. There are several Tarieties ; 



I ^immjji 'j-f^Uoia. -4 r-t >, it,(4t. /■e-Ui^tUi.&u 7 /^'M'lic^ ,,,e.eef.utJ .^iffCkcej. 
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and one, of a beautiful blush colour, and very double, which we saw in the Lewisham nursery, in the summer of 
1838, struck us particularly. The species is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and was introduced in 1700, by 
Charles Dubois, Esq., one of the patrons of gardening in the time of Peter Gollinson. The culture of the Jacobsda 
is exactly the same as that of other tender aniini^lg ; yiz., it must be raised on a hot-bed, and planted out in May ; 
but it is best for the possessor of a small garden, to purchase half a dozen or a dozen plants in that month from a 
nurseryman, and to plant them singly, or three together, in holes prepared for the purpose, and filled with a 
mixture of peat earth, or heath mould, and loam. When first planted they should be shaded for a day or two ; 
and covered every night with a flower-pot turned over them for a week or fortnight. If the weather be dry, 
they should be watered every day slightly with warm water ; and thus treated, they will make magnificent 
plants. 

2.— SENECIO TUSSILAGINIS, Lew. THE COLTSFOOT-LEAVED RAGWORT. 



Synomtmrs. — Cineraria tussilaginis, L*HerU* ; PericalliB tussi- 
laginis, D. Don. 

Engratiugs.— Bot. Reg. t. 1550 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. t. 228; 
and ow/iff. 10, in Plato 32. 



Specific Chahacter. — Petioles auriculatedly cordate at the bate, 
the rest naked. LcavcB reniformly cordate, angled, toothed, clothed 
with hoary tomentum beneath. Heads disposed in panlcled corymbs. 
Scales of involucrum glabrous, striated. 



Description, &c. — A handsome plant with star-like flowers, strongly resembling those of the genus Cineraria. 
A native of Teneriffe, introduced in 1831. The culture is the same as that of Senecio elegans. 



GENUS XXXIV. 
ZINNIA, Lin. THE ZINNIA 



■*^»N^>^^»^^^^^^b^^^^^^^l^>» 



Lin. SysL SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 



GmERic Character. — Head radiate. Flowers of the ray female, 
ligulate, those of the disk tubular, hermaphrodite. InTolucrum imbri- 
cated, scales ovate, roundish, margined with black. Receptacle conical 



the disk. Achenia corticate, membranous, and a little winged; 
those of the ray somewhat tetragonal ; outer ones of the disk also 
somewhat tetragonal, but inner ones compressed, and furnished with 



or cylindrical. Paleae oblong, complicated, involving the flowers of | one or two awns at the apex, bidentated, or mutic. 

Description, &c.— Tliis genus was named hy Linnaeus, in honour of Professor Zinn, the pupil and successor 
of Haller at the University of Gottingen ; and it consists of a numher of very showy Mexican annuals, which 
require to he raised on a hot-hed, and not planted out in the open air till May. Zinnia is indeed one of those 
annuals which will not succeed when sown in the open air ; as a certain degree of heat and moisture appears 
necessary to make the seeds vegetate. There are numerous species ; all with splendid flowers, and highly 
worthy of cultivation. 

1.— ZINNIA REVOLUTA, Cflt>. THE REVOLUTE-FLOWERED ZINNIA. 



Stnomykc. — Z. tcnuiflora, Jacq. 

Enghaviugs. — Bot. Mag. t. 555 ; and oxafig. 1, in Plate 35. 

Specivic Charactiul. — Stem erect. Leaves on short petioles, cor- 



date-lanceolate. Peduncles long, cylindrical. Involncral scales ad- 
pressed. LigulsD linear- oblong, usually revolute. Paleae of receptacle 
quite entire. Achenia of the disk each furnished with one awn. 



Description, &c. — This species is less showy than any of the other Zinnias ; hut it is curious from the claw- 
like curving of its ray florets, and their hrilliant colour. It grows two or three feet high, and divides into 
several branches. It has been only found in Mexico, and was introduced about the year 1800. The seeds, which 
are* common in the seed-shops, should be sown on a hot-bed in February, and planted out about the middle of 
May ; or in cold situations, not tiU June. 

dd2 
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2.— ZINNIA VERTICILLATA, Andr. THE WHORL-LEAVED ZINNIA. 



Synontim. — Z. hybrida, Hort. 

Eno&atings. — Hot. Rep. 3, t. 189 ; and our fig. 4, in Plato 35. 
Specific Cha&actkk. — Stem erect, rather hairy. Leayea oblong- 
lanceohite, sometimet crowded in a vorticillate manner, and sometimes 



placed spixallj. Peduncles short, obeonical, hollow, and striated. In- 
volucrum campanalate, with adpressed scales. Ligulse obovate, emar- 
ginato at the apex, nsuallj in two or three series. Palese of receptacle 
quito entire, acutish. Achenia of the disk famished with one awn. 



Description, &c. — This species of Zinnia affords a striking contrast to the last, in the shape of the flower, 
and in the number and disposition of the florets of the ray. It is also very strongly marked by the whorl of 
leaves at the base of the peduncle, and by its thickened apex. It is a native of Mexico ; and was introduced in 
1789. Its culture is the same as that of Z. revoltUa, 



3.— ZINNIA MULTIFLORA. THE MANY-FLOWERED ZINNIA. 
Emokavimo.— Bot. Mag. t 149. 



SpKciric Charactce. — Stem erect, branched, rather hairv. Leases 
scarcely petiolato, ovate-lanceolate. Petioles obeonical, hollow, and 
striated. Involacrum campanulate, with adpressed scales. Ligiila 



obovate, obtuse, or emaiginate. Paleas of receptade quite entire, 
obtuse. Achenia of the disk furnished with one awn. 

Variety. — Z. m. 2. lutea, our /ig, 9, in Plate 35 ; Z. pauciflo^^ 
Lin. ; Z. lutea, Gartn. ; ? Z. m. 2 flava, KurUh. Flowers jellow, 
or pale orange. 



Description, &c. — The flowers of the species are scarlet, and those of the variety yellow ; but they difler 
yery little in any other respect. They have both been common in British gardens since 1770, and require the 
same treatment as the other species of the genus. Z. mtdtiflara was sent to England from Louisiana, of which 
country it is a native ; but it is also found wild in Brazil, Mexico, and the Mauritius. 



4.— ZINNIA HYBRIDA, R. et Pav. THE HYBRID ZINNIA. 
Syxonymrs. — Z. grandiflora, Hort, 



Emgiuvihos. — Bot Mag. t. 2123, and our fig. 2, in Plato 85, under 
the name of Z. grandiflora. 



Specific CHARACTBR..-J3tem erect, pubescent. Leaves cordate-lan- 
ceolate, sessile, stem-clasping. Peduncles terminal, solitary, short, 
obeonical, hollow. Involucral scales adpressed. Palese of receptacle 
acute, entire. Achenia bidentatelj-awned. 



Description, &c. — This species is supposed to be a hybrid, between Z.ele^ans and Z. muUiflora; and it has, 
indeed, the large flower of the one species, and the conical disk of the other. It is not, however, a very desirable 
species to grow, on account of the dull dingy colour of the flowers. It is a native of South America, where 
it was discovered by Ruiz 'and Pa von, and described by them. It was introduced in 1818 ; and its culture is 
the same as that of the other species. 



5.— ZINNIA SULPHUREA, Hort. THE SULPHUR-COLOURED ZINNIA. 



SmiONYifB. — ? Z. angustifolia. Hum. ; ? Z. hybridavar. sulphurea. 

EvGRATiNc-i-Our^. 3, in Plate 35. 

Specific Clu&ACTm. — Stem erect, pub<%cent. Leaves sessile, hispid. 



ovate, acuminated. Peduncles cylindrical. InTolucral scales sqnarroM. 
LigulsD elliptic. Palese of receptacle quite entire, narrow, acate. Ache- 
nia of the disk emarginately-bidentated, ciliated. 



Description, &c. — This plant so strongly resembles Z. hybrida in the shape of its flowers, and its conical 
disk, that it is probably only a variety of that species ; or it may be the Z. an^tuti/olia of Humboldt, wiih the 
leaves become broader by cultivation. Z. angwdfoUa is a native of Mexico, and is stated to have been introdaoed 
in 1824. The name of Z. 4iilphurea is not mentioned in any of the botanical catalogues. 
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6.-.ZINNIA ELEGANS, Jacq. f HE ELEGANT ZINNIA. 

STNOimix. — Z, TioUceaf Cav, blacks Palee of receptacle serrated. Achenia of the disk mutic, 

scarcely bidentated. Ligalse obovate. 



EyoEATivos.— Bot. Mag. t. 527 ; Bot. Rep. 1, t. 55 ; and our^^. 
7. in Plate 35. 

Sncmc Chajucter. — Stem erect, hairy. Leares sessile, stem, 
clasping, cordate, ovate. Peduncles solitary, longer than the leaves, 
cjlicdiical. Involncral scales ovate-obtuse ; upper ones margined with 



Varxbtiks. — Z. e. 2 alba. Dee. ; and our^^. 6, in Plate 35. The 
flowers are whitish, or rather a very pale yellow. Z. e. 3 purpurascens, 
Dec, ; and oxitfig. 5. The flowers are of a very rich dork crimson. 
Z. e. 4 cocdnoa. Dee. ; Bot. Reg. t. 1295. ; and our fig. 8. The 
flowers are scarlet. 



Description, &c. — ^This is by far the handsomest of all the Zinnias. Like the others, it is a native of 
Mexico, and requires to be raised on a hot-bed in this country ; but when planted out, it grows more luxuriantly 
than any of the other kinds, and is, perhaps, the only one truly deserving of cultivation by amateurs. All the 
varieties are as handsome as the species ; and they all come true from seed. Seeds are common in all the seed- 
shops. 



TRIBE CYNAREiE. 

GENUS XXXV. 
CALENDULA, Neck. THE MARIGOLD. 



*^MAM^MM^k^^«^k^^«^ ^^te 



Lin. Syst. SYNGENESIA NECESSARIA. 

Gnnuc CiuAAcna. — Flowers of the ray ligulate, fenule ; those 
of the disk tubulari male. Corollas hispid. Involucral scales in two 
series. Reeeptacle naked, flat. Anthers subulate, tailed. Style 
ending in a hispid bifid cone. Achenia of the ligular flowers without 



pappus ; middle ones echinated on the back ; drawn out on the sides 
into an entire, or concave, flat, toothed membrane ; inner ones annular, 
incurved, muricated on the back. 



1.— CALENDULA OFFICINALIS, Lin. THE COMMON MARIGOLD. 

SYTfoiiTins. — Caltha ofiScinalis, Mceneh. ; C. vulgaris, C. Bauh. | late; upper ones lanceolate, stem-clasping, and a little toothed. Achenia 
Emhutino. — Bot. Mag. t. 3204. I all curved, muricated at the back. 

SpBcific Cbabactdi. — Leaves pubescent ; lower ones entire, spatu- i 

Description, &g. — The common marigold was, a century ago, a common flower in every garden ; and it is 
only since so many finer flowers have heen introduced, that it may he said to have gone out of fashion. The 
double variety is still, however, very generally grown. It is a native of the south of Europe, but it was introduced 
into England before 1573. It only expands its flowers in broad sunshine. Shakspeare describes it as 

^ The Marygold that goes to bed wi' the sun, 
And with him rises weeping." 

The popular English name is said to have been corrupted from Mary's gold ; and to allude to the great use 
made of this plant as a pot-herb, by the wives of cottagers. Souci^ the French name, Sir W. J. Hooker tells us 
in the Bot. Mag., is derived from SoUequium to follow the course of the sun ; and Calendula from Calends^ 
because, from the great length of time the plant continues in flower, it may be said to bloom every month. The 
flowers of the Marigold, taken internally, are said by the old herb-doctors to be ^' great comforters of the heart 
and spirits." The common Marigold is quite hardy. 
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2.— CALENDULA 8TELLATA, Cav. THE STAR-LIKE MARIGOLD. 



Synonyiib. — C. critta-galli, VahL 

Specific Cbaractir. — Stems scabroui. LeavM oTate-oblong, 
toolhed, a little ciliated ; lower ones attenuated at the baae ; upper 



ones half stem-claa|nDg| acute. The five outer achema iritb menibra- 
nouB toothed maigins ; the five inner ones boat-ahaped, and smooth on 
the back ; the rest angular, and muricated on the back. 



Description, &c. — A handsome plant, with orange flowers, a native of Bombay, introduced in 1795. It 
is quite hardy, and only requires sowing in the open borders in Maroh or April. 



GENUS XXXVI. 
CRYPTOSTEMMA, E. Br. THE CRYPTOSTEMMA. 



^A^«^«MMAMAAMMM^ 



and filaments scabrous. Achenia clothed Tnth a long and nary dense 
pubescence. Pappus in one series, the scarious pales hidden hj th« 
wool of the achenia. 



Lin. Spsi. SYNGENESIA FRUSTRANEA. 

Generic Chaiuctbr. — Head radiate ; flowers of the ray neuter, 
and ligulate or difformed by being palmately parted, or bil^[ulato; 
those of the disk tubular, 5-toothed, and hermaphrodite. Receptacle 
honey-combed. Involucral scales free, and in many series. Stamens 

Description, &c. — ^The species belonging to this genus, were formerly considered to belong to Arctotu; but 
they were separated from that genus, and the name of Cfyptattemma given to them by Dr. Brown, on account 
of the long dense wool of the seed, which nearly conceals the pappus with which it is crowned. The name 
Cryptogtemma is from the two Greek words, Kryptos^ hidden, and stemnuty a crown. 



1.— CRYPTOSTEMMA CALENDULACEUM, R. Br. THE MARIGOLD-LIKE CRYPTOSTEMMA 

Syhonymbs. — Arctotis Calendula, Lind, ; A. calendulacea, Jitcq. Specific Character. — Lignlae entire, or toothed at the apex, widi 



Emoratino. — Bot. Mag. t. 2252. 



two or three very short teeth. 



Description, &c. — A showy plant, with bright golden-yellow flowers, and hairy stems. It is a native of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and was introduced in 1752. It was at one time very common in gardens, but it seems 
now to have fallen out of cultivation, as its name is not in any of the seedsmen's catalogues th&t we have. The 
seeds should be raised on a hot-bed, or not sown till May, as they are rather tender ; and the plant requires a 
warm situation, and a light and rather sandy soil. 



2.— CRYPTOSTEMMA HYPOCHONDRIAC UM, R. Br. et Less, THE MELANCHOLY-LOOKING 

CRYPTOSTEMMA. 

Synonymks. — Arctotis tristis, Lin. ; A. hypochondriaca, WiUd, ; linear, subpalmate, rarely subbilobate ; leaves lynte, woolly, or 
Cynotis hypochondriacal Hoffm, webbed, on both sides. 

Spbcipic Character. — Ligulae all or mostly 3 or 5-parted ; lobes 

Description, &c. — This plant, being much hardier than the last species, still keeps its place in gardens, and 
is in all the seedsmen's catalogues under the name of AretoiU triitu. It is rather singular that a plant so well 
known does not appear to have been ever figured. The flowers of the ray are yellow inside, and of very daik 
purple, almost black outside ; whence the name of tristis. The plant is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
was introduced in 1731. The culture is the same as that of the preceding species; and botli, thougfa they 
should be grown in dry soil, require, like all the Cape plants, frequent and abundant watering to bring them to 
perfection. There is another species, C. rundnatum^ the leaves of which resemble those of the Dandelion. 
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GENUS XXXVII. 
ECHINOPS, Lin. THE GLOBE-THISTLE. 



« _m»j'^0 r*y%r^n r~ i r^ ii '-i •t i n ^ ~ i "" i t" ! 



Lin. Sytt. SYN6ENESIA SEGRE6ATA. 



Gbiobic Cbaractbr.'— Heads 1-flowered, combined, or collected on 
t flobow receptacle, aeiiile. Proper involucrum of many aeries of 
KSict ; outer scales hair-formed and woolly at the base ; middle ones 
fringed or ciliated at the mai^gina ; inner ones often combined together, 



or with the ovarium. Flowers all hermaphrodite, fertile ; tube of 
corolla terete, inflated at the throat ; etigmas naked. Fruit clothed 
with silky yilll. Pappus composed of free, short bristles. 



1.— ECHINOPS STRIGOSUS, Lin. THE MEAGRE, OR ANNUAL, GLOBE-THISTLE. 



lucrum bristle-formed and numerous. Fruit pentagonal, clothed with 
silky Tilli. 



EifGaATiifG.— Bot. Mag. t. 2109. 

Spbcipic Charactkr. — Leaves {Hunatifid, strigose, and clothed with 
hoarr tomentum beneath as well as the stem. Scales of partial invo- 

Descbiption, &c. — This is the only annual species of Globe-Thistle ; and though it has no beauty to boast of, 
it 18 curious as being the plant from which the Spanish Moxa is made. The Amadou, or common Tegetable 
tinder, is a fungus growing on the beech ; but the Moxa, or Spanish tinder as it is called, and which is used like 
the Amadou for lighting cigars, is said to be made from the pubescence of this plant. The annual Globe-Thistle 
is a native of Spain, and was introduced in 1729. It was, however, soon lost, but was re-introduced in 1 81 9, by 
A. B. Lambert, Esq., to whom the botanical world owes so much, and in so many different ways. Seeds are not 
common in the seed-shops ; but when they are procured, they should be sown in the open border in March or 
April. 



GENUS XXXVIII. 
XERANTHEMUM, Toum. THE XERANTHEMUM. 

Lin. Syst. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 



Gkkeuc CflAKAcrBR.— Heads heterogamous. Involucral scales 
imbricated, scarions. Palen of receptacle scarious, tripartite. Flowers 
ef the disk hermaphrodite, 5-toothed ; those of the ray female. 



bilabiate. Anthers linear, bicomute at the base. Fruit of the her- 
maphrodite flowers silky, with persistent paleaceous pappus. 



1.— XERANTHEMUM ANNUUM, Lin. THE ANNUAL XERANTHEMUM. 



fihnroinnica. — ^X. radiatum, Lam. ; Centaurea dubia, Gmel. ; X. 
efnatom, Cass. ; X.«nodorum, Mmneh. 
I^BCiFic CBaBACTBK.— Involucnim hemispherical, quite glabrous ; 



inner leaves much longer than the rest. 

Variktus. — X. a. 2 fl. pi., our Jig. 9, in Plato 34. X. a. 3 
album fig. 10, in Plate 34. 



Description, &c. — ^This is by far the most elegant of all the Everlastings. It is a native of the South of 
EoTope, and was first cultivated in the Oxford Botanic Garden about 1658. It requires no other care than 
sowing the seeds in the open border in February or March, or in Autumn ; as it veill stand through the winter, 
unless very severe ; and autumn-sown plants are always stronger and flower earlier than those sown in spring. 
If gathered as soon as the flowers are expanded, these flowers may be kept for years ; and when the brilliancy 
of the colour of the lilac kind has faded. Philips, in his ^' Flora Historica" tells us that it may be restored by 
holding the flowers in the vapour of any acid. He also mentions that the seeds, or fruit, when dry, sometimes 
become detached from the receptacle in a very beautiful manner. Being kept together by the feathery nature of 
the pappus, the whole mass first sweUs into " a kind of dome, the feathers being attached to each other in the 
most delicate manner imaginable with the seeds downwards ; after which, as they loosen themselves, the effect is 
still more delicate and singular, as it resembles, in miniature, a number of stars being thrown out of a circular 
piece of fire-work." 
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GENUS XXXIX. 
CENTAUREA, Lin. THE CENTAURY. 

Lin. SytU SYNOENESIA FRUSTRANEA. 

Genuuc Charactbr.— Inyolaenl icalM various. Corollas of the ray laiige, sterile, or hermaphrodite. Acbenla compressed. P^pos compossd 
ot' subfiliform bristles, scabrous, usually in many series ; mner series small and somewhat connivent. A very polymorphous guioi. 

Description, &c. — This genus is well known from the English weeds, Knapweed, Bluebottle, and Star- 
Thistle, which belong to it. The flowers are all very striking in their forms, though they differ widely from each 
other. The name of Centaurea is said to have been given to this genus because one of the species was used in 
medicine by the centaur Chiron. 



Engravings. — Eng. Hot. t 277 ; 2nd. edit, vol. 6, t. 1188 ; and 
oar fig, 8, in Plate 33. 

Specific CHARACTER.^Stem erect, branched, tomentose, as well as 
the leaves. Leaves linear, sessile, quite entire, lower ones the broadest. 



1 — CENTAUREA CYAN US, Lin. THE CORN-BLUEBOTTLE. 

toothed, or pinnatifid. 

Varibties. — These are very numerous ; but those most generslly 
grown in gardens are the lilac, fig. 5, the pink, fiff. 6, and the dark 
purple, y?^. 7, all in plate 33. 

Description, &c.— «Tlie beauty of this flower is so great that it is in common cultivation in gardens, 
notwithstanding its frequency in our corn-fields. " No artificial colour," observes Sir J. E. Smith, " can equal the 
brilliancy of the blue of the outer florets of the Cyanns." It may be sown at any season ; but generally February 
or Marcji is preferred, or the seeds are sown in autumn and the plants are left to stand through the winter. 



2.— CENTAUREA CROCODYLIUM, Lin. THE CROCODYLIUM, OR BLUSH-CENT A URY. 

Engraving. — Our^. 1, in Plate 33. j almost glabrous, pinnatifid; outer lobe laiger than the rest, in the 

Specific ChaiuctilR. — Stem erect, sparingly branched. Leaves 1 lower leaves ovate, in the upper ones oblong or linear. 

Description, &c. — A curious and beautiful plant, not now so much cultivated as it ought to be. It is a 
native of the Levant, and was introduced in 1777* The name is in the seed-catalogue of Forrest and Black, at 
Kensington, and we have seen magnificent specimens of the plant growing in the Hammersmith Nursery. 



3.— CENTAUREA AMERICANA. THE AMERICAN CENTAURY. 



Synomymes. — C. Nuttallii, Spreng. ; C. grandiflora, Se$$e et Moc. ,* 
Plectocephalus americanus, D. Don. 

Engraving. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2nd ser. t. 51. 



Specific Character. — Leaves oblong, membraneous, undivided. 
Peduncles ventricoso at the apex. Outer involucral scale* about a 
third of the length of their agpendages. 



Description, &c. — A very splendid and singular plant, having a large star-like flower. The ray flowers 
are lilac, and those of the disk nearly white. It is a native of the Arkansas territory, where it was discovered by 
Nuttall. It was introduced in 1823 ; and seeds may be procured at all the seed-shops. The seeds should be 
sown in March, or they may be raised on a hot-bed, and planted out in the beginning of April. The flower is 
very large and showy, and it is not suitable for a small garden. 



4.— CENTAUREA DEPRESSA, Bid>. THE PROSTRATE CENTAURY. 

Synonyme. — C. pygraaja, Hoffm. simple and erect ; clothed with white tomentum, as well as the leaves. 

Engraving.— Bot. Mag. t. 3662. Cauline leaves oblong, sessile, quite entire, lower ones a little toothed. 

Spbcific Ciuractbr. — Stem branched from the base, declinate, or Umbilicus of the fruit bearded. Pappus equal in length. 

Description, &c. — In the shape of the flower, this species strongly resembles the common corn-bluebottle of 
the fields ; but its colours ar« far more brilliant, and its stems are not above six or eight inches long. The whole 
plant is covered with a white down. It is a native of Iberia and Persia, and seeds of it were sent to England by 
Dr. Fischer, early in the spring of 1838. It flowered in August the same year, in the Glasgow Botanic Garden, 
in the open border, and may consequently be considered quite hardy. Seeds are not yet common in the seed-shops. 
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GENUS XL. 
AMBERBOA, Dec. THE SWEET SULTAN. 



«A^«^W^^^^^^^rf^'^^^«h^iA«^ 



Lin. Spsi. SYNGENESIA FRUSTRANEA. 

Gnmuc Chaiuctxe. — loToliicrel scales Turious. Corollas of the ray ample, sterile. Stamens with puhenilous, or papillose filaments. Fruit 
compressed or tarhinated, with a latersl or basilar areola. Pales of pappus oblong or obovate, rarely wanting. 

Descriftion, &c. — ^The Sweet Saltans were formerly considered to belong to the genus Centaurea^ but have 
been separated from it by De Candolle. Amberboa is the Turkish name for A. mMchata. 



1.— AMBERBOA ODORATA, Dec. THE YELLOW SWEET SULTAN. 



SrNOKYMB. — ^Centaurea suaveolens, Lin. 

Ekgratings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 51 ; and our fig, 4, in 
Plate 33. 
SpBcinc Cbaractfk. — Corollas of the ray widened upwards, longer 



than those of the disk. Pappus paleaceous, a little shorter than the 
fruit. 

VARnrrixs. — A. o. 2 g^nca, Deo. ; C. glauca, fVUld. This variety 
has purple flowers. 



Description, &c. — The honey-scent of this flower and its beauty, have long made it a favourite in gardens. 
Tt is a native of Persia and the Levant, and it was introduced in 1689. It is generally thought tender, and raised 
on a hot-bed ; but will do quite well in the open border if sown in April or May. 



2.— AMBERBOA MOSCHATA, Dec. THE COMMON SWEET SULTAN. 

SvifOKiniE. — Centaurea moschata, Lin. SpEcinc CHAiucTEa. — Corollas of the ray wide, not exceeding those 

Engrating.— Our fig. 3, in Plate 33. ©^ ^^ d»^- Pappus none. 

Yarirty. — ^A. m. 2 alba, out fig. 2, in Plate 33. 

Descbiption, &c. — The smell of this flower is so overpowering from its honey-like sweetness, that it is almost 
impossible to bear it in a room. It is very handsome. It is a native of Persia and Turkey, whence it was 
sent to England shortly before 1629. 



GENUS XLI. 
CARTHAMUS, Lin. THE CARTHAMUS. 

Lin. Syst. SYNGENESIA uEQUALlS. 



Omriaic Cbaractier. — Heads homogamous. Outer involucral 
scales foliaoeous, spreading ; middle ones erect, oval, expanded at the 
apex into an orate appendage, nrhich is spiny along its margin ; the 
inner ones oblong, entire, each ending in a pungent point. Receptacle 



fringed. Corollas 5-cleft, almost regular, the tube expanding above 
the disk. Anthers each terminated by an obtuse appendage. Stigmas 
scarcely distinct. Achenia obovate, tetragonal^ glabrous. Pappus 
Tranting. 



1.— CARTHAMUS TINCTORIA, Lin. THE DYER'S CARTHAMUS, OR SAFFLOWER. 



SnroiiYiiES. — Cnicus vulgaris, Clus, ; Bastard Saffron. 
Ehgr4Vings. — Bot. Reg. t. 170. 



Specific Chajucter. — Plant glabrous. Cauline leaves ovate- 
lanceolate, spinoaely serrated. 



Description, &c. — ^The flower of this plant is not very beautiful, as, indeed, it very much resembles that of 
the Globe Thistle, and what is remarkable, though it is of a yellowish-orange, the colour it produces is a beautiful 
pink. It is a native of E^rpt ; but it was introduced into England in 1551, and was once cultivated to some 
extent in Gloucestershire. It still forms an article of commerce as a dyer's drug ; and it is said to be the principal 
ingredient in the cosmetic called Vegetable Rouge, or Spanish Vermilion. In Spain, and along the shores of the 
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Mediterranean, the leaves are eaten as a kind of vegetable. The seed was formerly used as a medicine, and it is 
still called Parrot's Com, as it is said to be particularly wholesome for those birds, though injurious for most 
others. The seeds are common in the English seed-shops, and they may be sown at almost any season, and in 
almost any soil. 

2.— CARTHAiMUS OXYACANTHA, Bieb. THE SHARP-SPINED CARTHAMUS. 

Specific Chaiuctkh,. — Plant rather villous. Leaves obloDg-lanceolate, with spiny mai^ns. Fruit ovate-compressed. 

Description, &c. — A plant with yellow flowers and spiny leaves, growing about three feet high. A native 
of Caucasus. Introduced in 1818. 



GENUS XLII. 
KExNTROPHYLLUM Neck. THE KENTROPHYLLUM OR WOOLLY CARTHAMUS, 



^^^^^^0^^t^^^t^^^^^^^^^y^^ 



Lin, SptL SYNGENESIA iEQUALIS. 



Generic Chaiuctrr. — Head homogamoiu. Involucral scales ovate, 
outer ones foliaccous, pinnatifid, spinose ; inner ones oblong, scarcely 
toothed, but ending in a spinose point. Receptacle thick, fringed. 
Corollas 5-cIeft, regular ; the ray ones sometimes very few, sterile, and 
filiform. Filaments furnished with a ring of hairs. Anthers termi- 
nated each by an obtuse appendage. Stigmas combined. Achenia 



thick, obovate, and somewhat tetn^onal, glabrous, denticulated at the 
apex, with an oblique areola. Pappus in the mai^al flowers wanting, 
in the rest paleaceous, the outer paleas membranous, ciliated on the 
margins, imbricated ; the inner ones very short, in one wries, truncate, 
and toothed. 



1 —KENTROPHYLLUM LANATUM, Dec. THE WOOLLY KENTROPHYLLUM, OR YELLOW 

DISTAFF-THISTLE. 



Specific Character. — Stem pilose at the base, and cobwebbed at the 
top ; lower leaves pinnatifidly toothed ; upper ones ttem^daapinfr. 
pinnatifidly toothed. Involucrum more or less woolly. 



Synonyhf3. — Carthamus lanatus. Lin. ; Ciisium lanatum, Dec, ; 
Heracantha lanata. Link, 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 2142. 

Description, &c.— A curious plant, somewhat resemblbg a thistle in its flower, but having its stem clothed 
with a downy pubescence, which hangs down from the head and upper part of the stalk, like the wool from a* 
distaff used in spinning. It is supposed to be the ArctractyUs of the ancients. It is a native of the south of 
Europe, and was cultivated in England before 1596, as it is mentioned by Gerard as growing in his garden in 
that year. It is quite hardy, and will grow in any soil and situation. 



TRIBE CICHORACE^. 

GENUS XLIII. 
TOLPIS, Biv, THE PURPLE-EYED YELLOW HAWKWEED. 

Lin, Syst, SYNGENESIA iEQUALIS. 

OsNERic CHARACTKa.-— Involucral scales in few scries, calyculated by linear setaceous bracteas. Receptacle honcy-combod. Acbenia tnrbinated, 

striated, beaklcss. Pappus in one series. 



1.— TOLPIS BARBATA, GaHn. THE BEARDED TOLPIS, OR PURPLE-EYED HAWKWEED. 



Stkonyios. — Crepis barbata, Lin, ; Drepania barbata, Dee, ; 
Hicracium proUferum, Bauh. 

Engravimcm. — ^Bot Mag. t. 35 ; and our^. 6, in Plate 31. 



Spscinc Craiuctbr Stem erect, branched, leafy. Leaves lanceo- 
late, toothed. Bracteas exceeding the scales of the involucrum. 



Description, &c. — A very well-known flower, which, though introduced in 1620, has maintained its place 
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in OUT gardens ever ance. It is a native of the South of France, and the seeds will come up, and generally 
produce abundance of flowers, if sown in any soil and situation, and at almost any season. Seeds are sold in the 
seed-shops under the name of Crepu harhcOa. 



GENUS XLIV. 
BOERKHAUSIA, BeU. THE BOERKHAUSIA, OR REDDISH-LILAC HAWKWEED. 

Lm, Sytt. SYNGENESIA iGQUALIS. 

GsMERic Charactkiu — luvolucTuin calyculated, rarely subimbricated. Receptacle nearly naked, or fringed. Achenia terete, some of the central 

ones attenuated into a long beak. Pappus in many series, pilose. 



BO£RKHAUSIA RUBRA, Link. THE REDDISH BOERKHAUSIA. 



SvHomniss^ — Crepis rubra, Lin. ; BarUumsia rabn, Momeh. 

Encratimo. — 0\afig. 2, in Plate 32. 

Spscifxc Chakacter.— Stems leafy from the base and branched, 



naked at top. LeaTea uaually radical, and ruminately lyiate, petiolate ; 
caulino ones sessile, linear, cut at the base. Outer scales of involucrum 
lanceolate, acuminate, glabrous ; inner ones rather scabrous. 



Description, &c. — A tall-growing plant with veiy slender steins and lilac flowers, which are generally 
donble. It is a native of Italy, whence it was introduced in 1632. It is quite hardy, and should be sown in 
the open border ; but always where it is to remain, as it will not bear transplanting unless when very young. 
When the plant sends up its flower-stalks, they are so long and slender that they should be staked and tied. 
SeedB are to be procured in nearly all the seed-shops, under the name of Crepis rubra. 



GENUS XLV. 
PICRIDIUM, Detf. THE POPPY-LEAVED VIPER'S-GRASS. 



^^^IM^I^kMM^k^^M^^^kAM#«A^k^ 



Lin. Syai. SYNGENESIA JEQUALIS. 

GsMSUC Cbaractkb.— luTolucrum ovate, imbricated, the scales \vhite at the margin. Receptacle naked, honeycombed. Achenia quadrangular, 

prismatic, transversely tuberculated, trunculate and beaklesa at the apex. Pappus in many series, pilose. 

Description, &c. — ^The species comprised in this genus have been separated by Professor De Candolle from 
the genus Scorzonera. Picridium is from a Greek word signifying bitter, and alludes to the taste of the plants. 



PICRIDIUM TINGITANUM, Dec. TANGIER SCORZONERA, OR POPPY -LEAVED VIPER'S-GRASS. 

Synonyves. — Scorzonera tingitana, Sims. ; Sonchus tingitanus, Lin. 
Spbcvic Charactie.— Stem branched. Leaves all runcinatc, half stem-claspUig. Peduncles scaly. Outer scales of the involucrum s^uarrose. 

Description, &c. — A showy plant with a head of yellow flowers, and stem-clasping leaves. It is a native 
•f Tangiers, and was introduced in 1713, It is quite hardy, but the seeds should be sown in a dry soil. The 
flowers soon fade when exposed to the sun, and they are seen to most advantage in cloudy weather. Seeds may 
be had at the Kensington nursery and in other seed-shops ; and they should be sown with the other annuals in 
spring. 
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OTHER ANNUAL COMPOSITiE. 



The following haye all been introduced, and many of them are to be met with in nurseries and seed-shops, 
but they are by no means in general cultivation. 

CENTRATHERUM INTERMEDIUM, Dee.; AMPHEREPHIS INTERMEDIA, Link-^ Swt Brit Plow. Card, t 225. 

A weedy-looking plant, with small heads of purple flowers. It is a native of Brazil, and requires to be 
raised on a hotbed. It was introduced in 1821. There are two other species, C. punctatum and C. mutieum^ both 
introduced about the same time, and both natives of South America. 

LAGASCEA MOLLIS, Willd,, Bot. Mag. t 1804. 
A tender annual, a native of Cuba, requiring to be kept in the stove in England. The flowers are whitish, 
and are produced in heads like those of the clover, but are much smaller. Introduced in 1815. 

EVAX PYGM^, Dec. ,• FILAGO PYGMJEA, JViUd. 

A little insignificant plant, with brownish flowers, a native of the south of Europe, introduced in 1629. 

There are tliree other species. 

MICROPUS SUPINUS, Dee. 

A little trailing plant, with silvery leaves, and the flowers in heads. M. erectus differs principally in having 

the flower-stalks erect. Both are natives of the south of Europe, and were introduced more than a centuiy ago. 

AMBROSIA.' 
There are several species mentioned in nurserymen's seed catalogues, but they are none of them worthy of 
cultivation, though they have all a slight fragrance like that of new hay. One species, A. mantima^ is a 
native of Italy, and was introduced in 1570, but the others are natives of America. 

PARTHENIUM HYSTEROPHORUS, WilliL 
An insignificant plant with very small white flowers ; a native of Jamaica, where it is called wild woitnwood. 
It was introduced in 1728, but having no beauty it has never been grown but in botanic gardens. 

SIMSIA FICIFOLIA, Deo. ; COREOPSIS F(ETIDA, Cav. ; XIMENESIA PCETIDA, K. S. 
A yellow-flowered plant resembling a Coreopsis, but with a very unpleasant smell. A native of Mexico, 
introduced in 1799. 

MATRICARIA CHAMOMILLA, Smith. THE WILD CHAMOMILE. 
This is rather a pretty English weed. M. inodorum, the corn-feverfew, is also pretty, but neither of them are 
thought worth cultivating except in botanic gardens. 

CALENDULA ASTERIAS. F. M. THE STARRY MARYGOLD. 
A most beautiful species, a native of Barbary, introduced in 1836, but at present very little cultivated. We 
do not know where seeds are to be procured. 

CRYPTOSTEMMA CALENDULACEA, A. JJr., Bot, Mag. t. 2252; ARCTOTIS CALENDULACEA, WiOd. 
A very pretty little plant, with bright yellow flowers, and lyrate-shaped leaves. It is a native of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and was introduced in 1752. 
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CHARDINIA ORIENTALIS, 2). Don. ; C. XERANTHEMOIDES, Desf. ; XERANTHEMUM ORIENTALE, WilUL 

A kind of white everlasting flower, a native of the Levant ; introduced in 1713, but very seldom to be met 

with in gardens. 

CENTAUREA PULCHELLA, Deo. 

A very pretty purple flower, a native of Persia, introduced in 1836. 

TRIPTILION CORDIFOLIUM, Log., Bot. Reg. t 853. 
A very curious little plant with white flowers, a native of Chili, introduced in 1823. 

SCOLYMUS MACULATUS, Dec. THE GOLDEN-THISTLE. 
A native of the south of Europe, introduced in 1633. The flowers are yellow. 
There are many other species, but the above are the most ornamental. 



CHAPTER XXXV 



DIPSACEiE. 



E^STRTiAL Character. — Calyx adherent, vith a variable limb. 
Corolla monopetaloua, inserted near the top of the caljcine tube, 
oiually unequal, 4 or 5-cleft. Stamens 4, epipetaloua. Style one, 
simple. Fruit indehiscent, membranous or submentaceous, 1 -celled, 



l-seeded, crowned by the limb of the calyx. Seed pendulous, albumen 
fleshy. Herbs or under shrubs, with alternate or verticellate, variable 
leaves. Flowers disposed in dense heads girded by involucra.-— 
(G. Don,) 



GENUS I. 
KNAUTIA, CoulL THE THUANTIA, 



^^ ^^^^^i^^^^^^t^^^^^^^^t^ 



Lin. Syst. TETRANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Grkbric CBARAcrm. — ^Involucrum of many leaves. Pales none. Receptacles hairy. Involacel girding the fruit, denticulated at the apex. 

Limb of calyx cup-shaped. Corolla 4 or 5.cleft. Stamens 4. — (G. Don,) 



I.— KNAUTIA ORIENTALIS, Lin, THE ORIENTAL THUANTIA. 

Syhomtmbs. — Scabiosa orientalis, Log. ; Enautia trichotoma, | cylindrical, of 5 to 10-erect leaves ; corollas 5 to 10 in each head ; 



Mmnch. 
SnseiFic Character. — Leaves oblong, cut or entire; involucrum 



outer ones radiating, longer than the involucrum ; teeth of involuoel 
12 to 15, very short ; dlis of calyx obsolete. — (G. Don.) 



Desoription, &c. — A very pretty little plant, with pink flowers, looking very much like a kind of Lychnis 
or Silene. It is a native of the Levant, and was introduced in 1713. As it seeds freely and will grow in any 
soil and situation, it has kept its place in gardens, while much handsomer flowers have fallen out of cultivation. 
There are several other annual species, but this is the only kind grown in British gardens. The name of Knautia 
was given to this genus in honour of Dr. Knaut, a Saxon physician, residing at Halle, who died in 1694. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



VALERIANACEiE. 



EascNTUL Character. — Calyx idherent ; limb yamble in the 
different genera. Corolla monopetaloua, usually 5-lobedf bavii^; the 
tube gibbous or spurred at tbe base. Stamens one to five, adnato to 
the corolla at tbe base. Style one, erowned by two or three free or 
confined stigmas. Fruit membraneous or subnocumentaoeous, inde- 



hiscent, crovned by the Jimb of the calyx, one or three-celled ; when 
the latter is the case, the two lateral ones are abortxTe. Seed pendu- 
lous. Albumen none. Annual or perennial herbs, with TaiiaUe, 
opposite, exstipulate leaves, and cymose corymbs of flowers. — (G. 
Don.) 



GENUS I. 
FEDIA, McBncL THE PURPLE-STEMMED VALERIAN, OR LAMB'S-LETTUCE. 



V^M^^tfM^^^I^^M^^^A*^^^ 



Lin. Spti. DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GsHSRic Charactbr. — Limb of calyx with four unequal subulate lobos. Corolla filiform, with an unequally 5-iobed subringent limb. Stamens 

two. Stigma bifid. Fruit spongy, indehisoent, 3-colled. — (G. Don.) 



FEDIA CORNUCOPIiE, Gtertn. THE HORN-LIKE FEDIA. 



SviroNYiaSd — F. incrassata, Manch ; Taleriana comucopiae, Lin. ; 
y. indica, Cltu. 
Enoratinos. — Bot. Reg. t. 155 ; and onr fig. 4, in Plate 38. 



Spkcific CHARACTCR.*^Leaye8 ovate-oblong, toothed; lower ones 
petiolate ; upper ones sessile ; flowers corymbose, in fascicles ; pedun- 
cles thickened, fistular. — (Cr. Don.) 



Description, Sec. — ^This is the plant which is sold in the seed-shops under the name of Horns, from tlie 
carious shape of the seed-pods, which resemble those of the scarlet-flowered Loasa {Caiophora). The plant is 
rather coarse-growing, with a thick purple stem, and heads of rather pretty small pink flowers. It is a native 
of the shores of the Mediterranean, and was introduced in 1596. The seeds should be sown in the open border 
in March, in rather a light soil, and they will require no other care. The name of F6dia is derived from an 
ancient Latin word signifying a kid ; and it is applied to this plant, because goats are said to be fond of browsing 
on it. 



GENUS IL 
PLECTRITIS, Dec. THE PLECTRITIS 



■^»V««WWW^^'V«M^^^^M'V«^ 



Lin. Sy»t. TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Chajucter. — Limb of calyx entire. Corolla gibbous at tbe base in front from a short spur, with a 5-lobed bilabiate limb. 

Stamens 3. Capsule cartilaginous, 1 -celled, 2-winged. — (G. Don.) 



PLECTRITIS CONGESTA, Dec. THE GROWDED-FLOWERED PLECTRITIS, OR PINK VALERIAN. 

Specific CnAaACTEa. — Flowers crowded, in whorls. Bracteos mul- 
tifid, with subulate segments. 



Synokyms. — Yalerianelia congesta, Lindl. 
Engrating. — Bot. Reg. t. 1095. 



Descriptiok, &c. — ^A rather curious plant, with whorls of dark rose-coloured flowers. A native of the 
North-west coast of America, where it was found on the shore near the mouth of the Columhia, and sent home 
by Douglas in 1826. It flowers in July. The seeds should he sown in light soil, and the plants should be often 
watered, but they will require no other care. They will not bear transplanting. 
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GENUS III. 
CENTRA NTHUS, Dufr. THE SPURRED VALERIAN. 



Lin. S!f$t. MONANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GrKNERic CHARACTER. — Limb of calyx inYoluto at the time of 
flowering, but afterwards evolute and deciduous, of many feathered 
bristles. Corolla with a narrow tube, which is spurred at the base, 



and a regular 5-lobed limb. Stamen one. Fruit indehiscent, l>celled, 
and 1-ieeded at maturity.-— (G. Don.) 



CENTRANTHUS CALCITRAPA, Dt^fr. WATER CALTROP- LEAVED SPURRED VALERIAN. 



STXcmrMFS. — Valeriana calitrapa, Lin.; V. annua, Gray;? V. 
orbiculata, i^t^. et Smith. 



Spkcific Character. — Radical leaves ovate, entire, or lyrate; upper 
ones pinnatifid ; flowers rather panicled ; spur very short — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — Closely resembling the beautiful red-spurred Valerian, so common on the chalk cli£& near 
Greenhithe and Gravesend, but with white flowers tinged with pink. A native of the banks of the Mediter- 
ranean, introduced in 1683. The seeds are common in the seed-shops, and they do best sown in light calcareous 
soil, in an open airy situation. They require abundance of light and air, and but little water. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 



HYDROPHYLLACEiE. 



herbs, but hairy like those of Bon^naoeae. Leaves alternate, usually 
lobed, the lower ones opposite. Flowers blue or pink, disposed in 
one-sided, somewhat dichotomous spikes or racemes, which are scarpoid 
before the expansion of the flowers. — (G. Don.") 



EssBirruL Cbaractkr. — Calyx 5-cleft, persistent, the recesses 
between the segments usually furnished ^ith reflexed appendages. 
Corolla monopetalous. Stamens 5, perigynons. Anthers versatile. 
Style bifid. Capsule 2-valved, often 2-ceUed, in consequence of the 
large placenta filling the capsule. Albumen cartilaginous. Elegant 

Description, &c. — This order was comparatively unknown to the lovers of ornamental flowers till the 
beautiful Califomian annuals belonging to it were sent home by Douglas, but now everybody who has seen the 
NemophilcUy EtUocas, and Phacelias^ will feel an interest in the order to which they belong. The name of 
HydrophyUacea is derived from that of the genus Hydrophyllum, literally Water-leaf, in allusion to the plants 
having leaves so curved as to retain .water standing in them. All the plants belonging to the order grow best in 
moist shady situations. 

GENUS I. 
ELLISIA, Lin. THE ELLISIA. 



^^^^^^^^k^i^i^kA^k^k^^^As 



Lin. Sysi. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GsinDuc CHARacTER. — Calyx without appendages. Corolline processes 10, short, or wanting. Stamens rather shorter than the corolla. 

Placentas large, biovulate.— (G. Don.) 



ELLISIA NYCTELEA, Lin. CUT-LEAVED ELLISIA. 

Synonyms. — Polemonium Nyctelea, Ehret. 
Spkcific Charactkr.— Petioles without appendages ; leaves pinnatifid, with cut lobei ; calyx increasing much after florescence. — (G. D(nt.) 

Dbscbiption, &c. — A low plant, with large downy leaves, and star-like flowers, which are white, with very 
small purple dots. It is a native of Yirginia, and was introduced in 1755. The genus was named by Linnasm 
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in honour of his friend and correspondent John Ellis, F.B.S. The plant is now rarely to be met with, and is 
probably lost ; but it deserves to be re-introduced. It is of the easiest culture, as nothing more is necessary than 
to strew the seeds on the ground in any tolerably moist and shady situation, and the plants will need no farther 
care. 



GENUS II. 
NEMOPHILA, Barton. THE NEMOPHILA. 



^^*^k^kM^«^^M^>N#v^»^^^i^ 



Lin. Syst. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GsMERic Charactkr. — Sinuses of the calyx furnished with rcflexcd teeth. Corolline processes 10, short or wanting. Stamens rather shorter 

than the corolla. Placentas kine, 2 to l2-ovulate. — (G. Don.) 

1.— NEMOPHILA PHACELIOIDES, Bart. THE PHACELIA-LIKE NEMOPHILA. 



Sykonyiiic.— N. Nuttallii, Coll. 

Ekgravikgs BoU Mag. t. 2373; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 1, 

t. 32; Bot. Reg. t. 740; Bot. Gard. No. 586; and our Jig. 8, in 
Plate 37. 



Specific Character. — Petioles without appendages ; corolla exceed- 
ing the calyx a little ; sinuses of the calyx famished with lanceolate 
appendages, which equal in length one half of the calyx ; placentas 
hiorulate. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — The flowers are large and of a pale lilac ; the plant has strong stems growing at least 
a foot high, and the calyxes are furnished with narrow leafy appendages. This species was the first Nemopkila 
discoTered, and it was found hy Nuttall in shady places on the hanks of the Missouri in the Arkansas territory, 
in North America. Seeds of it were sent to England in 1822, and it flowered in seTeral gardens ; it was, 
however, soon after lost, and not re-introduced till about 1837. It is still rather scarce, but we saw it flowering 
beautifdlly in the garden of Mrs. Maryatt at Wimbledon House in the summer of 1839, and we there obtained 
the specimen from which our drawing was made. The culture resembles that of other annuals, except that it 
should not be thinned out, and that it should always be kept in the shade. 



2.— NEMOPHILA AURITA, Lindl. THE EAR-SHAPED NEMOPHILA. 



ENORATniGs.-~Bot. Beg. 1601 ; Hot Gard. No. 666 ; and our Jig» 
6, in Plate 37. 



Specific Character. — Petioles auriculatoly dilated at the base ; 
sinuses of the calyx furnished with elongated appendages; corolla 
twice as long as the calyx ; placentas biovulate. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c.— «The beauty of this species depends entirely on the manner in which it is trained, as the 
stems, though thick and rather coarse-looking, are much too weak to support themselves. The flowers are purple, 
and are very pretty when they are displayed to advantage ; the calyx is curiously shaped, and is lengthened oat into 
large appendages, something like those that distinguish the genus Malope from the genus Malva. The leaves are 
very strongly marked ; they are somewhat arrow-shaped, and deeply lobed, the lobes pointing towards the stems ; 
they are also ear-shaped at the base. This species is a native of California, where it was discovered and sent 
home by Douglas in 1831, and as it seeds freely it is now common in the seed-shops. The seeds should be sown 
as soon as they are ripe, in order that they may stand the winter, or in January or February, as the young plants 
are quite hardy and bear cold better than they do heat. When they come up they should be thinned out to 
three or four in each patch, and a slight frame formed of three painted sticks, placed in the centre, or over them, 
to which the stems may be tied. Sometimes only one plant is left, and this is trained to a pyramidal ladder-like 



i 
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frame, made of slender strips of laths. Of eoarse, the mauner of training may vary according to taste ; and the 
plant looks Tery well nailed against a wall or wooden paling : all that is necessary is to give it some support, as 
it not only never flowers well if it is suflered to lie on the ground, but the stems, which are very succulent, soon 
become rotten and decay. When well trained, and grown in a moist shady situation, the flowers will not only 
be large and beautiful, but will be produced in greater abundance and for a much longer period than is generally 
the case with the Califomian annuals. 



3.— NEMOPHILA INSIGNIS, Doug. THE SHOWY NEMOPHILA. 



Specific Chaiucter. — Petioles without appcndnges ; corolla twice 
as loDg as the calyx; placeutas 10 to 12-ovulate. — (G. Don.) 



Engiutikcs.— Bot. Reg. t. 1713 ; Bot. Ma^. t. 3485 ; Swt. Brit. 
Flow. Card. Sntl ser., t. 3*29; Bot. Gard. No. 635 ; Paxt. Mag. of 
Bot. Tol. iii. p. l.'il : and our fig, 7. in Plate 37. 

Description, &c. — It is not possible to imagine a more beautiful blue than is displayed in this lovely little 
flower. It is like the finest ultra-marine, softened in the centre into white ; and a bed of it has a most beautiful 
effect in a geometrical flower-garden, where the beds are designed each to present a rich mass of colour, and to 
be strongly contrasted with each other. In such a garden, where the scarlet is represented by the Verbena 
Melindres pegged down so as to cover the bed ; the purple by the Petunia phoenicea ; the white by Petunia 
njfctaginifolia ; and the yellow by Lasthenia glahrata or calif omica^ the blue may be fiUe^ with equal effect by 
the Nemophila insignia ; and such a garden, well kept (like that at Dropmore), with a bright sun shining on it, 
will present a blaze of beauty almost too dazzling for the eye to rest on. In all gardens, however, this NemophUa 
IS exceedingly valuable for the extraordinary beauty of its flowers ; and, accordingly, it has become an almost 
universal favourite. It is a native of California, where it was found by Douglas in 1832. Common, however, 
as this plant now is, and easy as its culture appears, there are some difficulties in it which it is necessary to 
guard against. The name of the genus Nemophila^ which signifies literally a lover of the woods, seems to point 
out the kind of situation in which all the species should be placed ; but at the same time, it is found by experience, 
that in a very dark and shaded situation they will not long continue to thrive. The fact is, that the blossoms 
do not expand well unless they have plenty of light, though the roots of all the Nemophilas being very weak, 
and their stems just at the collar very slender, the plants are easily destroyed if these tender parts are ever suffered 
to become too dry. A few hours'* bright sunshine on the collar of a plant of Nemophila inngnis will be sufficient 
to kill it, however large and thriving it may be, as the roots will wither as soon as they become thoroughly dry, 
and there is not vigour enough in the collar to enable it to throw out fresh roots. Thus many persons who have 
grown the Nemophila insignis, have been surprised to find their plants die while yet full of buds, and before they 
have ripened a single seed; and that this death has taken place suddenly, and without any apparent cause. 
Fresh seeds have been procured and sown, they have rapidly germinated, and, in a month or six weeks, have 
produced flowers, which have contuiued for a long time in beauty, and been followed by a succession of others, 
even to the middle of winter. The reason for this apparent contradiction exists in the greater power of the sun 
on the roots of the early flowering plants ; while those of the second sowing, not coming to perfection before 
autumn, were less likely to be injured by the drought and heat. Notwithstanding the necessity which thus 
evidently exists for keeping the roots of the Nemophilas moist and in the shade, it must be observed, not only 
that the flowers require sun, but that too much moisture at the roots, without proper drainage, is apt to make 
the collar rot, in which case the plants damp off. The best way of guarding against both evils is to make 

p p 
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several sowings of the Nemaphila throughout the year, so that there may be spring-flowering, 8aInmer-floweriI)<^ 
and autumn-flowering plants. For the first of these, Nemophila imiffnis succeeds exceedingly well treated like 
the other Califomian annuals, as directed under the head of Leptoiiphan (see p. 156). It would also probably 
succeed admirably, grown singly in a pot and frequently shifted, as directed for Rhodanthe MangUtii (see p. 199) ; 
and for the summer-flowering planes care must be taken to peg down the stems, so that they and the leaves may 
always cover the collar, and to prevent the earth about the roots from ever becoming quite dry. 



4.— NEMOPHILA ATOMARIA, Fisch. et Meyer. THE SPECKLED NEMOPHILA. 



Emgratings. — Bot. Reg. 1940; Swt. BriU Flow. Gard. 2n(l »er., 

t. 376 ; Pazt. Mag. of Bot. vol. ▼. p. 99 ; and our Jig. 5, in Plate 37. 

Specific Character. — Leavefl opposite, pinnatifid ; lobet 5 to 9, 



almost entire; peduncles axillary, elongated,; corolla roUUe, vith a 
Tery pilose bottom, and obovate segments ; placentas about lO-ovulate; 
seeds strophiolate, smooth. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — This species closely resemble N. insi^is^ except in the colour of the flower, which is 
white, dotted or speckled with very small purple spots, which are so dark that they appear at a little 
distance to be black. N. atomaria is a native of the Russian colony of Ross in New California, and seeds of it 
were sent to England from the botanic garden at St. Petersburgh in 1836. Like all the Nemophilas, it requires 
a shady situation, and to be grown in peat or some other very light soil ; and indeed its culture may be exactly 
the same as that of N. imignU. 



^^^0^ft0^0^^^^t^t0^^^^^^^t^^^^^0t0i^^^^im^^^ 



OTHER SPECIES OF NEMOPHILA. 



N. PARVIFLORA, Doug, 

The flowers are said to be very small, but their colour is not mentioned. The species is a native of the 

North-west coast of America, and was introduced in 1826, but it appears to have been soon after lost, and not to 

be now in the country. 

N. MENZIESII, Hook, et Am. 

This species is said to have blue flowers, and to be a native of Chili, but it does not appear to liave been 

introduced. 



GENUS III. 
EUTOCA, R. Br. THE EUTOCA. 



^^^^>^^^>^^t^^^^^^*^*^ 



Lin, Sgsi. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
Qnouc Ghaxaca. — CorolU d«dduons, ovariam pilose. Placentas linear, 4, or many-OTiilate. Capsule half 2-celled.— (G. Don,) 



l.—EUTOCA VISCIDA, BerUh. THE CLAMMY EUTOCA. 



Syhomtjb, — ^E. vitcosa, Hook. 

ENORAViMoe.— Bot. Reg. t. 1808 ; Bot. Mag. t. 3572 ; Swt. Brit. 
Flow. Card. 2nd ser., t. 3f)8 ; Bot. Card. No. 569 ; and our Jig. 2, 
in Plate 37. 



Spkific Cbaaactch. — Clothed with clammy pilli; flt«nn erect, 
branched ; leayea cordate-ovate, a little angular, tcrrated ; racemes 
elongated, forked and simple ; plaoentu many-ovulate. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c.— An upright coarae-growing plant, with flowers of a most vivid and intensely dark bine. 
The leaves are coarse and of a dull green, and the whole plant is entirely covered with daminy hairB, which, as 
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Dr. Lindley observes in the Bot. Reg., have '^ little black heads filled with a viscid secretion, and stick to the 
fingers like those of the Henbane; these are so crowded about the pedicels as to give them quite a sooty 
appearance." With regard to the flowers, Dr. Lindley observes in the same place that he knows ^' of no plant 
better adapted for bouquets ; for it will go on growing and flowering in water for two or three weeks after being 
gathered." This species is a native of California, where it was foimd by Douglas, and introdnced in 1834. The 
seeds should be sown in very poor gravelly or sandy soil, to prevent the plants from producing more leaves than 
flowers. The plants are quite hardy, and require no other care. 



2.--EUT0CA FRANKLENIl, R. Br. CAPTAIN FRANKLIN'S EUTOCA. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 2985 ; and our^. 4, in Plate 37. 
Specific Chabactkr. — Erect ; leaves pinnatifid, or bipinnatifid; ovula 20 or more to each placenta. — (C Don,) 

Description, &c. — This species has small pale blue flowers, produced in racemes, arising from the axils of the 
leaves, and a good deal resembling those of a Polemonium. The flowers themselves, though small, are pretty, 
from the bright clear blue of the corolla contrasting strongly with the golden hue of the anthers. The stem of 
the plant is erect, and rather stifl", having scarcely any branches, and the root is fusiform with very few fibres* 
It is a very interesting plant, Sir W. J. Hooker observes in the Bot. Mag., from its having been '' discovered by 
Dr. Richardson during the first over-land arctic expedition, growing abundantly amongst trees that had been 
destroyed by fire, on the banks of the Mississippi," and also by Mr. Drummond, '^ in burnt woods, extending from 
the Great Rapid to the Rocky Mountains." It was introduced in 1827, but we fear it is lost, as we do not 
know where seeds of it are now to be procured. 



3.— EUTOCA DIVARICATA, Benth. THE SPREADING EUTOCA. 

Engraving. — Bot. Reg. t. 1784. 
Specific Character. — Stems dichotomously divaricate ; leaves all orate^ undivided ; placentas 12 — 20-ovulat6.^-(^tfn/A.) 

Description, &c. — A very pretty little plant, with bright violet flowers softening into white in the centre. 
It has a decumbent spreading stem, but it will not bear pegging down so as to cover a bed, on account of the 
brittleness of its stems. It is a native of California, and was introduced in 1835. 



4.— EUTOCA MENZIESII, R. Br. MR. MENZIES' EUTOCA. 



Synonymcs — E. inultiflora, Doug, ; E. congesta, Lehm, 
Enoratings.— Bot. Reg. t. 1 180 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2nd ser., 



Specific Character. — Ert»ct, hispid ; leaves linear, or lanceolate, 
quite entire, sometimes trifid, or pinnatiii'l ; placentas 20, or many- 



t- 3:^ ; and uixr Jig. 3, in Plate 37. ' ovulate.— (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A very beautiful species, with a profusion of violet-coloured flowers. Like all the 
Eutocas, it produces a great quantity of seeds ; the name of Eutoca signifying fruitful, and that circumstance 
constituting the chief botanical difiPerence between the genera Eutoca and Nemophila. E. Menziesii was found 
by Douglas on the banks of the Columbia, growing in open situations, fully exposed to the sun ; and it was named 
by Dr. Brown in compliment to our much esteemed friend Archibald Menzies, Esq. It was introduced in 1826. 
Seeds of this species are common in the seed-shops, and they only require sowing in a dry sandy soil, and in an 
open situation exposed to the sun. As the Eutocas do not thrive in stiff soil, whenever the natural soil of the 
garden in which they are to be sown is of t)iat nature, a barrowful of sand should be procured, and a pit ducr in 

ff2 
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the border about a foot in diameter, and to the same depth, which should be filled with sand, mixed with a small 
proportion of the common soil of the garden, and in which the seeds of the Eutoca should be sown. This should 
be done wherever a patch of these flowers is required ; and a similar hole should be dug and filled with peat for 
every patch of NetnopkUas, Eutoca Menziesii is of a compact and somewhat dwarf habit of growth, and from 
this circumstance, and the profusion of its flowers, it is well adapted to form a mass of colour in one of the beds 
of a regular flower-garden. 

5.— EUTOCA WRANGELIANA, Fisch. et Meyer. BARON WRANGEL'S EUTOCA. 



entire. Corollas about twice as loog as the calyx, and about equal in 
length to the stamens. Placentas 8 — 10-ovulatc. — (G. Don,) 



F.4«RjiTiKGs. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2nd Scr., t. 362; Paxt. 
Mag. of Bot., vol. 5, p. IU9 ; and oxa fig, 1, in Plate 37. 

SPKCiric Cbaractkr. — Diffuse, do <vny. Leaves orate, acute, quite 

Description, &g. — A very handsome species, with dark purplish hlu3 flowers, and a dwarf compact habit 
of growth. It is a native of the Russian colony of Ross in New California, and seeds were sent to this country 
from St. Petersburg in 1836. It was named by Fischer and Meyer, in honour of a Swedish nobleman, who 
was employed by the Russian government in exploring the North West coast of North America. Seeds are 
common in the seed-shops, and the culture is the same as that of the other Californian annuals (see p. 156.) 
When sown in the open border, it will grow well in any common garden soil. 



'*^*^*^^^^i^-^S^*i^*^*^tf^^^^^^^0^^^^^^^^0^^^t0%0^m 



OTHER SPECIES OF EUTOCA. 



E. DOUGLASSII, Benih, 
The leaves grow nearly all near the root, and the flower-stalks ascend nearly naked, with a cluster of flowers 
at the top. The flowers are of the same size and colour as those of Nemophila insi^nis. A native of California, 

not yet introduced. 

E. CUMINGIl, Benih 

Has small flowers, and is a native of the Andes of Chili. 

E. BRACHYLOBA, Benth. 

This is probably the same species as E, Cumingii^ modified by its being a native of a colder climate, as it was 
found wild in California by Douglas. Neither of these specied is introduced. 

E. PAKVIFLORA, R, Br, ; PHACELIA PARVIFLORA, Purth ; POLEMONIUM DUBIUM. WiUd, 

The flowers are small, and of a pale blue ; and the plant, which is a native of Pennsylvania, was introduced 

in 1826. 

E. MEXICANA, Benih. 

. Resembles E, parviflora^ but has larger flowers. A native of Mexico, not introduced. 

E. GRANDIPLORA, Benih. 
Flowers an inch and a half in diameter ; leaves large and wrinkled. A native of California, where it was 
found by Douglas. Introduced in 1838 ; there are seeds at Charlwood's. 



^ ' '-'f. ifn/f.-f mjug^ f>. Qic^m-m nut^/h^ 
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E. PHACELIOIDES, Benth. 
Closely resembling a species of Phacelia. A native of California. 

E. LOASiEFOLIA, BentK 
Erect, and with almost the habit of a Phacelia. Every part of the plant is covered with long stiff hairs 
intermixed with clammy down. It is a native of California, where it was discovered by Douglas. 



GENUS IV. 
PHACELIA, Just. THE PHACELIA. 



Lin, Syti. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
Gsmauc CBAmicmu— Corolla deciduous. OTariam pilose. Pkcenias linear, 2-oynlate. Capsule falsely two-eellcd. — (G. Don.) 

Dbscbiption, &c. — ^The difference between this genus and Eutoca is very slight ; and it consists principally 
in the greater quantity of seeds contained in the capsule of the Entocas. The name Phacelia signifies a fascicle, 
or bundle, and it was given to the genus in reference to the flowers being produced in fascicles. 



1<-PHACELIA TANACETIFOLIA, Benth. THE TANSY-LEAVED PHACELIA. 



E]fORaTiNos._Bot. Reg. t. 1696; Bot. Mag. t 3703; Swt. Brit. 
Flow. Gard« 2nd Ser. t. 360 ; snd our>;^. 3, in Plate 38. 
Snacxric Charactbii.— Clothed inth scabrous pubescence or hispid. 



Leaves bipinnatifid. Leaflets oblong, dentately pinnatifid. Caljcine 
segments oblong-linear, hispid. Stamens exserted. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^The appearance of this plant is yery remarkable from the bundles or rather strings of 
flowers which appear to haye been just unrolled, the long black hairs with which eyery part of it is coyered, and 
the stamens which project far beyond the corollas of the flowers. Indeed, though the plant is by no means 
remarkable for its beauty, few persons see it for the first time without being struck with it. The flowers are of 
a pale purple or yiolet, and are pretty in themselyes ; but the whole plant has a coarse and weedy aspect. It is 
quite hardy, and will thriyo in any soil and situation ; and as the stem is sufliciently strong to keep it erect, it 
requires no care but sowing. A slight yariety of this species is sometimes called P. Upinnatifida in the nurseries. 



2.— PHACELIA CONGESTA, Hook. THE CROWDED-FLOWERED PHACELIA. 



Ex6BATXKOB.~Bou Msg. t. 3452 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard., 2nd 
Ser. t. 827 ; Bot. Gard. t. 632 ; and onrfig. 2, in Plate 38. 

SpKiric Chaiuctbii. — Clothed with hairy down, intermixed with 



bristlj hairs. Leaves bipinnatifid. Segments ovate-oblong, acnte, 
deeply serrated ; calycine segments linear-lanceolate, acnte. Stamens 
exserted. — (G. Don.) 



Descbiption, &c. — A pretty plant with pale blue flowers, and almost trifid leayes. It is a natiye of Texas, 
in Mexico, whence it was sent home by Drummond ; it is howeyer quite hardy, and will grow in any soil and 
situation. 

P. VINIFOLIA, Past. Mag. of Bot, toI. t. p. 121 ; and onr^. 1, in Plate 38. 

This plant appears yery nearly allied to P. eongSsta^ and is probably only a yariety of that species. The 
specific name should probably have been Yitifolia, signifying Yine-leayed. The seed from which it was raised 
was sent by Drummond from Texas ; and the plant was first raised in the Manchester Bot. Oard. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



BOKAGINACEiE. 



EssEVTUL Character. — Cal^z usually 5-partod, persistent. Corolla 
mooopetaloas, usually 5-cleft, imbricate in sestiTation. Stamens usually 
5. Fruit of four distinct or combined acbenia. Albumen none. 



Herbs or shrubs, barsh from asperities, with alternate ezstipulate 
leaves, and haviog the flowers generally disposed in one tided spikes or 
racemes, seldom in panicles or corymbs. — (G. Don,) 



GENUS I. 
CERINTHE, Toum. HONEYWORT. 

Lin. SyaL PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gkkbric Character. — Corolla tubular ; throat naked. Anthers hastate, connected, having the lobes spirally twisted at the base. Nuts 2, 

2-celled, or 4, coiubined by twos, imperforated at the base. — (G. Don.) 



1.— CERINTHE MAJOR, Lin. THE GREATER HONEYWORT. 



SYMONYMn. — C. glabra, MiU, ; C. glauca, Mtench. 
£moratiicg8. — Bot. Mag t. 333 ; and owjlg. 5, in Plate 38. 
SpEapic Character. — Stem branched. Leaves cordate- ovate, 



denticulately ciliated. Corollas ventricose at top, 5-toothed. Teeth 
very short, acuminated, reflezed. — (G. Don.) 



Descriphon, &c. — A plant, the flowers of which are more carious than beautiful ; but they are said to 
abound in honey, and hence the English name Cerinthe signifies Wax-flower. The species is a native of the 
south of Europe and Barbary ; and it was formerly so common in Italy, that Yirgil calls it, '^ that ignoble weed 
Cerinthe." It was introduced in 1596. Seeds are common in all the seed-shops, and no particular care is 
required either in sowing them, or in the after culture of the plant. 

OTHER SPECIES OF CERINTHE- 



C. ASPERA, Roih. 
This species is distinguished by. its leaves being rough with white warts. The corollas are long, and yellow, 
with a brownish purple tube. It is a native of the south of Europe, and was introduced in 1633. 

C. RETORTA, SmUh. 
This species has its leaves beset with white warts on both surfaces. It is a native of the Peloponnesus, and 
was introduced in 1825. The flowers are small, with a yellow tube and a violet-coloured limb. There are two 
other annua] species, C purpurea and C. alpina^ but they have not been introduced. 



GENUS II. 
ECHIUM, Plimj. VIPER^S BUGLOSS. 



LbL Syit. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Crasuctsr. — Corolla funnel-shaped. Throat wide, naked. Segments of the limb in many species unequal. Nuts turbinate, 

gigartoid, scabrous. — (G. Don,) 

Descriptiom, &c. — All the species have showy flowers, somewhat variable in colour, and frequently chaogio^ 
from blue to pink, like the difiPerent kinds of Bugloss (Anchnsa). The name of Echium is derived from €chi»y 
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ft Tiper ; and the seeds of the plant are not only supposed to resemble the head of that reptile, but the juice of 
any plant of the genus was formerly thought a certain cure for a yipei's bite. 



1.— ECHIUM AUSTRALE, Lam. THE SOUTHERN VIPER'S BUGLOSS. 



Stkontioes. — E. diffuaum, Smith ; £. grandiflorum, De^, ; E. 
mftcrantham, Rmm. et Schultm, 

Engbatimos.— ^wt. BriL Flow. Card. t. 101 ; and our fig. 6, in 
Plato 38. 



SpBciric CBAnAcmu — Stom herbaceous, pilose. Leaves oTate^ 
attenuated at both ends. Corollas equalling the stamens, which are 
villous at the apex. — ((?. Don,) 



DESCRipnoN, &c. — This plant grows about a foot or eighteen inches high, with numerous stems, rising from 
the same root, so as to make the plant spread widely. The leaves are ovate, tapering at both ends ; and with 
the upper side covered with small white tubercles, while the under side, which is strongly veined, is clothed 
with small rigid hairs. The flower-stalks have the flowers all on one side, and lengthen as the flowers expand. 
The flower is large, tubular, and of a reddish purple, changing to blue as it fades, strongly ribbed, and hairy. 
The stamens are shorter than the tube of the flower, but the style, which is red, projects beyond it. This species 
is a native of the south of Europe, and was introduced in 1824, but modifications of it under different names 
have been introduced at various periods. The seeds may be procured at Charl wood's, and other seed-shops, and 
they should be sown in patches of only a few seeds together, in March or April ; thinning the plants out when 
they come up so as not to leave more than three in a patch, and these may be afterwards again thinned out to 
one ; or rather, the three may be taken up and spread widely apart. The reason for this is, that when the 
plants are allowed room, they will spread widely in all directions ; but when left near together, they become 
drawn up and straggling. All the Echiums should be grown in a warm dry border, open to the sun. £. grandi- 
florum^ Desf., appears to be the same as this species. 



2.— ECHIUM VIOLACEUM, Lin. THE VIOLET-COLOURED VIPER'S BUGLOSS. 



Sthontmis. — E. creticum, Lam,^ not of Lin, ; E. floribundum, 
Leh. ; ? E. plantagineum, Lin. 
SpcaFic Charactrr. — Stem lierbaceous, branched ; lower leaves 



oblong; upper ones lanceolate, cordate at the base, stem-clasping, 
hispid from strigas ; spikelets simple, elongated ; stamens about equal 
in length to the corolla, which is irregular. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — The principal apparent difference between this species and E. aurtrale is, that the flowers 
are blue with a tinge of violet, instead of reddish : there is, however, another rather important difference, which 
is, that the root of E. molaceum is fusiforin, and that consequently this species will not bear transplanting, except 
when very young. It is a native of the south of Europe, and was introduced in 1658. The culture is the same as for 
E. autirale^ except that three plants may be left in a patch together ; and that, as they grow firom one foot to two 
feet high, they look best tied to slender stakes. Seeds may be had at Charlwood's, and other seed-shops. 
E. plantagineum differs very little from this species, except in the colour of the flowers, which are either white or 
purple, and always reddish before they expand. The flowers of E. floribundum are blue, and the plant is a 
native of North America. 



^^^^^^I^^^^»^^MM^^»<M^^^M^V^»MM^» 



OTHER SPECIES OF ECHIUM. 



E. MARITIMUM, WiM. 
Flowers blue. A native of the shores of the Mediterranean. Introduced in 1815. 
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E. TENUE, Roih, 
Flowers small, and of a fine blue, reticulately veined. A native of Barbary. Introdaced in 1824. 

E. PARVIFLORUM, Mmneh, 
Root fibrous. Stems many, and procumbent. Tubercles on the leaves white, and hairy. Flowers blae. 
A native of the shores of the Mediterranean. Introduced in 1798. 



GENUS IIT. 
NONEA, M(mch. THE ALKANET. 

Lin. Sy»L PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GsNDiic Ch4Ractkr. — Cftlvx at length inflated. Corolla fuuiicI-Bhapcd ; tube straight ; threat bearded. Stamens indoied. Stigma ample. 

Nuts with parallel sttipci. — {G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — The species now included in the genus Nonea were removed from the genus AnckuMU 
because their flowers are tube-shaped like the Convohulut^ while those of tlic Anehusa are flat or salver-shaped ; 
and because there is a difference in the fruit. The root of one of the perennial species is used for dyeing. 



1.— NONEA VERSICOLOR, Swi. THE CHANGE ABLE-COLOURED ALKANET. 

Symomtmrs. — Anehusa rersicolor, Steo. ,* Lycopsis rosea, Reuh, i Specific Chahactkr. — Pilo<o or strigosc ; stems prostrate ; leaves 
EN6iuTiMo.^Bot. Mag. t. 3477. i obtuse ; corollas equal. — (G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — The flowers of this plant are remarkable for the striking changes of colour that they 
undergo. They are red in the bud ; then they turn to reddish -purple when they first expand ; and afterwiDrdB to 
a bright blue with a yellow eye, like a small convolvulus, which indeed the shape of the flower greatly resembles. 
The plant is a native of Caucasus, and was introduced in 1820. Seeds may be purchased in the seed-shops nnd^ 
the name of Anehusa versicolor, and they may be sown in any common garden soil, as tliey arc so hardy that they 
will grow in any soil and situation. 



OTHER SPECIES OF NONEA. 



There are several other annual species, with pink, yellow, white, very dark purple, and striped flowos, all 
of which are said to have been introduced, but none of them are common in British gardens. Tlie most remark- 
able are : — N, picta, with blue flowers, marked with dark blue veins ; a procumbent plant, introduced in 180O 
from Siberia. N, cUicUa, a native of the Levant, introduced in 1804, and having dark yellow flowers. N. rofas, 
a procumbent plant, with rose-coloured flowers, introduced from Siberia in 1823. N. deeumbms, with very dark 
purple flowers, having a yellowish tube ; a native of the south of Europe, introduced in 1686 ; and AT. hU&L^ » 
native of France, with pale yellow flowers ; introduced in 1805. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

— • — 

LABIAT.E. 



Emential CHA&Acmu — Calyx penistent, 5-cleft, or five to ten- 
toothed, regular or bilabiate. Corolla monopetalous, tubular, ^iih a 
bilabiate limb. Stamens 4, ditlynamous, two of which are sometimes 
sterile, inserted under the liuuses of the lower lip. Stigma bifid. 



Fruit of 4 or fewer distinct achenia. Albumen usually waotiog 
Leaves opposite, and ezstipulate. Flowers opposite, verticillate, or 
capitate, or spicate racemose or solitary; axillary or terminal. — 
(G. Don.) 



GENUS I. 
SALVIA, Lin. THE SAGE. 



^^^^^^^^^^■^^^^f^^^^^*^^^^^^ 



Lin. SysL DI.VNDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
Gminuc Charactkr. — Connective drawn out under the inscnion, and naked or bearing a cell behind. — (G. Don,) 



1.— SALVIA FOLIOSA, Benth, THE LEAFY SAGE. 



few-flowered ; whorls about 6-flowered, remote ; calyx ovate, pnbot- 
cent, the upper lip entire, and the teeth of the lower lip ovate, acute ; 
corolla half ns long again as the calyx ; tube enclosed, ventricose ; 
middle lobe of the lower lip emai^nate; style glabrous. — (G. Don,) 



STNONTins. — S. rbomlifulia, Ruiz et Pavon ; S. pilosa, Fahl. 

Engravings.— Bot Reg. t. 1429 ; and on fi<j. 5, in Plaic 39. 

Specific CHARACTi-n — Stem herbaceous, erect, branched, pubescent; 
leaves pctiolate, broad-ovate, or rhomboid, subcordate at the base, 
pubescent ; floral leaves ovate-lanceolate, deciduous ; racemes simple, 

Description, &c. — A rather pretty plant with blue flowers, a native of Mexico, whence it was sent to 
England in 1830 by Mr. Graham, to whom we are also indebted for Scdvia fulgens^ and other handsome species 
of the genus. It is quite hardy, and requires no other culture than sowing, and thinning out the plants if they 
should come up too thickly. We do not know where seeds can be obtained. 



2.— SALVIA HORMINUM, Lin. THE PURPLE-TOPPED CLARY. 



rather than longer than the calyxes ; uppermost ones membranaceoiisly 
dilated, coloured, comose. Racemes simple. Whorls distant, about 
6-flowercd. Calyx pubescent, reflezed in the mature state, and pli- 
cately striated ; teeth of the lower lip lanceolate, acute. Corolla one- 
half longer than the calyx, with an enclosed tube.— -(G. Don.) 



STKoifYUBS. — S. colorata, Tkore ; Horminum sativum, MUl. ; 
H. coloratum, Mcench. 

Varikty. — S. H. 2. rubra, the red-topped Clary. 

Specific Character. — Stem erect, villous. Leaves petiolate, oval- 
oblong, rounded at the base, or cunrated, obtuse, crenated, villous ; 
saperior ones ovat^cordate ; floral leaves very brood, acute, permanent, 

Description, &c. — These plants are cultivated not for their flowers, but for the vivid colour of their bracteas, 
which in the species are of a bright purple, and in the variety, pink. The flowers are quite insignificant. Seeds 
are common in the seed-shops, and when once sown, the plants require no after culture. 



^^** * ^ "• | *'^^"W^^^'~^^"*WWM"W >« 'V ^ "^'WW^XT_«^-C 



OTHER ANNUAL SPECIES OF SALVIA. 



S. VIRIDIS, Lin, 
Thb species closely resembles the purple and red-topped Clary, except that its bracteas are of a vivid light 
green. The flowers are small and blue. It is a native of the shores of the Mediterranean, in dry, gravelly 
places, and was introduced in 17*^9. 

S. LANCEOLATA, fVilld. 
A native of Mexico, with narrow leaves and blue flowers ; introduced in 1813. 

There are several other species marked as annuals in botanical books, but most of them have not been intro- 
duced ; the others are, properly speaking, biennials, as they never flower till the second year after sowing. 

Q o 
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OENUS II. 
DRACOCEPHALUM, Lin. THE DRAGON'S HEAD. 



^MM^iM**MMMMM*^^»»^^^^ 



lAn. SyMt. BIDYNAMIA GYMNOSPEHMIA. 
Osmme CflAiucmu — Gblyz bilabiate, or tbe upper tooth it laige, or the bracteaa are ciliately toothed. — (G. Don.) 



1.— DRACOCEPHALUM CANESCENS, Lin. THE WOOLLY-LEAVED DRAGON'S HEAD. 



SmomrMB. — ^Zomia caneioentf Mtenth. 

Ekoratimos.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Oard. t. 38 ; and our fig. 3, in 
PUte 39. 

Sphcipic CHAaACTER.— -Stem erectish, branched, clothed with fine 
hoarj tomentum. Leaves petiolate, lower ones ovate or oblong, rather 



deeply crenated; floral ones lanceolate, almost qnite endre, all 
canescent from fine tomentum. Whorls distinct, diqweed in long 
racemes, usually 6-flowered. Brscteas ovate-cnneated, aiiatately- 
toothed. Calyx hoary, having the upper tooth ovate, and the loww 
one lanceolate. Corolla twice as long as the calyx.^— {6. ZKm.) 



Description, &c. — ^A Tery showy, yigorous-growing plant, about two feet high, and spreading in propor- 
tion. The leaves are white, from the down with which they are clothed ; and the flowers, which are of a yeiy 
dark purplish blue, are produced in great abundance. The species is a native of the Levant, whence it was 
introduced in 1711 • The seeds should be sown early in March, and the plants, when they come up, should be 
transplanted so as to stand singly, as they require a great deal of room. 



^MMA^^*^k^iMM«t#V«#^^W^^V^^W^'^'^M#^^'^M 



OTHER SPECIES OF DRACOCEPHALUM. 



D. MOLDAVICUM, Lin. ; MOLDAVICA PUNCTATA, Mmnch. 

This species, which is generally called Moldavian halm in British gardens, has either blue or white flowers, and 
a very strong smell. It is a native of eastern Siberia, and it was introduced before 1596. The seeds, which are 
common in all the seed-shops, should be sown in the beginning of March, and the young plants pricked out 
singly. 

There are several other kinds of annual Draoocephalums, but they difier very little from each other, and they 
are none of them common in British gardens. 



GENUS III. 
PHYSOSTEGIA, Bmth. THE PHYSOSTEGIA, 



■>^^^^^^^»^>^^>^^»^»^>^>^>^^^ 



Lin. SftS. DIDYNAMIA GYMNOSPERMIA. 
Gnimo CiujucTKE. — Calyx ohieurely veined, inflated after florescence. Corolla much exserted, with an ample throats— TG. on. ) 



PHYSOSTEGIA TRUNCATA, Benth. THE BLUNT-CALYXED PHYSOSTEGLA. 

EifGSAViifas.— Hot Mag. t. 3494 ; and our fig. 1, in Plate 39. 
Spbcific CBAaACTBa^— Calyx truncate, obscurely 3 — 5-lobcd. Lol)es veiy broad, denticulated. — {Sentk.) 

DsscRipnoN, &c. — ^A very showy plant, growing nearly two feet high, and produchig several spikes of its 
very elegant and delicately-marked flowers. It is a native of Texas, where it was found by Drummond in 
1834, and seeds sent to the GUsgow Botanic Garden. Though at first supposed to be a perennial, it proves to 
be decidedly an annual, and only requires the same culture as the annual kinds of Dracocephaium, 
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GENUS IV. 
MOLUCELLA, Lin. MOLUCCA BALM. 



%0^^^^,^u^^^^^0^^^^*^^^^m0^ 



Lin. Sjfti. DIDYNAMIA GYMNOSPBRMIA. 
Gionauc Chaeagtbi. — Limb of calyx amplet oblique, with &— 10 mucroncB or spines. Filaments naked at the base.*— (G. Don,} 



1.— MOLUCELLA LEVIS, Lin. THE SMOOTH MOLUCCA BALM. 

SwoirTifS.— Molucella levis, Riv. I Specific CnAiucTEit. Limb of calyx large, roembranaceeas, sub- 

ICKoiuyiiiGe. — Bot Mag. t. 1852 ; and ovuflg. 4, in Plate 39. I pentagonal, with 5 very short macrones or teeth. — (G. Don.) 

Descriftion, &c. — The pretty pink and white flowers appear seated in their large calyxes ; and underneath 
each calyx is a singular whorl of spiny bracteso. The whole plant has a strong smell. It is a native of Syria, 
and it was first cultivated in England in 1570, by L' Obel, botanist to James I. It requires to be sown on a 
hotbed, and planted out in May, when it will flower in July or August. 



2.— MOLUCELLA SPINOSA, Lin. THE SPINY MOLUCCA BALM. 

Symonymks. — M. armata, SiA. ; Chasmonia incisa, Pred, ; SpBcinc Chajuctbr. — Limb of calyx short, coriaceoas sub-bila- 

Molucca spinosa, Memch. I Wate, with 8 spines.— (G. Don.) 

RvGRAYiNo. — Bot. Reg. t. 1244. I 

Description, &c. — A very coarse-growing plant, with a square stem, and white gaping flowers, with 
cnriously cut, thorn-like cal3rxes. The leaves are on long footstalks, and they are deeply cut, and covered with 
spines. It is a native of the shores of the Mediterranean, and was introduced in 1596. It has, however, been 
lost and re- introduced several times. It is quite hardy, and only requires sowing in the open air. We do not 
know where seeds of this species are to be obtained. 



GENUS V. 
AMETHYSTEA, Lin. THE AMETHYSTEA. 

Lin. Syti. DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
Gbkbric Ciu&Acnca. — Superior stamens abortive. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^This genus differs very slightly from that of Toucrium, the Germander. 



AMETHYSTEA C(ERULEA, Lin. THE BLUE AMETHYSTEA. 



cled, loose, racemosely pauicled. Braeteas minute. Calyxes erect, 
bluish, quite glabrous, with lanceolate, acate teeth. Oorolk Une, 
scarcely exceeding the calyx.— (G. Don.) 



EmMTncGfl. — Bot. Mag. t. 2448 ; and onr^. 2, in Plate 39. 
SpEcinc Charactu. — Herb erect, branched, glabrous, often bluish, 
petiolate, 3 — 5-parted; segments obloiig-lanceolaie, deeply 
toothed ; floral leaves smaller ; upper ones minute. Cymes pedun- 

Description, &c. — The stem is square and purplish, growing from one foot to two feet high ; the leaves are 
three-parted and on channelled footstalks ; the flowers are small, blue, and in leafy corymbs ; and the whole 
plant is very fragrant. It is a native of Siberia, introduced in 17^9, and quite hardy, growing well in any soil 
or situation. Seeds are in all the seed-shops ; and the only care necessary is to transplant the young plants 
while in the seed-leaf^ as they will not bear it afterwards. 

ao2 
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CHAPTER XL. 



PEDALINE.^. 

EasnrruL Character.— Cal^x 5-pftrted. Corolla bilabiate. Stamens i ipurious cells. Seeds pendulous. Albumen none. Erect branched 
4, didTnamons. OTariurn surrounded b^ a glandular di^lc. Stigma herbs with opposite leaves* and sxillary, solitary, bibracteate flowertir— 
undivided. Fruit drupaceous, dry, usually muricated, cf several | (G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — All the plants in this order are remarkable for the oiliness of their seeds. The Indian 
grain Sesame mentioned in the story of the Forty Thieves in the Arabian Nights' Entertainments belongs to it. 
The order takes its name from the genus PedcUium (Pedalion signifying the rudder of a ship), in reference to 
the dilated angles of the fruit. 

GENUS I. 
MARTYNIA, Hoiist, THE MARTYNIA. 

Lin, Sytt. DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 

Grnbuc Character. — Dnipe oblong, bieomute at the apex ; the anterior horn sulcately-tootbed, containing a 4-celled nut ; 

cells few-seeded. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^The genus Martynia^ which was named by Houston itf honour of Professor Mart3TJ, 
editor of Miller's Dictionary, &c., is nearly allied to the genera Bigrumia and Tecotna ; and the species aie 
remarkable for their showy flowers, homy capsules, and oily seeds. 



1.— MARTYNIA PROBOSCIDEA, Glox, THE HORNY, OR PROBOSCIS-LIKE MARTYNIA. 

Synontmbb. — M. altemifoHa, Lam.; M. annua, Lin.; M. Fnokatinos. — Bot. Mag. t. 1056; and our j^. 1, in Plate 40. 

Louisiana, jlft'//. ; iProboscidea Jus^icuii, iS'cAmtt//. Specific Character. — Stem branched; leayes alternate, lob«df 

Tarutty. — M. p. 2 triloba, G. Don ; M. triloba, Cham, et conlatc at the base ; siaracns 4, all fertile. — (G. Don.) 

SehlechtftmaXLer than the species. ! 

Description, &c. — A very curious plant, covered with glutinous hairs. Tlie flowers are somewhat bell- 
shaped, and are dotted and variegated with several shacies of colour ; the lobes of the stigma are irritable, and 
close when touched. The capsules or seed-vessels are a kind of nut, quite hard and woody, and terminating in 
two beaks or horns. The plant was a native of Louisiana (where it was first discovered on the banks of the 
Mississippi), and Mexico, and was introduced about 1759 ; seeds of it being sent by Richard, the French king's 
gardener at Versailles, to the celebrated Miller, who was then curator of the botanic garden at Chelsea. It was 
first kept in the hothouse, and treated as a half- hardy annual ; but it is now found to succeed in the open border, 
if sown in April or May, in a light rich soil and warm situation. The seeds, like those of all oily plants, do 
not keep well ; and thus, generally, only a few of those sown come up. The plant has & strong erect stem, and 
does not require sticking. Seeds may be procured at Carter s, Holborn, and other seed-shops. 



2.— MARTYNIA LUTEA, Lindl. THE YELLOW MARTYNIA. 

Enoratinos. — Bot. Reg. t. 934 ; and oiufy, 3, in Plate 40. i Leaves opposite, cojidate-orbicular, toothed, clothed with glandnlmr 

Specific Character. — Stem branched, clothed with glandular down. I down. Beaks much longer than the pericarp. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The habit of the plant resembles that of M. proboscidea, but the flowers are of a bright 
orange yellow. It is a native of Brazil, introduced in 1825. The culture is the same as that of the preceding 
species 
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3.— MARTYNIA DIANDRA, Glox. THE DIANDROUS MARTYNIA. 



SYMomriiKs.— M. angulosa. Lam, ; M. reliq., HousU 
ENGBATiKca. — Bot. Reg. t. 2001 ; Bot Rep. t. 575 ; and our fig, 
•:, in Plate 40. 



Specific Charactkr. — Stem branched ; leaves opponte, lobed, 
cordate at the base ; stamens 4, two of them sterile.— (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^Tke spike of flowers of this species grows differently to that of all other kinds ; and 
instead of heing terminal, it always springs from a fork between the stem and branches. The flowers are very 
curiously marked. The leaves and calyxes are of a pale green, and the latter have a sort of involucre formed of 
two delicate membranous bracteas of a beautiful pale pink. The whole plant has rather an unpleasant smell. 
It is a native of Yera Cruz, Mexico, and was introduced in 1731. It is rather more tender than the other 
species, but in favourable situations it grows above two feet high, w^hile the others rarely exceed a foot or eighteen 

inches. It should be grown in rich light soil, in a warm border in front of a south wall. 

M. LONGIFLORA, Lin.; M. CAPENSIS, Glox. 
The flowers of this species are very long, and purple. It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and was 
introduced in 1781, but has long been lost to our gardens. 



CHAPTER XLI. 



SCKOPHULARINE^. 

Essential Cbaricter. — Calyx persistent, 4 or a-parted. Corolla t rarely baccate, 2-celIed, 2 or 4-vaIvcd, many-seeded. Albumen 
deciduous, bilabiate. Stamens 2 or 4 ; when the latter number, j copious. Herbs very various in habit and inflorescence, with generally 
usually didynamous. Stigma simple or two-lobed. Fruit capsular, | opposite leaves. — {G. Don.) 

GENUS I. 
COLLINSIA, Nutt. THE COLLINSIA. 



^»^»^WS^%»^^t^%#^>^iW^^r\^^ 



Lin. Syst. DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 
GENERIC Character. — Corolla gibbous above the base ; limb very irregulsr. Capsule 2-valved ; valves bipartite. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^A genus of very handsome Califomian annuals, named by Professor Nuttall in honour of 
Mr. Zaccheus CoUins, Vice-president of the Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia. 



1.— COLLINSIA VERNA, Nutt. THE SPRING-FLOWERING COLLINSIA. 



Specific Character.— Stem erect, branched. Leaves lanceolate, 
lower ones sometimes spathiilate. Pedicels vertidllate ; calyx 
about half the length of the corolla. 



Sykonymrs. — C. grandiflora, Lindl.; Antirrhinum tenellum, Pursh. 

Emgravwos. — Swt. Brit. Plow. Gard. t. 220; BoU Reg. t. 1107 ; 
Bot Gard. No. 391 ; and our^. 1, in Plate 41, under the name of 
C grandiflora. 

Description, &c. — Collinsia vema was the first species of the genus discovered, and it was found by Nuttall 
in the spring of 1810, growing in the alluvial soil on the borders of Lake Erie. He unfortunately lost the 
specimens he gathered, but the plant was found about the same period on the banks of the Missouri and 
Mississippi rivers by Mr. John Bradbury. In the spring of 1816, Nuttall undertook another journey in search 
of this plant ; and after seeking for it in vain, during a journey of more than a hundred miles, he at last 
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succeeded in finding a withered specimen on the banks of the Ohio, from which he procured some seed. In 182(> 
a kind of CoUinsia was found on the banks of the Columbia, which was at first supposed a different species, and 
was described in the Bot. Reg. as CoUinsia grandijlora; but it has been since found that the differences 
discoverable between the specimens are not sufficiently constant to be relied on. The plant is quite hardy and 
will grow in any soil or situation, but it does best treated as directed for Leptosiphon. When sown in spring it 
should be in February, as, if the sowing be delayed till the latter end of March or the beginning of April, the 
plants generally wither without flowering. All the Collinsias bear cold much better than heat. A rather 
curious proof of the hardiness of this species happened a year or two ago in the garden of a friend of ours. Some 
CoUinsia vema had been sown in the autumn, and after it had flowered the plants were pulled up and thrown 
on a heap of very stiff clay which had been provided for puddling a pond. This was about November, and in 
April, when the clay was wanted for use, it was found covered with a splendid mass of flowers of this species, 
which were as fine, and as brilliant in colour, as though the seeds had been sown in the best prepared bed. This 
species was introduced in 1826, and seeds of it are common in the seed-shops both as C. ftema and C gra/ndifiora* 



2.— COLLINSIA BICOLOR, Bmth. THE TWO-COLOURED COLLINSIA. 



Enoratinos. — Bot. Reg. t. 1734 ; Bot Mag. t. 3488 ; Swt. Brit. 
Flow. Gard. 2nd Ser. t. 307 ; Bot. Card. No. 689 ; Paxt. Mag. of 
Bot. Tol. 3, p. 195 ; and our fig. 3, in Plate 41. 



SpBciPtc Chaiucter. — Stem erect, doMmv. Leaves glabrooi, otme- 
lanccolate, sabcordatc at the base. Pedicels yerticillate, Tacemoee.— 
(G. Don,) 



Description, &g. — A yery show7 annual, but one which differs so much, according to the soil and situation 
in which it is grown, as scarcely to be recognised as the same plant. If the seeds are sown in autumn, as 
directed for the Leptosiphon^ and transplanted, or rather removed, in spring to a bed of rich and rather strong 
soil, wh^e the roots will be shaded from the sun and kept rather moist, the plant will grow two feet high with 
a strong erect stem, and will produce a profusion of splendid flowers, large in size and clear and brilliant in 
colour ; while if the seeds are sown in April or May, about the usual time of sowing flower-seeds, the flowers 
will be poor and the stems weak ; and if the roots are exposed to the sun, the plants will wither and die without 
any apparent cause, in the same manner as those of Nemophila insignis do under similar circumstances (see p. 
217)* This species differs considerably from C. vema^ particularly in the shape of the leayes, and in the colour 
and disposition of the flowers. It is a native of California, where it was discovered by Douglas in 1833 ; and 
notwithstanding its recent introduction, seeds are already common in all the seed-shops. 



3.— COLLINSIA HETEROPHYLA, Graham. THE VARIABLE-LEAVED COLLINSIA. 

Ekgratikgs. — Bot. Mag. t. 3695 ; and oxafig. 2, in Plate 41. j a glandular pubescence. Segments of the corolla rounded at the 

Spfxhfic Charactrr. — Lower leaves trilobate ; upper ofics orate- creuate, middle tube of the lower lip subacute, border of the upper lip 
acaminate. Peduncle shorter than the flower. Calyx covered with I nearly entire. — {^Graham,) 

Description, &c. — ^This species very closely resemhles C. UcoloTy hut the flowers are larger, and differ 
slightly in the colour. The lower leaves are also three-lohed ; hut altogether the botanical differences do not 
appear more than were supposed to exist between C. vema and C. grandijlora. The general appearance of the 
plants, however, is tolerably distinct. The culture of both species is the same. C heteropkyUa is a native of 
California, where it was found on the banks of the Columbia, and it was introduced in 1838. Seeds may be liad 
at Carter's, but they are at present rare in tlie seed^shops. 
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4.— COLLINSIA PARVIFLORA, IJndi. THE SxM ALL-FLOWERED COLLINSIA. 



Enoratings. — Bot. Rrg. t. 1082 ; &Dd ovLxfig, 4, in Plate 41. 
Specific Charact>r. — Stem proetrate, downy. Leaves ovate-oblong, 
nearly eniirei downy. Pedicels axillary, solitary, much longer than 



the flowers. Segments of corolla acntish, entire. Calyx downy, about 
equal in length to the corolla.^-(G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^A little insignificant plant scarcely worth growing. A natiye of the banks of the 
Columbia, introduced in 1827< The stem is prostrate, and consequently, as one plant covers a considerable space, 
the seeds shquld be sown very sparingly, or the plants thinned out as soon as they appear. In other respects 
the culture is the same as for the other species. 

Several other CoUiruias are said to have been discovered, but they have not yet been introduced. 



GENUS II. 
SCHIZANTHUS, R. et P. THE SCHIZANTHUS. 

Lin, SysL DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Grncric Charactrr. — Calyx 5-parted. Limb of the corolla 4-parted, lobed, irregular. Stamens 4, two upper ones sterile. Stigma 

compressed, obtuse. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A genus of very beautiful flowers, comprised by Professor De CandoUe in the order 
Sclanacem; but placed by most botanists, among whom is Dr. Lindley, whose arrangement we have hitherto 
followed, in the order ScrophtdariruB, The name of Schizanthtu signifies literally, cut-flower. The stamens of 
these plants are said to start forward when touched, and the stem and leaves are covered with glandular hairs, 
which give out a peculiar and acid secretion, a fact which was first discovered by Miss Murray. All the species 
require a light soil and abundance of light and air. 



1.— SCHIZANTHUS PINNATUS, Ruiz et Pav. THE PINNATE-LEAVED SCHIZANTHUS. 



ENORAYiKGa. — Bot. Reg. t. 7*25 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2404 ; and our fig. 
I, in Plate 42. 

Yarirty. — S. p. 2. humilis, LindL ; Bot. Reg. t. 157 ; Swt. Brit. 
Flow. Card. 2d Ser. t. 197; Paxt. Mag. of Bot. vol. 2, p. 198 ; and 
our fig. 3, in Plate 42. Racemes of flowers crowded. A dwarf plant, 



introduced in 1831 from ChiL. 

Specific Cbaractkr. — Fructiferous peduncles inflexed at top,secund; 
lateral segments of the lower lip of the corolla longer than the inter- 
mediate one, which is obcordate ; upper segment of the corolla cuneate, 
emarginate. — (G. Don») 



Description, &g. — In favourable soils and situations this plant grows nearly two feet high, though with a 
alender stem that requires support, and which throws out numerous branches, each terminating in a panicle of 
flowers. The leaves are pinnate, and they, as well as the stem and branches, are thickly clothed with short 
glandular hairs. The flowers are very pretty, and from their rather long and slender footstalks, they have a 
peculiarly light and elegant appearance. This very graceful plant was discovered by Messrs. Ruiz and Pavon in 
the course of their botanical researches in Chili, and it was figured in their splendid work on the plants of that 
country. It was not, however, introduced tiU 1822, when seeds of it were first brought to England by Lady 
Cochrane, and the foUowing year it flowered in several collections. Seeds of it are now common ij. all the seed- 
shops, and they may either be sown in autumn to stand the winter, like the Califomian annuals (see p. 156) ; or 
sown in the open ground in February or March. At whatever season the seeds may be sown care should be 
taken to select a light rich soil and a sheltered situation for the young plants ; as thb species is perhaps more 
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liable than an^ other annual to be broken by the wind, on account of the tenderness of its shoots- The collar of 
its stem should never be exposed to the sun, as when it is, it is liable to die off like the NemophUa (see p. 217)- 
The culture of the variety is the same as that of the species ; except that, from its dwarf stature and compact 
habit of growth, it will not require either tying up or being sheltered from the wind. 



2.— SCHIZANTHUS PORRIGENS, Graham. THE SPREADING SCHIZANTHUS. 



Emgratinos Bot. Mag. t. 2521 ; Bot. Gard. No. 126 ; Swt. Brit. 

Flow. Gard. t. 76 ; and our fig. 2, in Plate 42. 
Variety.— S. por. 2 Strochani. 



SpEciric CHARACTKa. — Fructiferous pedicels spreading, straigfatisili. 
Tube of corolla shorter than the calyx : lateral segments of the lower lip 
longer than the middle one; upper segment oblong, obtuse. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &g. — The principal apparent difference between this plant and S. pinnaitUy consists in its 
spreading habit of growth, and in the flowers having a yellow star in the upper lip. It is a native of Chili, ' 
introduced in 1823. The variety, which was raised from seed of the species in the garden of J. A. Strachan, 
Esq., at Teddington Grove, is particularly light and elegant. The culture of both species and variety in the open air 
is the same as that of S. pinnatus; but they may be grown to great advantage in pots in the same way as directed 
for Rkodanthe Manglesi (see p. 199). The soil should be equal parts of peat, rotten dung, and sandy loam. 



3.-SCHIZANTHUS RETUSUS, Hook, THE RETUSE-FLOWERED SCHIZANTHUS. 

Enoratinos Bot. Mag. t. 3045 ; Bot. Reg. t. 1 544 ; Swt. Brit, j longer than the calyx ; lateral s^ments of the lower lip shorter than 

Flow. Gard. 2nd Ser. t. 201 ; Bot. Gard. No. 521 ; Paxt. Mag. of | the middle one, which is sagittate; upper segment rhomboid-oblong, 

Bot. vol. i. p. 5 i and our fig. 4, in Plate 42. \ retuse. — (G. Don.) 

Specific Character. — Fructiferous pedicels erect. Tube of corolla ' 

Description, &c. — ^The most splendid of all the species. We have seen it in the open air in Hendetson s 
Nursery, Pine Apple Place, Edgeware Road, between three and four feet high, and spreading in proportion. 
This species is, like the others, a native of Chili ; and it was introduced in 1831. The seeds may either be sown 
in autumn to stand through the winter, or in February or March, in light soil not too rich (the best soil is one 
composed of equal parts of peat and sandy loam) ; and the plants should never be grown two seasons on the 
tame ground. In pots they should be treated like the Rhodanthe. 



OTHER SPECIES OF SCHIZANTHUS. 



S. PRIESTH, Paxt. Mag. of Bot, vol. i. p. 31 ; and our fig. b, in Plate 42. 
A very beautiful plant, raised from seed supposed to be of S. pinnahu or S. porrigens^ in 1833, by Mr. Priest, 
a nurseryman of Reading. The shape of the flower is that of S. pinnattis ; but the habit of the plant resembles 
that of S. porrigens. The colour of the flower is white, stained with bright yellow. 

S. HOOKERII, Gillies ; Bot. Ma«. t. 3070. 
The corolla is of a pale rose colour, with a blotch of yellow on the upper segment. A native of Chili, 
introduced in 1828. 

S. GRAHAMII, Hook ; Bot Mag. t 3044. 
Corolla lilac, except the upper lip, which is yellow, tipped with lilac. A native of Chili, introduced in J 831. 
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GENUS III. 
SALPIGLOSSIS, RuizetPavon, THE SALPIGLOSSIS. 



^S^t^^l^>^<^^S^>^^^^0S^^^S^^^^ 



Lin. SyaL DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 

Generic Chaiucteil — Calyx 5-ang1cdy 5-cleft. Corolla funnel- rudiment of a fifth between the two longer ones. Style tongue-shaped 
shaped; 5-lobed ; lobes 2-lobed. Stamens didynamous, with the at the apex. Stigma truncate, transverse. — (G. Don.) 



SALPIGLOSSIS 8INUATA, Ruiz et Pawn. THE CUT-LEAVED SALPIGLOSSIS. 

SvNOKYME. — S. atropui'purca, Graham. 

EwGkAirjNGS.— Bot. Mag. t. 2811 ; Bot. Reg. 1518; Swt. Brit. 
Flow. Card. t. 271 ; and owt fig, 8, in Plate 42. 

VARirriEs. — 8. s. 2 picta, G. Don. ; S. picta, Swt. ; Brit. Flow. 
Card. t. 258 ; S. straminca, van picta, Hook., Bot. Mag. t. 3365 ; 
and oMvfig. 7, in Plate 42. The painted Salpiglossis. Corolla varie- 
gated with yellow, bine, and purple. Raised by Dr. Neill from seeds 
received from Chili, in 1825. 

S. s. 3 straminca, G. Don ; S. straminese. Hook. ; Swt. Brit. 
Flow. Card. t. 231 ; Bot. Card. No. 333 ; and our fig. D, in Plate 
42. The straw-coloured Salpiglossis. Corolla straw-coloured, veiued 



with purple. Raised in the gai-den of Mrs. Marryat, at Wimbledon, 
from seeds received from Valparaiso, about 1824. 

S. s. 4 Barclayana, G. Don ; S. Barclayana, Cameron ; Swt. 
Brit. Flow. Card. 2d Ser. t. 112; S. intermedia, Swt. A very 
beautiful plant, a hybrid between S. picta and S. atropurpurea ; raised 
at Bury Hill, the scat of Charles Barclay, Esq.., about 1830. The 
flowers aro of a brilliant yellow, veined and edged with purple. 

Specific Character.— Plant clothed with glandular hairs. Lower 
leaves petiolatcT, elliptic-oblong, sinuated. Upper ones sessile, lanceolate- 
linear, quite entiro. Stem panicnlately branched at top. Branchet 
racemos«, dichotomous. Filaments gland ularly pilose. — (G. Don.^ 



Description, &c. — The genus Salpiglosdt seems to have puzzled botanists where to place it, as well as in 
the arrangement of its species. It was first supposed to belong to Bigrioniaceci^ from its trumpet-shaped corolla ; 
it was then placed in Solanacece^ from its apparent alliance to Petunia ; the resemblance between the genera being 
in Csict so great, that several species, now considered as Petunias, were first supposed to belong to Salpiffloisis. 
Dr. Lindley, however, thinks that '* its real affinity is with Digitalis" (the foxglove,) and he has accordingly 
placed it in ScrophidarinecB^ considering it to form one of the connecting links between that order and SolanacecB. 
Wherever it may be placed, there can be no doubt of its near alliance to Sshizanthtts^ and accordingly it is always 
kept next to that genus, in botanical works. 

All the kinds of Salpiglossis differ only in the colour of their flowers ; and for this reason Mr. George Don, 
in his large work entitled A General History of the Dichlamydeous Plants, has made them all varieties of one 
species. The name of Salpiglossis^ which signifies a tongue in a tube, is supposed to allude to the shape 
of the stigma, which is plainly seen in the centre of the tube-shaped corolla. The species is a native of Cliili., 
and was introduced in 1824. All the kinds of Salpiglossis appear to agree in many respects with the 
Schizanthus; but the former are the most tender. Thus the seeds of Salpiglossis are generally sovm on a 
hotbed in February, and the young plants kept in pots till May, when they may be planted in the open ground. 
The soil should be two thirds of loam, and one third of peat, without any manure. The Saljjiglossis is apt to 
die suddenly, if the sun withers the collar of the stem, like the Schizanthus ; and it is also apt to damp off, if 
the collar be exposed to stagnant moisture. When grown in pots, it may be treated like the Rhodanthe; and 
"Will flower splendidly. It varies very much according to the soil and situation in which it is grown. The 
▼arieties require the same treatment as the species. All the kinds may be kept through the winter in pots in a 
greenhouse ; and they will all become partially woody like the mignionette. They will rarely, however, live 
longer than two or three years, and will seldom flower well more than once. Many gardeners sow the seeds in 
aniumn, and keep the plants in frames dining the winter, when they will flower early in sprinor. 

H u 
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GENUS IV. 
ANTIRRHINUM, Juss. THE SNAPDRAGON. 



^'^^^^'^'^V'^^^^^^^^l^^^tM 



Lin. Stftt. DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 

OsNCUc Charactkr. — Corolla penonate, saccate, or gibbous at the base. Capsule opening by three valvate pores under the apex, nrdj 

by two irregular holes. — (G. Don.) 

ANTIRRHINUM GLANDULOSUM, Lindl. THE GLANDULAR SNAPDRAGON. 

Syhomtmx. — ? A. rytidocarpum, Fitch, et Mey. \ hairw. Lenv^s alternate, ovate-lanceolate, narrowed with petiolaa. 

EbcomaTmos. — Bot. Reg. t. 1893 ; and our fig. 3, in Plate 43. Racfme of flowers dense and leafy. Lobes of calyx linear-lanceolate, 

Spiciric CHARAcrsiu — Sprinkled over on every side with glandular unequal. — (Lindl.) 

Description, &c. — An upright- growing plant about two feet high, with a very dense, leafy raceme of pink 
flowers, and covored all over with glandular, and somewhat viscid, hairs. The leaves are rather succulent, and 
they are long and lanceolate, narrowing into a petiole at the base. The plant itself is curious as being the only 
snapdragon as yet found truly wild in the New World. The species is a native of California, where it was 
found by Douglas, and seeds of it sent home in 1825. It is supposed to be the same as A. rytidocarpum^ a native 
of Caucasus, tho seeds of which were sent to England from St. Petcrsburgh in 1835 ; but as the flowers of 
A. rytidocarpum are stated to be blue, while those of A. glandulosum are pink, the Russian kind appears more 
likely to be a variety than exactly the same species. The culture is the same as that of the other Califomiaai 
plants, all of which are more injured by heat than cold. 

OTHER ANNUAL SPECIES OF ANTIRRHINUM. 



A. ORONTIUM, Lin. ; £ng. Bot. 1. 1155, 2d. edit. vol. 5, t 875. 

This is a British weed commonly called Calves Snout, firom a fancied resemblance between the seed-pod and 

the head of an animal. The word Antirrhinum has nearly the same meaning, being compounded of AnH like, 

and Rhin a snout. 

A. CALYCINUM, Lour. 

A Portuguese plant with whitish flowers curiously marked with purple or rose-coloured veins. Introdoced 
in 1610. 

A. INDICUM, RoyU. 
Flowers reddish ; bracteas and floral leaves very long. A native of India, in the province of Delhi. 



GENUS V. 
LINARIA, Vent. TOAD-FLAX. 



^^^^V^^^n^NM^^%^^^«^I^W 



Lm. Sytt. DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 

OioiBUG Charactou — Corolla personate, sparred at tbe base. Capsule opening by two lids at the top, or by 4 — 10 tootb-formed, or 

valve-formed parta.— (G. Don.) 

Dbscription, &o. — ^Many of the species now considered as belonging to this genus were formerly included ia 
the genus Antirrhinum, The genera, indeed, only differ very slightly ; in Antirrhinum the corolla is gibbous at 
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the baae, and in Linaria it is spurred ; there is likewise a little difference in the capsules. The peculiarities of 
the two genera will be easUy discovered hy comparing the common toad-flax, Linaria vulgaris, with the common 
snapdragon, Antirrhinum majm. AU ihe Linarias are tall-growing plants with showy flowers, and all of the 
easiest culture in any common soil. The principal care they require is to thin them out, to prevent them from 
becoming drawn up, and weak ; as few plants look more straggling and untidy when this precaution is not 
attended to. Where time is not an object, a few plants of Liruiria may be grown so as to produce a splendid 
effect by raising them in pots, and frequently shifting them, as directed for Rhodantke, tUl they are ready to go 
into flower, when they should be turned out of the pot, without breaking the ball of earth, into the open ground ; 
thns treated, the plants will present so different an appearance as scarcely to be recognised, and their flowers will 
he splendid. 

1.— LINARIA TRIPHYLLA, MUl THE THREE-LEAVED TOAD-FLAX. 



Synontmcs.— L. glabrata, H. B. and Klh. ; L. neglecto, Clarke 
and Gust. ; Antirrhinam tricolor, Hori. ; A. triphyllum, Lin, 

Emgratiiigs.— Bot. Mag. t. 324 ; and our^. 4, in Plate 43. 

VARnrin.^L. t. 2 coDrolea, Chan,, has the corollas nearly all 



peloria, Rafn,f has the corollas shaped like those of the Peloria, or 
deformed variety of the common toad-flax. 

Sprcific Charactkr. — Quite glabrous, glaucous, erect or ascending. 
Leaves ovate and elliptic, usually 3 in a whorl. Flowers disposed in 
dense, spicate racemes. Calydne segments oblong» or OTate-lanoeolate; 
blue; the leaves narrower, and the plant more slender. L. t. 3 I obtuse, shorter than the capsule.— (G. />on.) 

Description, &g. — This species of Toad-flax is easily distinguished from all the others by the peculiar 
disposition of its leaves, which grow three together, just at the base of the flower-stalk ; whence it has received 
the specific name of triphyllum^ literally three-leaved. The colour of the flower is a less certain mark of 
distinction ; as though it is generally three-coloured, that is, purple, white, and yellow, it sometimes varies to all 
purple, and sometimes to all yellow. It is a native of Sicily and Spain ; and it was introduced from the latter 
country before 1629, as Parkinson mentions it in that year, calling it the " Tode Flaxe of Valentia." It is quite 
hardy, and requires no other care than sowing in March or April. "When the plants come up, they should be 
thinned out, as if snflered to remain many together they become drawn up. and weak ; whereas, if they are 
allowed room, several flower-stalks will spring from one root. The flowers should be cut off as soon as they 
fade, as, if the seed be suffered to ripen, the capsules will burst and scatter it ; and self-sown plants will spring 
up in such abundance, that it will be found very difficult to eradicate them. The seeds are generally sold in the 
seed-shops, under the name of Antirrhinum triphylla. 



2.— LINARIA SPARTEA, Rchh. THE BRANCHING TOAD-FLAX. 

SvNONYMra. — L. junccn, Desf, ; L. pratcox, Hoffm. et Link, ; 
Antirrhinum juncouni. Lam. ; A. spartcum, Lin. 

Emgiuvikgs.— Bot. Mag. t. '200 ; and onr^. 2, in Date 43. 
Spccinc Charactkr. — Plant erect, hraoched. Leaves linear-lanceo- 



late, erect, quite glabrous ; lower ones often U)i'ee in a whorl; superior 
one alternate ; those of the surculi flat, 3^—4 in a whorl. Flowers on 
long pedicels. Calydne fragments linear, or linear-lanceolate, acute, 
glabrous or downy. — (6. Don.) 



Description, &c. — The flowers of this species are of the most brilliant golden yellow, and where the plants 
are allowed plenty of room to spread, they make a beautiful bed in a regular flower-garden. The species is a 
native of the shores of the Mediterranean, and the Canary Islands ; and it was introduced in \TJ2. The seeds 
may be purchased in any seed-shop, generally under the name of Antirrhinum spartea, and they only re<^uire 
sowing in February or March in the open border. When the plants come up they should be thinned out, and if 
the weather be dry, they should be frequently watered. Thus treated, they will become short, thick, branching 
plants, and be covered with a profusion of flowers. 

hh2 
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3.— LINARIA SPECIOSA, Jacq, THE SHOWY TOAD-FLAX. 



Symon^mss — L. bipartita, Willd. ; L. oorulea, Hort. ; Antirrhi- 
num orchidiflonim, Hort. ; A. bipartitum. Vent, ; A. •peciosum, 
Doun, 

Engratings. — Swt. Brit Flow. Card. t. 30 ; and our jig. *2, in 
Plate 43. 



SpKciric Cha&actxr. — Glabrous. Loayes linear, or linear-lanceo- 
late, flat, nlteinate or verticillate ; thoM of the snrculi broader, and 
three in a whorl. Flowers disposed in loose racemes. Segments of 
the calyx almost lanceolate, acute, with membranous edges. — 
(G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — This plant has very beautiful flowers when closely examined, though they are not so 
showy in a mass as those of L, tpartea. The stem is slender and branching, and seldom, under any dream- 
stances, rises more than a foot high. The plant is a native of Morocco, and was introduced in 1815. The seeds 
are common in every seed-shop under the name of Antirrhinum gpedotum^ and they require no other care than 
sowing, not too thick, in rather poor and sandy soil. 



4.-.LINARIA CANADENSE, Dum, THE CANADIAN, OR AMERICAN TOAD-FLAX. 



Stnonymes. — Antirrhinum Canadensef Lin, ; A. pauciflorum, 
Pmpp. 

ENGiuviNGt. — Bi«t. Mag. t. 3473 ; and oar^. 6, in Plate 43. 



Spkcific Chaiuctbr. — Leares linear, remote, glabroni, nsoallr 
alternate ; those of the surculi broader, oppoute, or three in a whorl. 
Raceme loose, slender, attenuated upwards. Pedicels longer than the 
bracteas. Caljcine segments acute, downy. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &o. — ^This elegant little plant is not half so punch cultivated as it deserves to be, from its large, 
delicate, pale- violet flowers, and elegant, though slender habit of growth. The plant, though called Canadian, is 
a native of both North and South America ; and though known to and described by Linnseus, it was not, as 
Sir W. J. Hooker informs us, introduced into our gardens till the spring of 1835 ; when Mr. Drummond se^t 
seeds (as well as specimens i from Texas, which produced flowers tne ensuing summer. The seeds difler frx>m the 
other species in being brown instead of black, and much furrowed ; they are not yet common in the seed-shops, 
but when procured, they should be sown in a sandy loam in March or April. The plant is quite hardy, and well 
deserving of cultivation. It is the only species of Linaria that has been discovered in America. The seeds are 
sold at Charlwood's and in other seed-shops, under the proper name of the plant, Linaria Canademe, 



5.— LINARIA TRISTIS, Mill. THE SAD-COLOURED TOAD-FLAX. 

Syhoktmb. — Antirrhinum triste, Lin, or alternate ; flowers approzimatCf sometimes nearly opposite ; brscteas 

Enoraviiios. — Bot. Msg. t. 74 ; ard our >^. I, in Plate 43. deflezed; calycine segments linear-subspathulate, obtuse, downy. — 

SpRciric Character. — ^Glaucous, downy at top; leaves linear, or — (G. Don.) 
linear-obloug ; lower ones 3 or 4 ill a whorl, npper ones opposite, 

Description, &c. — The colour of the flowers of this species is a fine rich purplish brown, so that they do not 
deserve the epithet applied to them in the specific name, as they only look dark or sombre at a distance ; and 
when examined closely, it will be found to be curiously and beautifully marked. It is a native of the neighbour- 
hood of Gibraltar, whence it was introduced in 1722. It is generally treated as a greenhouse perennial, as it is 
too tender to live through the winter in the open air ; but it will do quite well in the open border if treated as 
an annual. 



^^^^m0^^^0^^^^^^^^^» 



OTHER SPECIES OF LINARIA. 



The following are mentioned in Charlwood's Catalogue as kinds of which seeds may be procured. The ah^ 
of the flowers and the culture of the plants are the same in all. 
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L. LATIFOLIA, i)«/. ; A. LATIFOLIUM, WiOd. 
A native of Barbary, with large yellow flowers ; introduced in 1800. A handsome plant, frequently growing 
as a large bush, two feet high. The seeds are sold under the name of Antirrhinum. 

L. REFLEXA, Detf. ; A. REFLEXUM, Lin. 
A beautiful species with delicate pale blue or white and yellow flowers. A native of the south of Europe, 
introduced in 1810. The plant is procumbent and well adapted for rock-work. Seeds may be had at Charl- 
wood's under the name of Linaria. 

L. VERSICOLOR, Mmnch. ; A. VERSICOLOR, Lin. 
A native of the south of France, introduced in 1777* The plant is of low growth, and the flowers are of a 
pale yellow and a rich brown. This and all the following kinds are called Antirrhinums in the seed-shops. 

L. VISCOSA, Dum, ; A. VISCOSUM, Lin, 
The flowers are brown, the stem rather low, and covered with a clammy down, and the root yellowish, 
spreading and twisted. The species is a native of Spain, and it was introduced in 1786. 

L. BIPUNCTATA, Dum, ; A. BIPUNCTATUM, Lin. 
The flower is yellow marked on the palate with two very dark purple spots. A native of Spain, introduced 
m 1749. 



GENUS VI. 
NEMESIA, Vent. THE NEMESIA. 



^^^M^P^^^^^M^IN^W^^^^^^ 



Lin. Sytt. DIDYNAMIA AN6I0SPERMIA. 
Gbhbuc Chabactxr. — CoTolU penonate, spnired ftt the base. Capsule oompiesaed, truncate at apex. — (G. Don.) 



1.— NEMESIA FLORIBUNDA, Lehm. THE MANY-FLOWERED NEMESIA. 



Symoryne. — N. affinis, Benth. 

Enoiutimgs.— Hot. Reg. for 1838, t. 39 ; and oar^. 7, in Plate 43. 

SpiaFic Chajuctsr. — Erect, Bubglabrous. Lower leaves petiolated. 



ovate ; upper ones subsessUe ovate, oblong, or lanceolate, all frequently 
toothed in the margin. Racemes terminal, very loose. Capsules 
ovate, or oblong ; nearly straight. 



Description, &c. — ^A very pretty little low-growing, widely-spreading plant, covered with abundance of 
white flowers slightly stained with yellow and blue. A native of the Cape of Grood Hope, introduced in 1837) 
and requiring the same culture as the Linarias. We do not know where to procure seed. 



2.— NEMESIA BICORNE, Pers. THE TWO-HORNED NEMESIA. 

Symonyme. — Antirrhinum bicome, Lin. 
Bpscmc Ceabactbh.— Leaves opposite, ovate-oblong, serrated, stem erect. Flowers racemose. Oapeole 2-homed, inbdivaiicate.— ^G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^This species is generally grown in a greenhouse ; but it wiD grow quite well in the open 
air. It somewhat resembles N.florihundctj but it grows higher, and is remarkable for its two-homed capsule. 
It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and was introduced in 1774. 
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GENUS VII. 
MAZUS, Lour. THE MAZUS. 

Lin, Sy$t. DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 
GiMKaic Characteh. — Caljx campanulate ; teeth iprcadiiig. Lower Up of corolk ptpilloMly bigibboai at tho bue. — (G. Dim.) 



MAZUS RUGOSUS, Lour. THE WRINKLED OR CHINESE MAZUS. 



Symomymbb. — M. bicolor, Benih. ; Homemannia bicolor, WilUL ; 
Gratiola goodenisfolia, Horn. ; Lindcrnia Japonica, Thun, 

EvoRAViMos. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 36 ; and our fig. 6, in 
Plate 39. 



SpBciriG CHABACTBa. — Hardly itoloniferoni ; leayea all oblong, 
cuneated, eoanely toothed; segmenU of the caljx ovmte-lanMolate, 
or lanceolate, acute, equal in length to the tube ; coroUaa hardly twice 
the length of the calyx. — (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — A little creeping plant very suitable for rock-work ; a native of Nepanl, introduced in 
1780. Though a native of India, it is quite hardy, and requires no other care than scattering the seeds on rock- 
work, or in any dry sandy soil. The flowers are produced in great abundance, growing in little round tufli 
only an inch or two from the ground. The seeds should not be sown in the open ground till the latter end of 
April or even May, but they may be sown on a slight hotbed in February or March. 



GENUS VIII. 
TORENIA, Lin. THE TORENIA. 



Lin. SysL DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 
Gbmkric CHARAcnta. — Calyx plicate, obliquely 5 -toothed. Two lower filaments append ioulate, or gibboui at the bate. — (G. Dim.) 



TORENIA CORDIFOLIA, Roxh. THE CORDATE-LEAVED TORENIA. 

EnoRATiirGB. — Bot Mag. t. 3714 ; and oor^. 6» in Plate 44. I flub-fascicled, or solitary. Corollas abont twioe|the length of the calyz^ 

SpBciric CHAKACTBa. — Leases ovate*oordate. Peduncles axillary, I which is ovate and rounded at the basci — {G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — A little plant, with pale bluish purple flowers, and almost prostrate stem. A native of 
moist pastures in India, where it flowers during the cold season. It was introduced in 1837> but seeds of it are 
not yet common. It flowered in the stove at Glasgow ; but will succeed quite well if raised on a slight hotbed, 
and transplanted in May to a moist, shady, and sheltered situation. 



GENUS IX. 
MIMULUS, Lin. THE MONKEY-FLOWER. 



^^^>^^^^^^^^^t^^^^^^^r^^^t^^^f^f^ 



Lin. SysL DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 
Gbnbric CHAmACTBE. — Calyx 5-toothed. Corolla personate. Capsiile 2-yalved, with flattiah nuugiiii.— (G. Don.) 



1.— MIMULUS FLORIBUNDUS, Dougl. THE ABUNDANT-FLOWERED MONKEY-FLOWER. 



Cnlyx small, ovate-tubular, almost equally tmncate, with very short, 
acute teeth. — (G. Don.) 



EifOHATiKaB. — Bot. Reg. 1. 1125 ; and our ^. 4, in Plate 44. 
Spbcific Character. — Diffuse, loosely pilose, clammy. Leaves 
petiolate, broad-OYate, a little toothed , truncate at the base, or rounded. 

Description, &g. — A pretty little plant, greatly resembling the musk-plant in its flowers, but growing more 
erect. The plant is a native of California, where it was discovered by Douglas on moist rocks near the Columbia. 






'.{•'..■ f^ a-ffftiA^ . 
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It is qnite hardy, and grows readily in a warm dark situation and peat earth. The seeds should be sown very 
thinly; but from their small size it is very difficult to do this without mixingHhem with sand, or wood-ashes 
before they are sown. When the young plants come up, they should be thinned out. The flowers are produced 
in great abundance ; but they are generally of very short duration, and usually close about mid-day. The 
calyx, however, becomes inflated, and ribbed with red, when the seeds are swelling ; so that it is rather 
ornamental after the flowers have dropped. We do not know where seeds are to be procured. 

OTHER SPECIES OF MIMULUS. 



M. PARVIFLORUS, Lindl., Bot. Reg. t. 874. 
A procumbent plant, rooting at the joints, and somewhat resembling M. moschattu^ the common musk-plant« 
but with smaller flowers, and larger leaves. A native of Chili, introduced in 1824, but now lost to our gardens. 
Douglas discovered several other species of Mimulus in California, which appeared to him annual, but none of 
them have as yet been introduced. All the kinds require a moist shady situation, and peat earth. 



GENUS X. 
ALONSOA, Ruiz el Pavon. THE ALONSOA, OR MASK-FLOWER. 



Lin. Syst. DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 
Generic Charactrr.— Corolla subrotate, reaupinate from the twisting of the pedicels. 



l^ALONSOA LINEARIS, Ruiz et Pavon. THE LINEAR-LEAVED ALONSOA, OR MASK-FLOWER. 



Synokymes. — Celsia linearis, Jacq. ; Hemimeris coccinea, WiUd. ; 
H. linarisofolia, H. B, et I^nth ; Hemitomus fruticosus, V Merit. 

Dkritatiom. — The genns is named in honour of Don Zanoni 
Alonso, a Spanish consul in South America. 



Engrayings. — Bot. Mag. t. 210 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2nd Ser., 
t. 240 ; ? Bot. Cab. t. 1456 ; and our^^. 7, in Plate 44. 

SpnaFic Character. — Glabrous ; leaves opposite, or three in a 
whorl, linear, entire, or remotely denticulated. — (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — Nothing can exceed the brilliant colours of the flowers of this little plant, which, though 
generally considered a greenhouse shrub, is found to succeed quite well when grown as an annual in the 
open air. It is a native of Peru, whence it was introduced in 1790, and was at first called Ceisia linearii^ by 
which name it is still generally known in the nurseries and seed-shops. It was first treated as a hothouse shrub ; 
it was then rexnoved to the greenhouse, and afterwards, being found to ripen abundance of seeds, it was grown as 
a tender annual ; but it is now found to succeed even if sown in the open ground. To secure a fine show of 
flowers, it is, however, generally thought best to raise the seeds on a slight hotbed, and to plant them out in May, 
and thus treated, the plants will produce a succession of brilliant flowers throughout the whole summer. 
A, intermedia^ Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 1456, is a hybrid between this and the following species, A. incisi/olia. 



2.— ALONSOA INCISIFOLIA, Ruiz et Pavon. THE CUT-LEAVED ALONSOA, OR MASK-FLOWER. 



Specific Chaiucter. — Glabrous ; leaves opposite, ovate, acute, 
deeply toothed, or serrated. — (G. Don.) 



Syhokymeb. — Celsia urticifolia, Cturt. ; Hemimeris urticifolia, 
WtUd, ; Alonsoa grandiflora, Hort, 
ENQRAYniG. — Bot. Mag. t. 417. 

Description, &c. — Larger and stronger-growing than A. linearis^ but with rather darker and less splendid 
fiowers. It is a native of Chili, introduced in 173^9 smd requires the same treatment as the preceding species, 
but ts hardier. Both kinds require a loamy soil and an open situation. Seeds may be purchased in the seed- 
shops under the name of Alonsoa grandxfUyra, 
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GENUS XI. 
CASTILLEJA, Lin. THE CASTILLEJA, OR PAINTED CUP. 

Lin. Sytt, DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 

(iRHERic CiURACTKiu — CtXjs. compresMd, bifid or qoadrifid, cleft on odc side. Upper lip of corolla lineer, channelled, entire. Cells of anthers 

unequal. — (G. Don.) 



CASTILLEJA COCCINEA, Spren^. THE SCARLET-PAINTED CUP. 



SvMONYmB. — Bartsia rocdnea, Lin, ; Eucliroma coccinea, NtUt. 
ENoaATiNOB. — Bot. Reg. t. 1136 ; and out Jig. 5, in Plate 44. 
Specific Character. — Leaves, as well as the colouied bracteas, 



divaricately trifid. Calyx bifid, nearly equal with the corolla. Seg. 
ments retuse and emarginate. — (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — This very singular plant was discovered in several parts of North America almost at the 
same time by different botanists, and was introduced as early as 1737; but it was soon lost, and was not restored 
to British gardens till 1826, when seeds were sent home to the Horticultural Society'^s gardens by Douglas. 

When first discovered, it was supposed to belong to the genus Bartsia, the Marsh-eyebright, and it was there 
placed by Linnaeus, who, though he established the genus Gastilleja in honour of D. Castillejo, a botanist of 
Cadiz, did not consider this species to belong to it. In America, CaHiHeja cocdnea is called the painted cup ; a 
name it well deserves from its bright yellow flowers and bright scarlet bracteas. The species is scarce, and easily 
lost, as it ripens few seeds in England ; but it is so abundant in almost every part of the United States, that seed 
is always easily to be procured from that country. " The plants," Dr. Lindley observes in the BoU Reg,^ " should 
be grown in gravel, or peat and sand, and not in lo&'jay soil." They are quite hardy, and require no other care 
than sowing very early in spring (say February or March), or in autumn, to stand the winter, like the other 
Califomian annuals. 

GENUS XII. 
BROWALLIA, Lin. THE BROWALLIA. 



^^^k^^^^A^aA^«^^»^«VV^ 



Lin. Syst. DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 

Generic Character.— Calyx 5-to^thed. Corolla salver-shaped, rcsupinate. Stigma 2-lobed, 4-tuberclcd. Capsule 2-celled. Dissepiment 

contrary ; placentas fleshy. — {G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^The plants belonging to this genus are all half-hardy annuals, natives of South America, 
grenerally kept in greenhouses, but which, if reared in a slight hotbed, will grow well in a sheltered situation in 
the open air. The genus was named by Linnaeus, in honour of his friend Browallius, the bishop of Aboa, ^who 
wrote in defence of Linnaeus' system, against some of the numerous enemies which the newness of the doctrines 
broached in it raised up against its author. Before the time of Linnaeus, botanists had no means of distinguishing 
plants, but by long Latin descriptions, which were so tiresome and so inconvenient, that we now wonder how 
botanists could submit to be annoyed with them. Tliey had, however, many partisans, and when Linnaeus first 
proposed his simplifying system, the innovation was vehemently opposed. It is not surprising that Linnaeus 
wished to show his gratitude to a friend who had had courage to support him when so many persons were opposed 
to him ; but it is lamentable to find that in the end the friends quarrelled, and that Linnaeus is said to have 
named the different species to commemorate this friendship and this quarrel. Thus, B. data is said to express 
the extent of their friendship ; B. demissa^ its decrease ; and B. alienaia, their final quarrel. The first two nacmes 
are, however, so well accounted for by the habits of the respective plants, that this origin for them appears too 
fanciful. 
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1 BKOWALLIA DEMISSA, Lin. THE DWARF, OR SPREADING BROWALLIA. 



Engrativos. — Bot. Mag. t. 1136 ; and out fig, 3, in Plate 44. 
8pbcif.c Charactkr. — Leaves oTate-oblong, acumiDated, oblique at 



the base. Pedaoclet axillary, 1-flowered, and are, a» well as the 
branches, downy. Calyx glabrous. — (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — ^The leaves of this plant are hairy, and the flowers vary from a hright but pale blue to 
purple or red, and sometimes there are flowers of all the three colours on the same plant at once. The species is 
a native of South America, where it is called Botanera. It is a low-growing plant, seldom rising above six inches 
high. It was introduced in 1735, under the name of Dalea, as it was supposed to belong to that genus, and was 
first cultivated by Philip Miller, the author of the well-known Gardener s Dictionary, when he was curator of 
the Botanic Garden at Chelsea. Seeds are common in the seed-shops, and they should be sown in a hotbed, 
then transplanted into pots, and not planted out till June. 



2.— BROWALLIA ELATA, Lin, THE TALL BROWALLIA. 



EiroBATiiiaa.-»Bot. Mag. i. 34 ; and our^. 2, in Plate 44 
Vabibtt^-B. e. 2 alba, Hori, ; has the flowon white. 



I SpBanc Charactkr. — Leayes otsI, acaminated. Peduncles Rzilkry, 
I one or many-flowered.— (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — ^A tall, upright-growing plant, with •orymbs of dark blue flowers ; the stem is strong 
and much branched, and the whole plant, when allowed room to grow, is very handsome. It is a native of Peru, 
and was introduced in 1768. Seeds are common in the seed-shops; and they should be sown on a hotbed, like 
those of B. demisia. The plants are generally grown in pots for placing under a veranda or in a greenhouse ; 
but they are quite hardy enough for planting out in the open air in Mayor June, and they are very ornamental. 



3.— BROWALLIA ELONGATA, H. B. et Kunth. THE ELONGATED BROWALLIA. 

Bnatmn^ — B. lactea, Hori. I bate. Pedandes 1-flowered, axillary. Bianchlets, pedondea, and 

Specific Craractcr. — Leaves ovate, acuminated, rounded at the | calyxes, clothed with hairy pubescence. — (G. Don,) 

Description, &o, — ^The flowers of this species are blue, spotted with a peculiarly dead white, which looks as 
though a few drops of milk had been sprinkled on the flower. The stem and branches rather angular and 
downy ; and the leaves are hairy. The plant lb as tall as B. elata^ but with a weaker stem. 



4^BR0WALLIA GRANDIFLORA, Graham. THE LARGE-FLOWERED BROWALLIA. 



Engratinos.— Bot. Mag. t 3069 ; and onrfig. 1, In Plate 44. 
SPBciric Cbaractrr. — Leaves ovate, acute, attenuated into the 
petioles at the base. Peduncles 1-flowered, axillary, racemose at 



the tops of the branches. Branches and adult calyxes glalHrous.— 
(G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — This species is one of the tallest of the genus, as it generally grows two feet high, and 
branches in proportion ; the flowers are also very large, though they are not so handsome as most of the other 
kinds, on account of their pale colour. The species is a native of Peru, but it is rather hardier than the others, 
and wiU thrive well even if sown in the open border. Seeds ard to be procured at Charlwood's and other 
seed-shops. 



1 1 
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«.— BROWALLIA CORDATA, G. Dmi, THE CORDATE-LEAVED BROWALLIA. 



Symowymb.— B. fuandiflon, LindL 

Emoravino. — Bot. Reg. t. 1384. 

SnciFic Character. — Leaves cordate-ovftto, acuminated. Poduo- 



cles l-flowered, racemoae at the tope of the branchei. Branches and 
adult calyxes glabroui. — (G. Don,^ 



Description, &c. — This is the plant figured under the name of B. ^andiflora in the Botanical Register, but it 
differs considerably from the plant to which the same name is given in the Botanical Magazine. The flowers are 
much smaller, they are of a deeper blue, or of pure white, with a dark yellow eye, and the under side of the petals 
is yellow ; the leaves are cordate, and of a dull green ; and the whole plant is smaller. It is a native of Peru, 
and was introduced in 1829. The culture is the same as that of the other species. 



CHAPTER XLI. 



SOLANACE^. 



EsBSMTiAL CimucTSR.~Calyx usually 5<cleft, persistent. Corolla 
usually 5-cleft, monopetalous, usually regular. Stamens usually 5, 
epipeUlotts. Style one. Fruit capsular or baccate, 2 to 4-celled. 



Albumen fleshy. Herbs or ahrubs with a peculiarly nauseoua smell. 
Leaves alternate. Inflorescence Yariable, but generally extra-axillary. 
— (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — The order SolanacesB is a very interesting one, as it contains not only many useful plants, 
such as the common potato, the capsicum, and the tomato, but some of our most splendid flowers, such as the 
Daturas and Brugmansias, the Petunias, and the different kinds of Tobacco. Many botanists include the genera 
Salpiglossis, Schizanthus, and Browallia, in the SolanacesB; but others place them, as we have done, in the 
Scrophularinae. Several of the plants belonging to Solanacero are narcotic poisons ; as, for example, the deadly- 
nightshade, the henbane, and the thorn-apple. All the species require a rich free soil, and they are all robust 
and vigorous-growing, taking up a great deal of room, and being therefore quite unfit for small gardens. 

GENUS I. 
NICOTIANA, Tourn. THE TOBACCO. 



^^^fW^^^^^^^^^^^^^^l^k^^^ 



L\n, Syst. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Qeiiiric Charactbr. — Calyx tubular. Corolla funnel-shaped, or salver-shaped ; limb equaL Stamens rather unequal, incloied or exsertcd. 
i Capsule dehiscing by 4 parU at the apex ; placentas free. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^The different kinds of Tobacco have all ornamental tube-shaped flowers, and very large 
thick leaves, which are used for making tobacco and snuff. They are cultivated for these purposes abroad, and 
sometimes even in England ; though in this country they are generally grown for their flowers, and, in fact, no 
person is here permitted to grow more than half an acre of tobacco without purchasing a licence from the Excise. 
The different kinds of Tobacco are by no means common in gardens, partly on account of the room they take up 
from their thick and branching stems and xne large size of their leaves, and partly on account of their rapidly 
exhausting the soil. The name of Nicotiana was given to the genus by Toumefort, in honour of M. Nicot, the 
French ambassador to Portugal, who introduced the first species of it into France ; and that of Tobacco, from the 
name given by the native Indians to the pipe they used in smoking. The principal species grown for their leaves 
are, N. tabacum, the Yirginian tobacco; N. macrophyUoy the Oroonoko tobacco; and N, rttftta»|the common tobacco. 



i lA'iej'tdtatJi/^k^ttJUttH,.. Z^Af<-jiiiji,r:^ aj:u'r'U-riit^.- .3<,'^ii&fiji'tu^ tuvi^^lji'.^,.-4^o^iatitg'ri^Jt^*'ymit^ 
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1.— NICOTIANA TABACUM, Lin. THE VIRGINIAN TOBACCO. 



Synohymes. — N. Havanensifl, Log. ; N. Virginiana, HorU 
Emoiuvimgs. — Wood Med. Dot. t. 69; Stcv. ot Church. Med. 
Bot. 1, t. 37 ; Bot. Card. No. 160 ; and ova fig. 1, in Plato 45. 



SpEaFic Character. — Leaves •essile, oblong-lanceolate, acumi- 
nated ; lower ones decuirent ; throat of the corolla inflately Tentricose ; 
segments of the limb acaminated. — (G. Z)ofl.) 



Description, &c. — A very vigorous plant, growing from four to six feet high, with very large leaves and 
pink flowers, which appear rather small in proportion to the size of the plant. This species was the first 
discovered, and, according to Linna9us, it was hrought by the Spaniards to Europe in 1560. About the same 
period it appears to have been cultivated by the first English settlers in Virginia, who had observed the use made 
of the leaves by the Indians (who imagined that smoking would cure several diseases), and wished to imitate 
tlieir example. About 1607, tobacco was in such request in Virginia that it passed generally in lieu of money ; 
and a man who had a roll of tobacco in his pocket, could purchase a dinner or procure a bed, as well as one who 
had a purse of money. Tobacco was brought to England, in the reign of Elizabeth, by Sir Walter Raleigh. The 
story of Sir Walter at first keeping the use of the plant a secret, and of its being discovered by a servant, who 
when he saw smoke coming out of his master s mouth thought he was on fire and threw water in his face, is well 
known, as is the work written by James I. against smoking. James, however, was not the only sovereign opposed 
to tobacco, as the Emperor of the Turks, the Grand Duke of Moscow, the King of Persia, and Pope Urban VIII. 
all issued similar prohibitions ; and in 1 689, an edict was issued in Transylvania, threatening those who should 
plant tobacco with the confiscation of their estates. At present, tobacco is cultivated to a great extent, chiefly in the 
West Indies and the Southern states of North America. When grown as an article of commerce, the plants are 
raised in beds, and then planted out in the fields three feet apart ; and when they send up a flower-stalk, its top 
is nipped off, to strengthen the leaves. When the leaves become brittle, they are cut with a knife close to the 
ground ; they are then carried to the drying-shed, where they are hung up in pairs to dry. They are afterwards 
laid in heaps, and covered with blankets, to heat them, and on the nicety of this operation the goodness of the 
tobacco depends ; as if the leaves are overheated, they are spoiled, — and if not sufficiently, they are deficient in the 
intoxicating properties for which the tobacco is chiefly valued. When no more heat is perceivable in the heaps, 
the leaves are packed in casks for exportation. The manufacture of the tobacco into snuff, &c., generally takes 
place in England, though some cigars are made in Cuba and other places. The leaves are first carefully cleansed 
from any earth or other impurities that may have become attached to them, and all their decayed parts are picked 
out ; they are then moistened with salt and water, or a decoction of liquorice and salt, &c., and the midrib of 
each leaf is cut out. The most perfect leaves are then rolled up to form cigars, a reed or iron pin being kept in 
the centre of the cigar, and the leaves rolled round it by a kind of machine. Some of the remainder of the tobacco 
is then spun into cords, or twisted into rolls for chewing ; and another part is cut into shreds by an instrument 
like a straw-cutting machine, for smoking in pipes. Snuff is made by drying the leaves, and grinding them in a 
mill ; and there are many different kinds, differing in their fineness and in the scents mixed with them. What 
is called shag tobacco, is made by drying the leaves on copper. The coarser leaves are used for making tobacco- 
water, or for fumigation, to destroy insects. 

There are many varieties of the Virginian tobacco, but the species is the kind usually grown in British 
gardens, where, though its leaves are sometimes gathered and dried for use, it is principally cultivated as a 
handsome border flower. It requires a light but rich soil. The seeds should be raised on a slight hotbed, or in 

ii2 
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a warm border ; and the plants, when remoTed to the beds where they are to flower, should be planted about 
three feet apart every way. While the plants are young, the joints of the leaves should be frequently eioimmed, 
lest they should be attacked by a caterpillar, which often destroys the young opening leaves, and consequently 
the beauty of the plant. 

2._NIC0TIANA MACROPHYLLA, Spreng. THE LARGE-LEAVED, OR OROONOKO TOBACCO. 

SvNONTKES. — N. UtiMima, Mitt. ; N. gigaatea. Sort. ; N. { at the base ; throat of corolla inflately yeDtricoee ; tcgmoats of the 
tabacam, var. macrophyUam. limb short, acamiiiated. — (G. Don,) 

Spiciric CBARAcrm. — LeaToa item^^laBpii^i ovate, acute, auiided 

Description, &c. — This is the largest species of tobacco, as it frequently grows seven or eight feet high, with 
enormous leaves and pink flowers. The whole plant bears a great resemblance to the common Yiiginian 
tobacco, except that it is larger in all its parts. This is much grown in Cuba, and its leaves are used for making 
the larger and coarser kinds of Havannah cigars. In England it is generally confounded with N. iabacwm^ and 
the year of its introduction is uncertain. 



3.— NICOTIANA RUSTICA, Lin. THE ROBUST, OR COMMON ENGLISH TOBACCO. 



Varistibs. — These are very numerous ; but the kiud best kuown is 
N . r. 2, Asiatica, SchuUet ; syn. N. Sibirica, Hort. ; N. Tatarica, 
Hort. ; N. scabra, Cav. ; N. rugosa. Mill, 



Spkific Craiucteb — Stem terete ; leaves petiolate, quite entire ; 
tube of corolla cylindrical, longer than the calyx ; segments of the 
leaf roundish, obtuse. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^This is the hardiest of all the kinds ; and, indeed, when once sown, it is so difficult to 
eradicate, that it may be almost considered a weed. It was one of the first species introduced, having been 
brought to England in 1570; and it is the plant known among the Indians by the name of Petun. It is a plant 
of no beauty, the flowers being of a dirty greenish -yellow, and the whole plant being covered with clammy hairs, 
extremely disagreeable to the touch. It is, however, very generally grown in large kitchen-gardens for the 
leaves, which, from their strong, rank odour, are considered very efficacious for fumigating insects, &c. Seeds 
are common in all the seed-shops, and they only require to be sown in the open border. 



4.— NICOTIANA LANGSDORFII, Wein. LANGSDORFFS TOBACCO. 

petiolate ; superior ones aknost sessile, decurrent ; tube of corolla 
clavate; segments of the Umb obtuse. — (G. Don,) 



EHOiumvas. — Bot. Mag. t 2221, and t 2555 ; and oiafig, 8, in 
Pkte 45. 

SpKcinc CBARACTiR.-~Stem branched ; lower leaves otate, obtuse, 



DescRiFnoN, &g.-— A very handsome pLint, growing about three feet high, with clear yellowish-green flowers. 
This species is a native of Brazil, from which country it was sent to Europe by M. Laugsdorff, the Russian consul 
at Bio de Janeiro. It was introduced into England in 1819, but it is by no means common in coUections. 



6.— NICOTIANA LONGIFLORA, Cav. THE LONG-FLOWERED TOBACCO. 



ENOiurmos. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2nd Ser. t. 196 ; and our 
fig. 5, in Plate 45. 

Specific Charactuu — Scabrous; cauline leaves stom-clasinng, 



oordate-ianceoiate, acuininate<l ; tnbe of the corolla long, filiform, five 
times longer than the subfoliaceons ctXjx ; lobes of corolla ofite- 
lanoeolate, acute. — {G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A very elegant species, firom the great length and slendemess of the tube of the corolla, 
which is delicately white on its inner surface, and greenish outside. The plant is of rather low growth, rarely 
exceeding two feet, and the leaves are of much feebler texture than those of most of the other species. The 
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flower does not expand till evening, or in clondy weather. This species is a native of Ghili and Bnenos Ayres, 
and it was introduced in 1832. Seeds may be purchased at any of the seed-shops ; and they should be raised on 
a slight hotbed in March, and planted out in May, when they will come into flower in July, and continue 
producing a succession of blossoms till October, or till killed by the frost. 



6.— NICOTIANA NOCTIFLORA, Hook. THE NIGHT-FLOWERING TOBACCO. 



adpresaed hain. Leares petiokte, oblong^lanoeolate, acute, nnduUiely 
curled. Tube of corolla cjlindrical, much longer than the caljx ; 
segments of corolla equal, obcordately emarginate. — (G. Don.) 



Stuontmb. — ? N. undulata. Vent. 

Enoratingb.— BoL Mag. t. 2785 ; Swt Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 262 ; 
and our^. 3, in Plate 45. 

SpEcinc Chajuctkr. — Glandular and clammy, and beset with 

Description, &c. — ^A very interesting species, growing about two feet high, with an erect, but somewhat 
lender, branching stem. The leaves are small, and much waved at the margin. The flowers, which are pro- 
duced in panicles, do not expand till evening ; the corollas are white, and purple beneath. The flowers when 
expanded are very firagrant ; but the plant is clothed with numerous short, clammy hairs, which have a very 
disagreeable smell when touched. The species is a native of the Andes, whence seeds of it were sent home by 
Dr. Gillies and Mr. Gruikshanks, in 1826. It succeeded quite well in the open border in the Glasgow Botanic 
Garden, where it flowered in the month of August. During the day, the plants made but little show ; but 
towards evening, the flowers, which were during the day curiously folded up, slowly expanded, displaying by 
degrees their pure white surface, and yielding a delightful fragrance. Seeds may be procured in the principal 
seed-shops 

7.— NICOTIANA PERSICA, Lindl. THE PERSIAN, OR SHIRAZ TOBACCO. 



Emgrativgs.— Bot. Reg. 1592 ; and our^^. 7, in Plate 45. 
SpBCiric Cbahactbr. — Clothed with clammy down. Radical leaves 
oblong-spatulate ; cauline ones senile, half stem-clasping^ acuminated, 



hardly repand. Calyx acutely 5-toothed. Corolla salver-shaped, with 
B long clavate tube, and ovate, obtuse, emarginate, rather unequal 
segments. — (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — ^The flowers of this species are very handsome, being green on the outside, and white 
within ; they are produced in racemes, and are very sweet-scented at night. From the leaves is made the 
celebrated Shiraz tobacco, which is valued in proportion as the leaves of which it is composed are thick, tough, 
and uniformly yellow. To obtain this result, the plants are continually watered while they are growing ; and 
when they have attained their full size, each plant is cut off close to the root, and stuck firmly into the ground. 
This is in September, when the heavy night-dews fall, and these soon change the leaves from green to the desired 
yellow. The leaves are then laid in heaps to heat, after which the stalks and midribs are tlirown away, and 
the leaves are formed into cakes, which are pressed flrmly together and packed in bags. When grown merely 
for ornament, the Shiraz tobacco is quite hardy, and only requires sowing in the open border. 



8.-NIC0TIANA ACUMINATA, Stmt. THE POINTED-LEAVED TOBACCO. 



clothed with glandular down. Calycine segments nairow. Corolla 
with an elongated tuhe, and roundish obtuse segments. — (G. Don.) 



Synokyxe — Petunia acuminata, Graham. 

SpKiric CBAJUcrm. — Downy. Leaves hroad, lanceolate, acumi- 
nated» undulated, on longish petioles. Panicles few-flowered. Calyx 

Description, &c. — The flowers are whitish, and not very handsome. The species is a native of Valparaiso, 
whence it was introduced in 1828, by Dr. Gillies. It requires no other care than sowing in the open border, 
but we do not know where seeds are to be procured. 
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isb, repoDdly uDdulated, tometimea Ijrate. Tube of the corolU slender, 
yery long. Segments of the limb ovate, acutish. — (G. Don.) 



9.— NICOTIANA REPANDA, WiUd. THE WAVED-LEAVED HAVANNAH TOBACCO. 

Syvontmss. — N. lynta, H. B. et Kth, 

ENGiuTiNOS.—Bot. Mag. t. 2484. 

SpsaFic Charactee. — Leaves stem-clasping, cordate-spatulate, round- 

Description, &c.— The flowers are of a pale pink, and rather small ; and the leaves are smooth, instead of 
being downy, as is generally the case with most of the other species. This species is a native of Cuba, particularly 
near Havannah, whence it was introduced by Mr. G. Don, in 1820 ; and the small Havannah cigars, sometimes 
called Queen's, are made from its leaves. It is hardy, and only requires sowing in the open border. 

10.— NICOTIANA NANA, UndL THE DWARF TOBACCO. 

Enoratimo. — Bot. Reg. t. 833. longer than the solitary flowers. Corolla longer than the caljx, with 

SuBcinc Charaotch. — Leaves lanceolate, pilose. Radical ones obtuse segments^— (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A very curious little species, not growing more than three or four inches high, with pure 
white flowers which rise from the axils of the leaves, and leaves of very delicate texture, from which the 
Portuguese prepare their finest tobacco. The Indians also set a high value upon it as a medicine. The species 
is rather rare, being only found on rocky mountains, where it flowers in June. It was introduced in 1823. 



11.— NICOTIANA MULTIVALVIS, Lindl. THE MANY-VALVED TOBACCO. 

ENCiuviKafl. — Bot. Reg. t. 1057 ; and ovufig. 4, in Plate 45. I solitary. Calyx many-parted. Capsules many-celled. Segments of 

Sfccjfic Cbabacter. — Clothed with viscid hairs or down. Leaves j corolla obtuse, deeply veined. — (G. Don.) 
fleshy, ovate-lanceolate ; lower ones petiolate. Flowers axillary, I 

Description, &c. — ^This species, though it has showy flowers, has leaves of a peculiarly rank and almost 
fetid odour. It is, however, preferred to all others for smoking by the Indians on the banks of the Columbia. 
The calyx is inflated and ribbed, and when ripe, it divides into several valves. The plant grows two or three 
feet high, and flowers in August or September. The seeds should be raised on a hotbed in February, then trans- 
planted into pots in March, and finally transferred to the open border, without breaking the ball of earth round 
the roots, in April or May ; or they may be sown in the open border in March or April. It is a natire of 
California, and was introduced in 1826. 

12.— NICOTIANA GLUTINOSA, Lin. THE GLUTINOUS TOBACCO. 



Synonyices. — Sairanthus glutinosus, G.Don ; Nicotiana militaris, 
WiUd. ; TabocuB viridis, Mmnch. 

Enora VINOS. — Bot. Rep. t. 484 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 107 ; 
and our fig. 6, in Plate 45. 



Specific Charactriu — EIrect, branched, and villously clammr. 
Leaves petiolate, ovate-cordate, acuminated. Rarcmes terminal, erect, 
secund. Corollas clothed with clammy baits outside. 



Description, &c. — A yery singular plant, which, though agreeing with the Tohaccos in most particulars, yet 
differs from them so much in the shape of its corolla, as to helong properly to another class and order, according to 
the Liniuean system (viz. Didynamia angiospermia^ instead of Pentandria monogynid). To reconcile this 
discrepancy, Mr. Don has formed of this species a new genus, which he calls Sairanthus, — from sairo^ to clean, and 
anthos^ a flower ; in allusion to the ringent corolla, which constitutes the distinctive mark of separation between 
this plant and the true Nicotianas. The plant grows from two to four feet high ; its flowers are of a dull red, and 
it is covered with clammy hairs, very disagreeable to the touch. It is a native of Peru, and was introduced in 
17^9. The seeds are common in the seed-shops, and they require no other care than sowing in the open border, 
and thinning out if necessary. 
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OTHEB SPECIES OF NICOTIANA. 



Tlie following have been introduced into our gardens. 

N. LANCIFOLIA, JVUld, ; N. YBARRENSIS, H. B, et Kunth. 
A native of Quito, with purple, bell-ehaped flowers. Introduced in 1823. The plant grows firom two to 
three feet high, and is clothed with clammy hairs. 

N. PUSILLA, Lin. ; N. HUMILIS, Ehret. 

A low plant, not growing more than a foot high, with small yellowish-green flowers. A native of Vera 

Cruz. Introduced in 1733. 

N. PANICULATA, lAn, ; N. VIRIDIFLORA, Cav. 

Flowers green, and produced in terminal panicles. A native of Peru. Introduced in 1752. 

N. CERINTHOIDES, Home. 
Flowers greenish-yellow ; capsule conical. A native of America. Introduced in 1821. 

N. DILATATA, Link. 

Flowers white, leaves large ; the lower ones being generally a foot long and four inches broad. Introduced 

in 1820. 

N. PLUMBAGINIFOLIA. Fit. , N. CRISPA, Jaeq. 

Plant scabrous and hairy, with narrow leaves and white flowers, which are of a rusty hue beneath. A native 

of South America. Introduced in 1816. 

N. VISCOSA, Lehm. 

Flowers white, and, as well as the whole plant, clammy. A native of Buenos Ayres. Introduced in 1821. 

N. BONARIENSIS, Uhm. 
Flowers white ; plant downy, but not clammy. A native of Buenos Ayres. Introduced in 1821. 

N. QUADRIVALVIS, Punh, Bot Mag. 1 1778. 
The whole plant clammy, with an unpleasant smell. Flowers white, and capsule four-valYed. A native of 

the banks of the Missouri. Introduced in 1811. 

N. ALATA, Link et Oito. 

A native of Brazil. Introduced in 1829. The stem is winged ; whence the name. 



GENUS II. 
SOLANUM, Toume. THE SOLANUM, OR NIGHTSHADE. 

Lin. Syst. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gmnouc Cbaractrr. — Cdyx 5-cleft, rarely 4H:left. Corolla rotate, rarely campanulate, utually 5-cleft. Anthers eonnivent, dehisciog 

by pores at the apex. Berry 2, rarely 4-celled. — (G. Don.) 

Description. Sec. — ^The flowers of all the species hear a great resemblance to those of the potato, which we 
should probably think very ornamental if they were not so common, and the berries are generally very showy. 
There are many annual species ; but some of them, such as the Egg-plant, require the protection of a stove, and 
others are not yet introduced, or have been lost to our gardens ; we shall therefore describe very few. 
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1.— SOLANUM FONTANESIUM, Dunal. DESFONTAINES' NIGHTSHADE. 



Synohtmi. — Njcteriam Fontanenum, Loud, HorU Brit, 
ENORAViNoa — Bot. Reg. t. 177 ; and ova fig, 5, in Plate 46. 
Spbcific CiuRACTUu-~3tem nUier woody, though annual, prickly, 



piloao. Leaves deeply pinnatifld. Segmenti ainuated. Corollai 
almost regular. Anthen imall ; lower one a little cnrred at the apex, 
browB« — (G. Dan,) 



Description, &o. — A coarse weedy-looking plant, growing three or four feet higb, with jrellow flowers and 
spiny calyxes. The stem and branches are also covered with strong spines ; and the leayes are very rough, much 
waved or curled at their edges, armed with prickles, and covered with a whitish down. The plant is supposed 
to be a native of Brazil, and it was introduced in 1813. 



2.— SOLANUM CAMPANULATUM, R. Br, THE BELL-FLOWERED NIGHTSHADE. 

EMGKAYnfoa.— Bot. Mag. t. 3672 ; and ovafy. 6, in Plate 46. | ovate, angolarly-lohed, hairy, very fnickly on both lui&oes, at well •§ 
Spkific CiumACTU. — Pricklea crowded, itraight, aubulate. Leaves I the calyxes. Raoemessimple, armed. Corollas campanulate^ G. Don.) 

Description, &o. — A very handsome species, a native of New Holland, near Port Jackson, whence it was 
introduced in 1819, but being soon lost, it was re-introduced in 1837* 
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OTHER SPECIES OF SOLANITM. 



S. RACEMIFLORUM, D<m, ; S, SCABRUM, Jacq. 
Flowers white, but rose-coloured beneath ; berries large and red. A very handsome species, the native 
country of which is not known ; introduced in 1818. 

S. JSTHIOPICUM, lAn. ; LYCOPERSICUM iETHIOPICUM, MUl, 
The flowers are white and drooping ; and the fruit is large, red, and resembling that of the Tomato or Love- 
apple. There are several varieties ; one with lilac flowers and large white fruit, another with dark purple fruit, 
and another with small yellow berries not larger than peas. The species is an old inhabitant of our gardens, 

having been introduced before 1597. 

S. DILLENII, Sehuiies. 

A native of Hungary, with small white flowers, and the berries marked with white dots. Introduced in 1818. 

S. 6UINEENSE, Lam, 
The flowers are whitish, or of a pale violet colour ; and the berry is round, about the siase of a small cherry, 
and black and shiny when ripe. A native of Guinea, introduced in 1817. 

S. NIGRUM, Lin. THE GARDEN NIGHTSHADE. 
This plant is common as a weed in gardens, and also in waste ground, throughout Europe. Its flowers are 
white ; and its berries, which resemble black currants, are poisonous. This is the Yerba mora of the Spaniards, 
and the MoreUe i fruits noirs or Morelle erh&-€him of the French. There are several varieties, natives of the 
South of Europe ; but none of sufficient beauty to be deserving of cultivation. 

S. FISTULOSUM, Rich, 
The stems are hollow, but in other respects this species resembles S, Guineeme, There are two varieties, one 
with black berries and the other with red ones. The species is a native of the East Indies, and was introduced 
about 1820. 
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S. INCERTUM, Dun. 
There are many yarieties of this species ; some with black, some with red, and some with yellow fruit, all 
natives of India. The species was introduced in 1823. 

S. RUBRUM, Mitt. 
A native of the East Indies, generally with the berries red or copper-coloured, introduced in 1817- There 
are above twenty other kinds which have been introduced, but which appear to be now lost. 



GENUS III. 
SARACHA, RuizetPavon. THE SARACHA. 

Lin. Syst, PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gf-Nbric Charactkr.— Calyx 5 -cleft. Corolla campanu lately rotate, reflpxed. Stamens bearded. Antben anparate, dehiscing lengthwise. 

Berry 2-ccUcd, covered by the calyx to the middle. — (G. Don.) 



1.— SARACHA PROCUMBENS, Ruix et Pawn. THE PROCUMBENT SARACHA. 



Synonymks. — Atropa procumbens, Cav. ; A. plicata, Roth. ; Sola- 
iiam procumbens, Dec. \ Physalis solanaceae, Ment. ; BcUiQia pro- 
eambens, Rcein. et Schultei. 



Sprcific Chaiuctrr. — Leaves twin, unequal, ovate, quite entire, 
glabi-ous in the adult state, but when young, villous on the margins and 
back. Flowei'S umbellate, drooping. Filaments glabrous. — (Cr.Don.) 



Description, &c. — A procumbent plant, the flowers of which are cream-coloured, with a green margin, and 
the berries small and shining. A native of Peru, introduced in 1822. The genus Saracha was named by Ruiz 
and Pavon in honour of Isidore Saracha, a Benedictine monk, and a good botanist, who was the means of 
introducing many plants to the Botanic Garden at Madrid. The genus differs very slightly in a botanical point 
of yiew from Solanum^ and the culture is the same as that of the different kinds of nightshade. We do not 
know where seeds are to be procured. 

2.^ARACHA UMBELLATA, Dec. THE UMBELLATE-FLOWERED SARACHA^ 



Symonymes. — Atropa uml)ellatay Roth. ; A. Rothii, Poir» ; Bellinia 
nmbellata, Rcem, et Schultet. 

EInoravings. — Swit. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 85. 



Specific Chaiucter. — Erect, hairy, much branched. Leaves ovate, 
wrinkled, entire, shining, acute, scabrous ; floral ones twin. Flowers 
umbellate, drooping. Filaments bearded at the base. — ( G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — This is the most common species of Saracha. It is a strong, vigorous-growing plant, 
with a thick, deeply channelled stem. The flowers, which are produced in umbels, are smaller than those of 
S. procumbens^ but they are of the same colour. The berry is of a dark purple. 



3.— SARACHA VISCOSA, Schrad. THE CLAMMY SARACHA. 



cordate, acuminated, sinuately toothed, and sometimes entire. Pedun- 
cles umbellate. Throat of corolla woolly. Fructiferous calyx 
coloured. — (G. Don.) 



Enokavings. — Swt. Brit« Flow. Gard., 2nd Ser. t. 323 ; and our 
fig, 4, in Plate 46. 

Spxaric Char&cter> — Clothed in every part with glandular 
pubescence, and viscid. Stem erect, suffruticose. Leaves twin^ 

Description, &c. — A very handsome plant : the stems are slender and graceful, growing about a foot 
high ; the flowers large, cream-coloured, and marked with numerous olive-coloured spots ; and the berry large 
and of a bright scarlet. The plant is a native of Mexico, whence it was introduced in 1835. It was at first 
treated as a greenhouse perennial ; but it is now found to succeed best as an annual in the open air. The seeds 
are not common, but when they can be obtained, they only require sowing in March'*or April in the open border. 

K K 
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GENUS IV. 
NICANDRA, Adan. THE ALKEKENGI, OR KITE-FLOWER. 

Lin. SysL PENTANDRIA MONOGNYIA. 

Gbmbric Chaiucter. — Calyx 5-parted, inflated. Segments lagitute. Corolla campanulate. Stamene incurred. Beny fleshy, 3 — 5-oeUed, 

covered by the calyx.— {G. Don.) 



NICANDRA PHYSALOIDES, GcbHi^. THE ALKEKENGI, OR KITE-FLOWER. 



Specific Chaiucter. — Plant glabroas, much branched. Leavet 
twin. Flowers extra-axillary, solitary, drooping. 



Symonymes. — Atropa physaloides, Lin. ; Physalis peruviana. Mill. \ 
P. datunefolia, Lam, ; Calydermos erosos, Ruiz et Pavon. 
Engratings Bot. Mag. t. 2458 : and oMrfig. 3, in Plate 46. 

Description, &c. — A very strong, vigorous plant, growing from four feet to six feet high in favourable 
situations, and sending out numerous branches. The flowers are large and showy, and the fruit resembles that 
of the winter cheny, being enclosed in a large inflated capsule. The stem is purple, and the branches are reddish, 
the colour becoming brighter in the petioles or footstalks of the leaves, and often spreading down the mid-ribs. 
The plant is a native of Peru, from which country it was first sent to France. It was introduced into England 
in 1759, and it has ever since been a favourite in large gardens and shrubberies, though it should never be grown 
except where there is abundance of room. The name of Nicandra was given to this genus by Adanson in honour 
of the memory of Nicander, a Greek physician, who lived about a hundred and fifty years before Christ ; physa- 
loides alludes to the great resemblance between the berries of this plant and those of phj^saUs^ the winter cherry ; 
and AUcekengi is its Peruvian name. The seeds are common in all the seed-shops, and they only require to be 
sown in rich earth in March or April, and then thinned out and transplanted, so as to leave those remaining in 
the bed at least tliree feet apart every way. This species is sometimes called the Peruvian Winter Cherry. 



GENUS V. 
DATURA, Lin. THE DATURA, OR THORN-APPLE, 



"^^^^I^^V^*^^^^^^^^^*^** 



Lin. SysL PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Calyx angular, 5-toothed, deciduous. Corolla conically funnel-shaped. Stigma 2-lobed. Capsule smooth, or 

echinated. — (G. Don.) 



1.— DATURA STRAMONIUM, Lin. THE STRAMONIUM, OR COMMON THORN-APPLE, 



Synonymss. — Stramonium yulgare, Moeneh. ; S. Yulgatum, 
G^srin. ; S. fcetidum, Scop. ; S. spinosnm, Lam. 
Enorayings. — Eng. Bot. t. 1288, 2nd ed. vol. ii. t. 315. 



Specific Charactbr. — Leaves ovate, angularly toothed, cnneifonn 
at the base, smoothish, green. Capsule furnished ^th nearly eqml- 
sized spines or prickles. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A very remarkable plant, which, though not a true native of England, has now become 
common as a weed in this country, among rubbish, or on dunghiUs ; being always found, however, near the 
habitations of men. It is a strong narcotic poison, but it has been much used as a medicine, and about twenty 
or thirty years ago, smoking part of the dried roots and stem was considered excellent for the asthma. Like 
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many other supposed remedies, it has howeyer £sillen into disuse ; and the Stramonium is now seldom grown, 
except in shruhberies, or other places where there is abundance of room, and where a plant with lai^e showy 
leaves is wanted to produce an effect. 



2.— DATURA TATULA, Lin. THE TATULA, OR PURPLE THORN-APPLE. 



SYNOKniE. — Stmrnoninm Tatnla, Mceneh, 
Engiutikgs. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 33 ; and our Jig, 1, in 
PUte 46. 



Spscific Character. — Leaves cordate-OTate, angularly toothed, un- 
equal at the baae, glabrous. Capsule furnished with nearly equal 
spines or prickles. — (6. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^The stem is erect, mnch branched, and from a foot to eighteen inches high, of a dark 
purple, but marked with a few lighter-coloured spots. The leaves are very handsome, with dark red veins and 
margin. The flowers are of a pale purple or lilac, with dark-brown calyxes; and the fruit is erect and very thorny. 
The plant is found in great abundance on the mountains of the Caracoas ; but it is also common over great part 
of North America. It was introduced before 1629, as it is mentioned by Parkinson. The seeds, which are 
common in the seed-shops, may be sown in the open border in April or May ; or in March, if protected from 
frost by a hand-glass or flower-pot being put over them at night. They are sometimes raised on a slight hotbed, 
but they do better in the open ground, and they never flower well unless in the open air. They succeed best in 
a warm border of light rich earth, sheltered from the north ; and in such a situation they will continue in blossom 
the whole summer, and indeed till late in autumn, ripening abundance of seeds. 



3.— DATURA FASTUOSA, MiU. THE MAGNIFICENT THORN-APPLE. 

Specific Chakactkr. — Leaves ovate, acuminated , repandly toothed, unequal at the base, and, as well as the stem, downy. Fruit 

tubercled. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A magnificent plant, growing four feet or five feet high, with very large flowers, a native 
of the East Indies, Egypt, and South America. There are several varieties ; one of which, a native of the East 
Indies, has double flowers, crimson on the outside and white within ; another, a native of Malabar, has semi- 
double flowers, of a dark-purple on the outside and white within. This species was introduced before the time 
of Parkinson, 1629 ; but it is now seldom seen in our gardens, though one of its varieties may be procured in 
the seed-shops, under the name of the double purple Stramonium, 



4.— DATURA METEL, Lin. THE METEL, OR HAIRY THORN-APPLE. 

ENGRAvniG Bot. Mag. t. 1440. ' toothed, and, as well as the stem, downj. Limb of the corolla 

Sprctpic Character. — Leaves cordate, quite entire, or a little I 10-toothed. Caljx terete. Capsule funiished with prickles. — (fi.Don.) 

Description, &c. — One of the commonest and smallest of the Daturas^ seldom growing more than a foot 
or eighteen inches high. The flowers are white, and, like those of most of the other species, they fold up at 
night, the leaves rising to enshroud them. The flowers are erect, but when they fall, the capsule becomes 
drooping ; it is very thorny, and part of the calyx which remains on, forms a curious kind of hood to it. This 
species is a native of the East Indies, Africa, and the Canary Isles. The seeds are common in the shops, and 
they require the same culture as the other species, with the exception that they will flower best when sown on a 
slight hotbed in February or March, and planted out in May. 

kk3 
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5.— DATURA CERATOCAULA, Ortega. THE HORNY-STEMMED THORN-APPLE. 



Synomymb. — D. macrocaii^s. Both, 

ENGRAYiifOB.— Bot. Reg. t. 1031 ; Bot. Mag. t. 3352 ; and omfy, 
2, in Plate 4t>. 



Specific Charactbiu — Stem terete, poTpliah, dichotomonSy horn- 
formed, pilose at the base. Capeule size of a nut, gliibrous, smooth. — 
(G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A magnificent plant, growing four feet or five feet high, with a ronnd stem, which is 
horn-shaped at its extremities. The flowers are yery large, white stained with purple, and sweet-scented. The 
capsule is smaller than in most of the other species, and not thorny. It is a native of Mexico, whence it was 
introduced in 1805 ; and it has also heen found in Cuba. The culture is the same as that of £). TatiUa. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF DATURA. 



D. FEROX, Lm. 
Closely resemhling D. Stramonium,^ except in the capsule being furnished with much larger and stronger 
prickles. A native of Cochin-China and Nepaul, introduced iu 1731. 

D. QUERCIFOLIA, H, B, et KurUh. 
Nearly allied to D. TatuUty but with the leaves shaped like those of the common oak. The whole plant is 
slightly hairy. A native of Mexico, in the most temperate climates, and consequently quite hardy in England. 
Seeds may be had at Charlwood's, and they should be sown in the open border in March or April. 

D. MURICATA, Bemh. 
Flowers long and white ; capsule warted ; but not prickly. Introduced in 1820, and supposed to be a native 
of the East Indies. 

D. GUAYAQUILENSIS, H. B. ei Kunth. 
Very neariy allied to D. Metel^ of which it is probably a variety. The flowers are white, and the stem and 
leaves downy. A native of humid places near Guayaquil, introduced in 1826. Seeds may be had at Charlwood's. 

There are several other annual species of Datura^ natives of South America, which have not yet been 
introduced. All the species are very handsome, and of very easy culture. The shrubby or tree species are 
now formed into a genus called Brugmamiay from several botanical differences in the flower and its calyx, and 
from the fruit of the Bruffmansia being always smooth, while that of the Datura is generally prickly. All the 
species are poisonous ; and it is probably from this circumstance, united to the beauty of the flowers, that the 
Datura is considered in floral language to represent deceitful charms. The word Datura is said to be a corruption 
of Tatorahy the Arabic name of one of the species. Metel and Tatida are the names of the plants so called, in their 
native countries. Stramonium is a syncope of the Greek name for the Mad-apple (a kind of Nightshade), 
from a supposed resemblance between the fruit of the two plants. 
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GENUS VI. 
HYOSCYAMUS, Toum. THE HENBANE, 



^^«^«^M^MA^t^h^k^l^kAM^tM^hB 



Lin. Syst, PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gbnuuc Charactkh. — Calyx Tentricose. Corolla campanulatcly funnel-shaped. Limb unequal, with one of the segments lai^ger than 
the refit. Stamens inelinate. Capsule immersed in the calyx, operculate. Placentas adnato. — (G. Don,) 



1.— HYOSCYAMUS NIGER, Lin. THE BLACK OR COMMON HENBANE. 



Emoratikos.— Eng. Bot. t. 591, 2n(l Edit. yol. iL t. 316; and 
OUT fig. 5, in Plate 47. 

Spkcific Character. — Clothed with clammy villi. Leaves sessile, I 



semi-decurrentj stem-clasping, sinuated. Flowers almost sessile 
Corolla reticulated. Teeth of the calyx mucronate. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^The flowers of the Henbane, though not so showy as those of the Daturoy are yet 
sufficiently handsome to seem very unsuitable to so poisonous a plant. The leaves, however, have a very strong 
and disagreeable smell, especially when burnt ; and it has been observed of them, that when burning, they throw 
out sparks as though they had been sprinkled with salt. No animal can eat this plant with impunity, except 
perhaps the goat ; and it is particularly destructive to poultry. It is a narcotic poison like opium, and it is 
used in medicine for the same purposes as that drug. The two plants also resemble each other in another point ; 
viz. that the seeds of the Henbane, like those of the poppy, may be eaten with perfect safety. Among the 
medical uses of Henbane is one very remarkable one ; it is, that oculists employ extract of Henbane to dilate 
the pupils of the eyes, when they want to perform any operation of peculiar delicacy ; and they apply it by 
dropping a little of the solution into the eye. The pupil in a short time becomes fearfully dilated ; and the effect 
of the Henbane continues several hours, without doing the least injury to the sight. The plant is a native of 
Britain, and it requires no other care than sowing the seeds in March or April in the open border. 



2.— HYOSCYAMUS AUREUS, lAn. THE GOLDEN HENBANE. 

Synonyme. — H. Creticus, Park, l gularly-toothed. Flowers pedicellate ; the three lai^r segments of the 

ENORAvnfGs. — BoU Mag. t. 87 ; and out fig, 6, in Plate 47. corolla undulated. — (G. Don,) 

Spbcipic CBARACTKB.i— Leaves petiolate, cordate-ovate, acute, an- I 

Description, &c. — A very beautiful species, usually grown as a greenhouse perennial, but which, if treated 
like a tender annual, and raised on a slight hotbed, will flower beautifully in the open air. It is a native of the 
south of Europe, and it wals introduced before 1640. The plant is not above a foot high, and it will flower from 
March till October. It is very seldom found in collections ; and we do not know where seeds can be obtained. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF HYOSCYAMUS. 



H. AGRESTIS, Kit. ; Swt Brit- Flow. Gard. t. 27 ; H. NIGER, Ro»b. ; H. NIGER, var. AGRESTIS, Nees. ; H. NIGER, 

var. ANNUUS, Sim$. Bot. Mag. t. 2394 ; H. BOHEMICUM, Schmidt. 

Flowers rather smaller than those of H. niger^ and darker in colour. A native of Bohemia, introduced in 

1820 ; probably a variety of H. niger^ and requiring the same culture. 
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H. PALLIDUS, WaidsL et Kit. 
Flowers pale yellow, without any dark veins. A native of Hungary, introduced in 1815. 

H. ALBUS, Lin, 

Flowers of a greenish yellow, with spots of green at the base of 6ach petal. A native of the south of Europe, 

introduced in 1570. 

H. MAJOR. Mill. 

Flowers pale yellow, with dark purple spots at the base of the petals ; a native of the Archipelago, introduced 

before 1596. 

H. MUTICA, Lin. 
Flowers dark purple on the inside, and dark purple on the outside ; the limb cleft, and the two lower 
segments white ; stamens purple. A native of Egypt, introduced in 1822. 

H. PUSILLUS, Lin. 

A dwarf plant, not above six inches high, with the flowers small, and yellow, with a violet-coloured base. 

A native of Persia, introduced in 1691 . 

H. AURICULATUS, Tenore. 

Flowers of a bright yellow, veined with dark purple. A native of Naples, introduced in 1823. 



GENUS VII. 
PETUNIA, Juss. THE PETUNIA. 
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Lin. Syst. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GnfERic Charactkr. — Segments of the calyx foliaceous, spatulate. Corolla with a short tube, and a dilated, rather unequal limb. Stamens 

unequal, enclosed. Placentas adnate. — (G. Don.) 



1.— PETUNIA NYCTAGINIFLORA, Juss. THE MARVEL OF PERU— FLOWERED, OR COMMON 

WHITE PETUNIA. 



the petioles at the base. Floral leaTes sessile, cordate-ovate, opposte. 
Flowers axillaiy, pedunculate. Corolla hu^e, naying the tube 3 — 4 
times longer than the calyx, and the limb broad and obtuse.—. 
(G. Don.) 



SynoimcBS. — Nieotiana axillaris, Lam. ; N. nyct^niflora, Lehm, 

Enoratimgb. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2nd Ser. 1. 119 ; Bot. Mag. 
t. 2552 ; and out /iff. 1, in Plate 47. 

Spbcific Chaiuctrr.— Diifuse, clothed with clammy glandular yilli ; 
lower leaves alternate, ovate-oblong, obtuse, pubescent, attenuated into 

Description, &c. — ^The white Petunia is so general a favourite, and so common everywhere, that it seems 
difl&cult to believe that twenty years ago its very existence was unknown among us. It is a native of South 
America, near the mouth of the Rio de la Plata, where it was discovered, and seeds of it were sent to Europe m 
1823. It was first treated as a greenhouse plant ; but as it was found to ripen abundance of seeds, and to 
propagate readily &om cuttings, it was tried in the open air, and found to grow freely as a border flower. The 
seeds are sometimes raised on a hotbed ; but this is unnecessary in the climate of London. They require a light 
peaty soil, or where this cannot be procured, a sandy loam ; and their roots should never be suffered to become 
quite dry, as they are easily withered by exposure to heat. Too much wet is, however, very injurious, and when 
the Petunias are grown in pots, they should be frequently watered (say twice a day in hot dry weather), but they 
should never be suffered to stand in saucers. Petunia is from Petun, iiae name of Tobacco in BraoL 
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2.— PETUNIA VIOLACEA, Lindl. THE PURPLE PETUNIA. 



Synoktmes. — Salpiglowii integrifolia, Hook. ; Nierembergia pho&- 
nicea, D. Don. ; Petunia phcenicea, Hori. 



1626; Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. 2nd Sen, t. 193; and oor^. 2» in 
Plate 47. 



Spkcvic Charactkr. — Prostrate, clothed with dammj bain or 
down. Leaves orate, on short petioles, acate. Corolla Tentricoee, 



Engratings. — Bot. Mag. t. 3113, and t 3556 ; Hot. Reg. t. with ovate, acute segments. Flowers solitary, azillaiy, pedunculate. 



— {G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — Perhaps no flower ever became a greater fayonrite in a short time than this. Scarcely ten 
years ago, in the autumn of 1830, Mr. Tweedie, a botanical collector, discovered it in Buenos Ayres, growing on 
the banks of the river Uruguay, and sent seeds of it to the Botanic Garden at Glasgow. It flowered there for 
the first time in Great Britain in July 1831 ; and it was soon after figured in the Bot. Mag. imder the name of 
Salpighms integrifolia. As it was found to propagate readily both by cuttings and seeds, it soon spread over 
England, and became a general favourite. Not so strong in its stems as Petunia nyctaginiflora^ it was more 
manageable ; and it was found to succeed equally well in a greenhouse and in the open air. So thai its fine hair- 
like roots were permitted to grow in light fine soil, and that they were kept moist, without being suffered to get 
too wet, the plant might bo trained in any form the grower pleased ; and so that it was allowed plenty of light 
and air, it was sure to reward its cultivator with a profusion of rich dark purple blossoms. The common modes 
of training this Petunia are against a trellis or wire frame, which it will soon cover, or over a bed in the open 
ground ; the latter being the mode now most generally adopted. When the Petunia is wanted for covering a 
bed in a geometrical flower-garden, the seeds are generally sown in autumn, or early in February ; and the young 
plants are kept in pots till they are ready for planting out in May. In planting the balls of earth out of the 
pots, they are generally laid on one side, so that the plants are ready for pegging down without bending them. 
In about a fortnight, the bed over which the Petunias were pegged down, will be covered with a number of 
upright shoots, each rising only a few inches from the ground, and each producing a succession of blossoms. As 
the old flowers drop off, fresh ones will expand, and the bed will continue to present a splendid mass of rich dark 
purple from May or June till the plants are destroyed by frost There are many hybrids and varieties of this 
species, as it is found to hybridize freely with the white Petunia, and as new kinds are being continually raised 
from seed. Some of these hybrids, or varieties, are very large, of a pale lilac, and very fragrant ; and others 
(particularly that generally called Petunia splendent) are of a rich dark crimson shade of purple. They are all 
of the easiest culture, and merely require scattering the sSeds on any common garden soil, to grow and flower 
freely ; though no plant better repays care bestowed on its cultivation. The Petunias with a dark centre are 
generally partly derived from P. hicolor^ the flowers of which have a dark centre, and are curiously streaked and 
veined ; but all these are much more tender than the others, and more difficult to propagate by seed. All the kinds 
strike readily from cuttings, without any artificial heat. 

OTHER ANNUALS BELONGING TO THE ORDER SOLANACEiE. 



The Tomatos {Lycoper8icum\ some of the kmds of Capsicum, several of the kinds of Winter-cherry 
{Physalis), and the Egg-plant {Solanum Mehngena)^ are all more or less ornamental in their fruit, though they 
are seldom cultivated solely on that account. Very beautiful preparations may be made from the fruit of the 
winter-cherry, the common thorn-apple, and the kite-flower, by macerating them ; that is steeping them in water^ 
till only the fibrous part of the calyx remains, which looks like a net enclosing the fruit. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 



ACANTHACEiE. 



EamniAL CBAiucmt. — Calyx usually 5.1caved, penisteot. 
Corolla monopetalous, the limb ringcDt, or 2-lippcd, the lower lip 
over-lappiDg the upper in asstivation. Stamens mostly two, both 
bearing antbersi hypogynous. Stigma 2-lobed, rarely undiyided. 



CapBulo 2-cellod, the cells two or many seeded, bursting elaatically 
with 2 vaWes. Seeds roundish, hanging by the ascending processes of 
the placenta ; testa loose ; albumen none. Herbs or shrubs chiefly 
tropical. 



GENUS I. 
THUNBERGIA, Lin. THE THUNBERGIA. 

Lin. Syst. DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 

Gkmeric Character. — Calyx double ; exterior in 2 leaves, interior shorter than the other, and laciniated with 12 awl-shaped teeth. Corolla 
campanulate, tube inflated, limb 5-Iobed, equal. Stigma 2-lobed. Capsule globose, beaked, and divided into 2 cells. 

Description, &c. — The genus Thunhergia contains several splendid hothouse climbers ; two of which, and 
perhaps more, will succeed perfectly if treated as annuals and grown in the open air. All the species are very 
handsome, and they are of different and very opposite colours; one species (T. grandiflora) haying purplish- 
blue flowers; another (T, coccinea)^ scarlet; another (T. fragramjy white; and another (T. aurantiaeaj^ 
bright orange, while the commonest kind, T, (data, is of a pale buff. They are nearly all natives of the East 
Indies, and are all well deserving of cultivation. 



1.— THUNBERGIA ALATA, Bojer. THE WINGED THUNBERGIA. 



Nursery in 1836, and only differing from the species in the colour of 
its flowers. 

Specific Character. — Stem twining. Leaves triangalarly-eordatey 
sinuately toothed, 5-nerved. Petioles winged. 



Enoraviicos.— Bot. Mag. t. 2591 ; Hot. Cab. t. 1045; Pazt. Mag. 
of BoU, vol. ii. p. 2 ; and our fiff. 4, in Plate 47. 

Variety.— T. a. 2 alhiflora, Hook's Bot. Mag. t. 3512 ; T. a. par. 
alba, Pazt. Mag. of Bot., vol. iii. p. 28 ; and our fig. 3, in Plate 
47. An accidental variety raised from seeds of T. alata in the Clapton 

Description, &c. — The extraordinary beauty of Thunhergia alata has long rendered it a general fayourite ; 
and the gardeners generally give it the pet name of Black-eyed Susan. The only objections to its culture were 
that it was at first supposed to require the heat of a stove, and that it was found to be peculiarly liable to the 
attacks of the red spider {Acarus tellarius). The first of these objections was soon obviated, as it was first 
found to thrive in the temperature of the greenhouse, and afterwards to succeed when treated as an annual in the 
open air ; but the second objection still retains its force, as we know of few plants more liable to be infested by the 
red spider, or from which it is more difficult to dislodge it. The best mode of getting rid of this little enemy is 
to syringe the plant well and frequently over the leaves with hot water, heated to 120°, as a less heat will not 
destroy the insects. When the plants are grown in the open air, they have, however, much fewer red spiders on 
them than when they are grown in a stove. 

Thunhergia alata is a native of the East Indies, and seeds of it were first sent to this country in 1823, from 
the Mauritius, by Mr. Telfair, to the late Mr. Barclay of Bury Hill, by whom so many interesting plants were 
introduced into England. When the plant is treated as a greenhouse climber, it is generally propagated by 
cuttings ; but when it is grown as an annual, the seeds are gathered as soon as they are ripe in October, and they 
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are kept in their hard, homed capsule till Jannary. The seeds are curiously shaped, and look as if they were 
covered with net- work ; they should he sown in a soil composed of nearly equal parts of peat-earth, or vegetable 
mould, and sand. The earth in which the seeds are sown should be kept constantly moist ; but it should be well 
drained, as the plants will wither if either the roots are suffered to become quite dry, or if they are kept in 
stagnant water. The plants are generally raised on a slight hot-bed, and planted out in May ; but in warm 
sheltered situations, they may be sown where they are intended to remain. As to their after culture, when sown 
in the open ground, they may either have the points of their shoots repeatedly taken off, so as to make them 
form bushy plants, or the long slender stems, instead of being twined round any object, may be laid over the 
bed, and pegged down at the joints. Where trouble is not an object, the plants may be grown in pots and 
shifted many times, as directed for Rhodanthe MangUiii. Seeds are common in the seed-shops. The variety 
appears more tender than the species. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



GENTIANEiE. 



EncNTiAL Charactzr. — Calyx 4—5-cleft, pennanent. Corolla 
monopetalous, with an equally-parted limb ; imbricate in nstivation. 
Stamens epipetalous, equal in number to the eegments of the corolla, 
and alternating with them, Bome of them abordye. Stigmas 1 — 2. 



Capsule (sometimes a berry) many-seeded, 1 — 2-ce11ed, usually 2- 
valved. Embryo straight, enclosed in the axis of a soft fleshy albu- 
men. Herbs, rarely shrubs, usually glabrous. Leaves opposite, 
entire, exstipulate. Flowers terminal, or axiUary. 



GENUS I. 
GENTIANA, Lin. THE GENTIAN. 
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Lin, Sytt. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
Generic Character. — Corolla campanulately funnel-shaped, 4 — 5-cleft. Stigma 2.1obed. Seeds roundish or oblong. — (G. />on.) 

Description, &c. — All the different kinds of Gentian are remarkable for the heauty of their flowers, and 
many of them for the medicinal properties of their roots. The genus Gentian of Linnaous has heen divided into 
several genera ; but we shall retain the old names, as they are those under which the species are distinguished in 
Plate 47, marking, however, the new names as synonymes. The name of Gentiana is perhaps the oldest example 
extant of the custom of naming plants after some person ; as it is said to have been named in honour of Gentius, 
King of Illyria, whose health had been restored by the use of the root of one of the species as a tonic. 



l.—GENTIANA QUINQUEFLORA, Lin. THE FIVE-FLOWERED GENTIAN. 



Syhovymbs. — G. amarelloides, Pursh,; Hippion quinqueflorum, 
Schmidt. 
ENGRiTiNos. — Bot. Mag. t. 3496 ; and ova fig, 4, in Plate 48. 
Specific Character. — Stem tetragonal, branched. Leaves stem- 



clasping, oval, acute, 3-nerved. Flowers terminal and lateral, 
3_5 together, on short pedicels. Corolla tubularly campanulate, 
5-cleft. Throat naked. Segments lanceolate, acuminated urith simple 
plica. Calycine segments very short, narrow.-— (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A very pretty plant, growing about a foot high. It was originally introduced in 1824, 
but it wa9 soon lost, and it was not reintroduced till 1835. It is a native of North America, where it was found 
in abundance, growing on the grassy banks of streams among the Alleghany Mountains. It requires no other 
care than sowing in the open border, and occasional waterings if the weather should prove dry. 

L L 
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2.— GENTIANA AMARELLA, Lin. THE BITTER, OR AUTUMNAL GENTIAN. 



Spbcific Character. — Stem tetragonal, panicuUtely bnmched &t 
top ; branches shorter than the intemodea. Leaves ovate-lanceolate, 
8-nerved. Corolla 5 -cleft. Segments ovate^u^ute, with bearded plica 
inside at the base. — (6. Don,) 



Synontmes. — G. laucifolia, Aqf. ; O. tetngonia, Mayer ; G. 
campestris, Geners. ; G. pyrsmidalis, Willd. ; G. axillaris, ReM. ; 
Hippion azillare, Sehmidt, ; Swertia oomiculata, Barrel, ; Eurythalia 
amarella, Bork. 

Emgratinos.— Eng. Bot. t. 235, Snd ed. vol. il t. 377; and our 
>fy. 6, in Plate 48. 

Description, &c. — ^This plant has been placed by modem botanists in the genus Eurythalia. It is a native 
of Britain, and takes its specific name of Amarella from its intense bitterness. It is a dwarf plant, seldom, if 
oyer, rising higher than six inches, and it requires no other care than sowing in any dry exposed situation. A 
calcareous soil suits it best. There are many varieties of this species. 



3.~GENTIANA NIVALIS, Lm. THE SNOWY, OR SMALL ALPINE GENTIAN. 



Stmontmbs. — Ericala nivalis, Bork. 

Engravings. — Eng. Bot. t. 896, 2nd ed. vol. ii. t. 376 ; and our 
fig. 5, in Plate 48. 

SpEaFic Character. — Stem simple or branched. Branches alter- 



nate, 1 -flowered. Radical leaves crowded, ovate, acutiih ; cauline 
ones lanceolate. Calyx tubular, 5«toothed, with acute hardly keeled 
angles. Corolla funnel-shaped, 10-cleft ; the accessory segments 
bifid.~(G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A most beautiful little plant, with vivid dark-blue flowers. A native of Scotland, and 
indeed found in every part of Europe, from Lapland to the Pjrrenees* There are many varieties, the most striking 
of which is one with white flowers. This species, from the brilliant colour of its flowers, its erect, though dwarf 
habit of growth, and the neatness of its foliage, is very ornamental, and it is well adapted for filling a bed in a 
geometric flower-garden. The seeds should be sown in a light peaty or sandy soil, well drained, and they will 
require no other culture. Modem botanists consider this plant as belonging to the genus Ericala. 
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OTHER ANNUAL SPECIES OF GENTIAN A. 



G. AUREA, Lin. 
The flowers of this species becoming yellow when dry, LinnsBUS gave it the name of the Gentiana aurea^ 
literally Golden Gentian ; but, according to Wahlenberg, the flowers are white. It is a native of Lapland, and it 
is said to have been introduced in 1823. 

G. GERMANICA, WiUd. ; EURYTHALIA GERMANICA, Mayer. 
The stem is purplish, and angular ; the root is yellow, and the flowers of a purplish blue with a white beard. 
It is a native of Germany, and it was introduced in 1818. The four following kinds are also comprehended in 
the modem genus Eurythalia. ' 

G. OBTUSIFOLIA, WUld. 
This species, which is sometimes called the Mountain Gentian, is a native of Switzerland, where it covers 
large tracts with its bright purple flowers, that assume a yellowish hue when they &de. It is very nearly allied 
to G. Germanica. It was introduced in 1826. 

G. PR^TENSIS, Frad. 
Nearly allied to G. GermanwcL^ but taller and more branched. A native of Russia, introduced in 1817. 
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6. CAMPESTRIS, Lin, 
The common or field Gentian is a British plant, with purplish blue or white flowers ; so bitter, that the 
country people use it when dry instead of hops to their beer. It is also occasionally used as a tonic in medicine. 

6. 6LACIALIS, VOL 
A beautiful little plant, with dark blue flowers, very nearly allied to G. nivalii. A native of Lapland, 
introduced in 1819. 

G. CARINTHIACA, FrmL ; SWERTIA GARINTHIACA, Wuff. ; PLEUROGYNIA CARINTHIACA, G. Don. 
The floweors are of a pale blue above, and white or lilac beneath. A native of Carinthia, introduced in 1817* 

G. UTRICULOSA, Lin. ; ERICALA UTRICULOSA, Bark. 
The flowers are salver-shaped, of a beautiful blue, with the tube striped with blue and white. The calyx is 
inflated, and has five prominent wings ; and the root is fusiform and yellow. A native of Europe, from the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean, introduced in 1822. 



GENUS II. 
CHLORA, Ren. THE YELLOW-WORT, OR YELLOW CENTAURY. 



^kArf«#W^^«M^^%#WW^>« 



Lin. Syst. OCTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Ciuractbs. — Calyx 4 — 8-parted. Corolla aalTei^sbaped, 4 — 5-paited. Stamens 8. Filaments very short. Anthers linear, erect. 

Stigma 2— 4-cleft. Capsule oval-oblong. Seeds minute. — (G. Don.) 



CHLORA PERFOLIATA, Lin. THE PERFOLIATED YELLOW CENTAURY, OR COMMON 

YELLOW WORT. 



Encratikgs. — Eng. Bot. t. 60, 2nd Edit. vol. iii. t. 661 ; and our 
fig. 2, in Plate 48. 

Specific Character.— Glaucous. Leaves perfoliate. Stem dicho- 



tomous, cylindrical. Flowers corymbose, with a flower in each fork. 
(G. Don') 



Descbiption, &c. — This plant, though a native of Britain, requires so much care to cultivate it, that it is 
very seldom grown ; though it is so pretty that it well deserves to become a garden flower. It requires an open 
hilly situation, and a loamy soil, with a substratum of chalk or limestone ; and without these advantages it 
seldom succeeds in the open garden, though it may be grown tolerably well in calcareous soil and in well- 
drained pots. Chlora is from the Greek word Chloroiy pale. 

a IMPERFOLIATA, Lin. 
This species differs frt>m C. petfoliata in the leaves being not perfoliate ; they are said to be perfoliate 
when the stem appears to pass through them, like the leaves and stem of the common honeysuckle, C. apri/olium 
vnperfoliaJta. It is a native of Italy, and was introduced in 1823. 
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GENUS III. 
PLADERA, Solander. THE PLADERA. 



V^^^^«WM^«A^^^M^^AA^ 



Lin. Si/tt. TETRANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gbnrric Chabactcr.— Calyx tabular, 4-toothecL Corolla funnel- ihaped, limb irregular. One of the stamens is shorter than the rast. Stigma 

2-lobed. Capsule l-oelled, 2.valyed. Seeds numerous. 



1.— PLADERA DECUSSATA, Roxb. THE DECUSSATE PLADERA. 



Enoratings, — Bot. Mag. t 3066 ; and our^. 3, in Plate 48. 
Stnontmxs. — Canscora decusaata, Wall. ; Ezacum alatum, Roth, 
Spscific Characteb,. — Erect. Stem and branches 4-winged, the 



latter cross-armed. Leaves ovate-lanoeolate, acute, 3-nerved, sessile; 
terminal peduncles trichotomous. Flowers pedicellate ; axillary ones 
solitary. — (G. Don,) 



Description, &o. — An East India plant of very little beauty, introduced in 1816, and growing abont a foot 
high. It is rather tender ; and it requires to be raised on a hotbed, and not planted out till June. Pladera 
signifies a moist place. 

P. VIRGATA, Ro*b. 
This plant has many synonymes. It is a native of the East Indies, whence it was introduced in 1820, and it 
has small rose-coloured flowers. 

P. PERFOLIATA, Roxb. 
This species has large, pale rose-coloured flowers, and grows about two feet high. It is a native of Malabar, 
where it is called Karujan cara^ and where the native women use it to ornament their hair. It has not yet been 
introduced. 



GENUS IV. 
ERYTHRiEA, Renealm. THE LESSER CENTAURY. 

Lin. Sya. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gmsuc Charactkr. — Caljx 5-clefl. Corolla funnel-shaped, with a short 4 — 5-parted limb. Anthers spiral in the old state. Style 

erect. Stigmas 2, roundish. — (G. Don.) 



1.— ERYTHUffiA CENTAURIUM, Pers. THE COMMON LESSER CENTAURY. 



Stmokymbs. — Chironia Centaurium, With,; Gentians Gentau* 
nam, Lin, 

Enorattvos. — Eng. Bot t. 417, 2nd edit vol. ii. t 320 ; Wood. 
Med. Bot t 157 ; and onxjig. 8, in Plate 48. 



Spbcific Ghaiuctib. — Stem tetragonal, dichotomouslj ptnicled, 
corymbose. Leaves ovate-lanceolate, 3-nerved. Calyx shorter than 
the tube of the corolla. — (6. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A British plant, with pink flowers, of which there are many yarieties. The species 
grows about a foot high, in dry gravel or chalk ; but it perishes if transferred to a soil richly manured. It is a 
powerful bitter ; and when steeped in gin, or any other strong spirit, it is taken as a tonic by the labomiBg 
classes. As a garden flower, it is only suitable for rock-work, or hard gravelly banks, where scarcely anything 
eke will grow. Erythrsa is from Eryihroiy red flowers. 
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2.— ERYTHRJEA LITTORALIS, Fries. THE SEA-SHORE, OR DWARF-TUFTED CENTAURY. 



Stnonymbs.— CluronU littoralit. Turn, et Dill.; G. pulchelU, 
Don, 

ENORAyiMos.^JSDg. Bot. t. 2305, 2Dd edit. t. 321 ; and owe fig, 

7, in Plate 48. 



SpKiric Charactsr. — Stem simple or branched, dwarf, tetragonal. 
Leaves ovate-obloog, obtuse. Flowers crowded, sessile, fitsdcnlate. 
Calyx about equal in length to the tube of the corolla. — (G. Don.) 



DESCRipnoN, &c. — A very beautiful little British plant, with tufts of pink flowers, growing on the seanxMist. 
It is well deserving of cultivation, and is admirably adapted for rock-work. 



S^ERYTHRiEA AGGREGATA, Sweet. THE CLUSTER- FLOWERED ERYTHRiEA. 



ENGRAniios.^Brit. Flow. Gaid. t. 137 ; and onr ^. 1, in Plate 
48. 

SPEanc Charactsr. — Stems tetragonal, much branched, decum- 
bent ; branches dicbotomous, aggregate, few-flowered. Flowers sessile. 



Leares spathulate, obtnae, 1-nenred, tapering into the petioles at the 
base. Bracteas linear, obtuse, rather longer than the calyx. Calyx 
twice shorter than the tube of the corolla. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &g. — A beautiful little plant, growing in tufts about three inches high, with dark rose-coloured 
flowers. A native of the south of Europe ; introduced in 1824. It is admirably adapted for rock-work, or it 
may be grown in small pots^ in sandy loam and peat. It does best sown in autumn, and kept in pots during the 
winter, under a hand-glass, or in a cold frame. Thus treated, it will come into flower in March, and will continue 
producing a succession of blossoms till November. 



^^^k#^MA^t^lM^kA^M^tA^^M«#M^'^<VWMMW^W^ 



OTHER SPECIES OF ERYTHR^A. 



E. CACHONLABUM, Rem. et Sehultet ; GENTIANA PERUVIANA, Lair. 

This species yields the celebrated tonic medicine of South America, called there Cohan laguen^ and mentioned 
by Humboldt. It is a native of Chili and Peru, and was introduced in 1825. 

E. SPICATA. Pers. ; GENTIANA SPICATA, Lin. 
This is the only species of Erythnea that has its flowers disposed in spikes ; their colour is pink or white, and 
they are very ornamental. The species is a native of Italy, and it was introduced in 1820. 

E. LATIFOLIA, Smith. 
This is a British species, which only differs from E, lUtoralii in the leaves being broader. 

E. PULCHELLA, Friee. 
A British species, the flowers of which dose at 11 o'clock in the evening, and which has been for this reason 
included in the floral clock, described by many writers. 

£. MARITIMA, Pers. 
A native of Tangiers on the sea-side, with bright yellow flowers. It was introduced in 17779 <uid as it never 
grows above four or five inches high, it is a valuable flower for rock-work. 

E. LUTEA, Rmm. et Sehultee. 
Closely resembling the preceding species, but a native of Italy on mountains. 



The plants enumerated in the preceding pages may be said to comprise all the 
ornamental annual flowers grown in British gardens ; at least they are all of which we have been able 
to obtain any account. Most of them are to be obtained at seed-shops and nurseries; and the 
others are all easily attainable if a demand were created for them. 
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A'CANTHACBX, 256 

Acarus tell&rius, 59, 256 
Addnis, fig. 3, in Plate 1, 1 
African Marigold, 186 
Ageriktum, Plate 31, 178 
AgroBt^mma, Plate 20, 112 
Alkanet, 224 
Alkekengi, Plate 46, 250 
Alonsba, Plate 44, 239 
Alpine Gentian, 258 
Al^ssum calyclnum, 73 
Anagillis, Plate 25, 141 
Ancbiua versicolor, 224 
A'nthemis ar&bica, 194 
Antirrhinum, Plate 43, 234 
Amadou, 207 
Amaranth^ete, 171 
Amaranth of the Poets, 174 
AmarintiiB, 172 
Amberb^o, 209 
Ambrdsia, 212 
Amothjstea, Plate 39, 227 
Ammbbium, Plate 33, 196 
Ampher^phis, 212 
A'rabis vema, Plate 13, 73 
Arctotis (sphenogyne) anthemdides, 

Plate 31, 190 
Arctdtis calendallU:ea, 206 
Arctdtis tristis, 206 

Aigem6ne, figs. 4 and 5, in Plate 5, 27 
Aster, 178 
Astr^us, 127 

Athanasia (Lonas), Plate 31, 197 
Atrdpa, 249 



Badria, Plate 31, 193 
Balsam, 135 

culture of, 136 

Bart5oia, 64 

Bastard Saffron, 209 

Bell-flower, Plate 30, 168 

Bellinia, 249 

Bidens, Plate 32, as Cosmea lutea, 184 

Bindweed, 147 

BirdVfoot Trefoil, 124 

Biscut^la, 78 

Bishop's- wort, 10 

Bitter Gentian, 258 

Black-seeded D61ichos, 135 

Bladder Fumitory, 42 

Bladder Ketmia, Plate 16, 95 

Blind Poppy, 22 

BHtum, 175 

Blue-bottle, Plate 33, 208 

Blumenb^hia, 63 



Blush Centaury, Plate 33, 208 

Boerkhausia, Plate 32, 21 1 

Bona Nox, 150 

Branching Larkspur, fig. 5, in Plate 3, 5 

Brilssica arv^nsis, 76 

Brow&Uia, Plate 44, 240 

Buckler Mustard, 78 

Bunias Cakile, 78 

Bur-marigold, 184 

BurreilU, 188 



Cac^lia, Plate 31, 202 

Caitfphora, 60 

Cakile, 78 

Calandrlnia, Plate 18, 101 

Calendula, 205 

Calendula pluviklis, Plate 31, 196 

Califomian annuals, culture of, 156 

Califomian Poppy, 31 

CalUchrite, Plate 31, 193 

Calli6psis, Plate 31, 181 

Callist^a, 178 

Calllstephus, 178 

Ciltha officinalis, 205 

Calves Snout, 234 

Calyst^, 147, 153 

Camp&nula, Plate 30, 168 

Canary-bird flower, Plate 21, 116 

Candy.tuft, Plate 12, 69 

culture of, 70 

Canscdra, 260 

C&ntua, 160, 163 

Cape Marigold, Plate 31, 196 

CapparidesB, 80 

Carddmine Lunkria, 79 

Carnation Poppy, fig. 5, in Plate 4, 23 

CdrthamuB, 209 

C^thamus lanktns, 210 

Castill^ja, Plate 44, 240 

Catchfly, Plate 19, 105 

Celbsia, 173 

C^sia (Alonsda) linearis, Plato 44, 239 

urticlfdlia, 239 

CenUurea, Plate 33, 208 
Centaury, Plate 33, 208 
Centrdnthus, 
Centrathdnim, 212 
Ceutrosp^rmum, 195 
Cerinthe, Plate 38, 222 
Chardfnia, 213 
Charidis, 180 
Chasm5nia incisa, 227 
Cheir&nthuB, 66 
Chelid6nium, 29, 30 
Chenopodikoee, 175 



Chickling Vetch, 132 

curious effect of, 132 

Chilian Nettle plant, 61 
China Aster, Plate 36, 178 

cultivation of, 1 79 

Chinese Pink, Plate 20, 111 

Chir6nia, 260 

Chl6ra, Plate 48, 259 

Chrysanthemum, Plate 32, 194 

Chrys^is, 31 

Cigars, mode of making, 243 

Cineraria ten^la, 179 

CineriLria tussiliigum, Plate 32, 203 

Clad&nthus, Plate 31, 194 

Cldrkia, Plate 9, 56 

Clary, 225 

Clay t6nia, 104 

Clebme, figs. 5 and 6, in Plate 15, 80 

Clintbnia, Plate 29, 167 

Cockscomb, 173 

Collfnsia, Plate 41, 229 

ColI5mia, 158 

Compositae, description of, 177 

Conv61vuluB, Plate 26, 145 

Conv61vulus Nil, 149 

Coquelicot, meaning of, 23 

Coredpsis, Plate 31, 181 

Com Bluebottle, Plate 38, 208 

Com Cockle, 113 

Corn Poppy, 23 

Coronllia, 128 

Coiyd&lls, 41 

Cdsmea, Plate 32, 184 

Cdtula, 197 

Crdpis (Tdlpis) barbata, Plate 31, 210 

Cr^pis (Bosrkhausia) rubra, Plate 32, 211 

Cressa, 153 

Crimsonrwinged Pea, Plate 24, 126 

Crotolaria, 108 

CracifersD, 65 

Cryptost^mma, 206 

Cuchbalus, 107 

Cuphea, Plate 17, 97 

Cuscuta, 154 

Cystic&pnos, 42 



Datbra, Plate 46, 250 
Delphinium, Plate 2, 5 
Deptford Pink, 112 
Devil in a bush, Plate 2, 10 
Di&nthus chin^nsis, Plate 20, 111 
Didiscus, fig. 3, in Plate 7, 42 
Dielytra, 42 
Dimorphdtheca, 196 
Dindtus, 153 
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Diplop&ppnfy 178 

DipMU^,2l3 

DiBcocipnM, 42 

Diitaff-thittle, 210 

DdlichM UbUb, fig. 12, in Plate 23, 135 

Dodder, 164 

DouUe Larkspur, 7 

Draeoc^phalum, Plate 39, 226 

Drac^pis, Place 32, 180 

Dragon's Head, Plate 39, 226 



Earth Pea, 132 

E'chinops. 207 

E'chium, Plate 38, 223 

Egg Plant, 255 

Egochl6sy 160 

E^ptian Bean, 135 

Elecampane, 189 

Elichr^snm, Plate 34, 201 

EUliia, 215 

Emilia (Cacatia), 202 

Ericala, 258 

ErytbrsBf'a, Plate 48, 260 

Ei^mum, 79 

Eschschdltzia, figs. 1 and 2, in Plate 6, 31 

Euchaiidium, Plate 9, 58 

EnrythUia, 258 

Eatbca, Plate 37, 218 

Ey&x, 212 

Evening Ptimrose, Plate 8, 46 

Everlasting flower, Plate 34, 201 

Ev61yulus, 153 



FMU, PUte 38, 214 

Fellda ten^Ua, 179 

Fennel- flower, Plate 2, 9 

Feverfew, East Indian, 195 

Fic6ide», 99 

Fig Marigold, Plate 18, 99 

Fil^o, 212 

Flax, Plate 15, 83 

Flos Adbnis, fig. 3, in Plate 1, 1 

Flower Gentle, 172 

Franc6a, 44 

French Marigold, Plate 32, 186 

Famkria, 42 

Fumitory tribe, 38 



Gaill&rdia, Plate 32, 187 

Galinsdgea, 189 

Garden Fennel flower, 9 

Garden Nightshade, 248 

Garden Persicaria, 176 

Garid^lla, fig. 2, in Plate 1,15 

Gariep, meaning of the word, 25 

Ga(ira,58 

Gentian, 257 

Gentijuia, Plate 48, 257 

German Aster, Plate 36, 178 

German Larkspurs, 7 

German Paste, 21 

German Stocks, 66 

Gilia, Plate 28, 160 

Gith, 10 

Qithhgo, 113 

Gladcium, figs. 2 and 3, in Plate 5, 28 

Globe Amaranth, 174 

Globe ThisUe, 207 

Gl^c^ maritima, 73 

Godetia, Plate 8, 52 

Golden Thistle, 213 

Golden Thistle of Peru, 27 

Gomphrina, 174 



Good night at noon, 96 
Grass Vetch, 1 83 
Groundsel, 202 
Gyps6phiU, 110 



Hatchet Vetch, 128 
Hawkweed, 210 
Heads of Poppies, 22 
Heartsease, 85 

culture of, 87 

origin of the hybrids and varieties 

of, 86 
Heliintbemum, 182 
Heldnium, 189 
Helichif sum, Pkte 34, 201 
Heli6phila, figs. 6 and 7, in Plate 13, 76 
Henbane, Plate 47, 253 
Herb Trinity, 87 
Hesperis, 66 

Hibiscus Africanus, Plate 16, 96 
Holtzia, 16U 
Hol6gymn^, 188 
Honeywort, Plate 38, 222 
H6rminum, 225 

Homed Poppy, figs. 2 and 3, in Plate 5, 28 
HomemlUinia bicolor, 238 
Hotbeds, to make, 34 
Hogelia, 42 
Hunnemimia, 33 
HydrophylUcese, 215 
Hyoscyimus, Plate 47, 253 
Hyp^coum, fig. 4, in Plate 7, 39 



Iberis, Plate 12, 69 

Impktiens, fig. 8, in Plate 24, 137 

Ipomoe'a, Plate 26, 148 

Ipomce'a rlibro-coertllea, Plate 26;, 151 

Isktis pinnkta, 78 

Isdtoma, Plate 29, 166 



Jacoboe'a, Plate 32, 202 
Jalap, plant producing it, 140 
Jointed Pea, 132 
Jumping Betty, 138 



Kaulf(issia, PUte 31, 180 

Kentzoph^llum, 210 

Knautia, 213 

Konlga, 73 

Kias behind the garden gate, 87 

Kite-flower, Plate 46, 250 



Labiitas, 223 

L&blab, fig. 12, in Plate 23, 135 
Lablkvia vulgiiris, 135 
Lag&8cea,212 
LamVs Lettuce, 214 
Larkspur, Plate 2, 5 
Lasthenia, Plate 31, 188 
LAthyrus, Plate 23, 130 
Laudanum, 20 
Lavatera, Plate 16, 94 
Legend of Rhodanthe, 198 
Leguminbue, 117 
Lepidium frdigrans, 73 
Leptoelphon, Plate 27, 156 
Lesser Centaury, 260 
Ligulate Flowers, 177 
Limnknthcs, 114 
Linkria, Plate 43, 234 
Llnum, Plate 15, 83 



Loisa,PlatelO,60 

culture of, 62 

Lobelia, Plate 29, 163 

Lobel's Catchfly, fig. 4, in Plate 19, 107 

L6nas (Athaniaia), Plate 31, 197 

Lop^zia, 59 

Lord Anson's Pea, 134 

Lor^ntea atropurpiirea, 185 

L6tus, Plate 23, 124 

Love and Idleness, 87 

Love in a Biist, Plate 12, 9 

Love in Idleness, 87 

Love lies Bleeding, 172 

LunJLria Ricdtia, 79 

Lupine, Plate 22, 119 

Luplnus, Plate 22, 119 

Lychnis, coe^li ritaa, 112 

LjFchnis las'ta, 113 

L;fcbnis prostrkta, 105 

Lycopersicum (Wolfs peach), 255 

Lythriux», 97 



Madkria, Plate 32, 191 

M^ia, 191 

Malc5mU, fig. 5, in Plate 61, 68 

Malesh^bia, figs. 3 and 4, in Plate 15, 82 

Mallow, Plate 16, 91 

Milope, Plate 16, 93 

Miilva, Plate 16, 91 

Malvitceae, 91 

Marigold, Common, 205 

Mart^ia, 228 

Marvel of Peru, fig. 2, in Plate 24, 139 

Mask-flower, 239 

Mathi61a, Plate 11, 66 

Matricaria, 195 

Maw-seed, 21 

MizuB, Plato 39, 238 

Menonvillea, 78 

Mesembryiinthemum, Plate 18, 99 

Metel, 251 

Michaelmas Daisy, 179 

Micr6pua, 212 

Mignonette and Clarkia, 57 

^,89 

, culture of, 90 

Milk Vetch, 127 
Mimulus, Plate 44, 238 
Miribilis, fig. 2, in Plate 24, 139 
Moldavian Balm, 226 
Molucca Balm, Plate 39, 227 
Moluc^la, Plate 39, 227 
Monkey-flower, Plate 44, 238 
Mondpsis, 168 
Moric^dia, 76 
Morphine, 20 
M6ma, Plate 34, 199 
Morning Glory, 150 
Moxa, 207 
Musk Mallow, 91 



Naming Annuals, 3 
Nasttirtium, Plate 21, 114 
Nem^aia, Plate 43, 237 
Nemdphila, Plate 37, 216 
N. insignis, culture of, 217 
NidLndria, Plate 46, 250 
Nicotiana, 242 
Nig^lla, Pkte 2, 9 
Nightohade, 247 
Noll-me-tanger^, Plate 24, 137 
Nbuea, 224 
NyctaginkceiB, 139 
Nyct^rium, 248 
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OnagriU^e, 45 

CEn<5the^^ Plate 8, 46 

Oil made from the Sunflower, 183 

— from Madia sativa, 192 

— from Poppies, 21 
Opium, 19 
Oxybdphoa, 141 
Ozjun, PUte31, 191 



Painted-cup, Plate 44, 240 

Pal^via, Plate 16, 96 

Pansy, 87 

PapavariLces, 17 

Papiiver, Plate 4, 17 

Papilionaceous flower, Description of the 

parts of, 119 
Parth^nium, 212 
Pedallncai, 228 
PericAUis, 20^ 
Persio^ria, 176 
Peruvian Winter Cherry, 2M) 
Pethnia, Plate 47. 254 

, culture of, 255 

Phacelia, Pkte 38, 221 

Pharbltis, 146 and 153 

Pheasant's-eye, Plate 1, 1 

Phlox Drumm6ndi, fig. 1, in PUte 27, 155 

Phosphorus, from the Nasturtium, 116 

Physjilis Peruviana, 250 

PhysJilU SolaniUwa, 249 

Physdstegia, Pkte 39, 226 

PScHdium,2ll 

Pimpernel, Plate 25, 141 

Pink, chinense, Plate 20, 111 

^,Deptford, 112 

y Valerian, 214 

Pl&deia, PUte 48, 260 
Platyst^mon, fig. 1, in Plate 1, 15 
PUtystfgma, fig. 3, in Plate 6, 30 
Plectoc^phalus, 208 
Plectritis, 214 

Pod61epi8, fig. 2, in Plate 34, 200 
Polemoni^ctt, 155 
Poljrgonum, 176 
Poppy, Plate 4, 17 

, culture of, 22 

PoTJUia, 153 

Portulkces, 101 

Prickly Poppy, figs. 4 and 5, in Plate 5, 27 

Primul^eae, 141 

Prince's Feather, 172 

Prismatocirpus, 168 

Purple Homed Poppy, fig. 1, in Plate 5, 30 

Purple Petunia, Plate 47, 255 

Purple Ragwort, 202 

Puiple-stemmed Valerian, 214 

Pyrethrum indicum, 195 



Qu&moclit, Plate 24, 148 



Ragwort, 202 
Ranunculacec, 1 
Rapistrum maritum, 78 
Red or Purple Hawkweed, 211 
Red Spider, 59 and 256 
Relne Marguerite, 178 
Reseda odorkta, 89 
Rhod&nthe, Pkte 34, 198 
Ric5Ua, 79 

Rocket Larkspur, figs. 2, 3, and 4, in Pkte 
3,7 



RoeUa, 171 

Rcom^ria, fig. 1, in Plate 5, 30 

Rose Campion, 112 

Rose of Heaven, Pkte 20, 1 12 

Rudb^kia, 180 

Rudb^kk alkto, 189 



Safiiower, 209 
Sage, Pkte 39, 223 
SairAnthus, 246 
Salpigl688is, Plate 42, 233 
Skhia, Plate 39, 225 
Sanvitklia, 185 
Saponluria, fig. 19, 109 
Sartlcha, Plate 46, 249 
Scabibea orientMis, 213 
Scarlet Jasmine, 149 
Schiz^thus, Plate 42, 231 
Schizop^talon, 77 

, culture of, 77 

Sc61ymus maculktus, 213 

Scorpion Senna, 128 

Scorzonera tingitJLna, 211 

ScrophulkrinesB, 229 

Scyphinthus, 65 

Sea Rocket, 78 

Securidkca, 128 

Secuiigera, 128 

Seeds of the Poppy, uses of, 21 

Senecio, 202 

Sedkm^, 228 

Shiraz Tobacco, manufiictuie o^ 245 

Silenkcese, 105 

Silent, Plate 19, 105 

Simsk, 212 

Sisymbrium, 73 

Sleep of planU, 129 

Snapdragon, plate 43, 234 

Snowy Gentian, 258 

Snuff, mode of making, 243 

Soapwort, fig. 19, 109 

Sogalg)na, 189 

Soil for tender annuak, 36 

Soil, mode of introducing any particular kind 

of soil for growing delicate plants, 8 
SolanlU»», 242 
SolJUium, 247 
Solium Mclongdna, 255 
Solknum procCimbens, 249 
Souci, 205 
Sowing annuals, 3 

Spanish Nigella, figs. 3 and 4, in Pkte 2, 11 
Spanish tinder, 207 
Speculkria, 168 
Sphen6gyne, 190 
— peculiarity in the floreti of the 

dUk, 191 
Spuned Valerian, 215 
Starry Marigold, 212 
Starwort, 178 
Stegia, 94 

St. Katherine's Wheel, 10 
Stock Gilliflowet, 66 
Stramonium, 250 
Strawberry Blite, 175 

Streptdnthus, figs. 3 and 4, in Pkte 13, 75 
Sunflower, 182 

Sunflower of the Ancients, ] 83 
Sweet Al^ssum, 73 
Sweet Pea, Plate 23, 130 

i culture of, 131 

Sweet Saffron, Plate 33, 209 
Swertia, 259 
Syrian Honesty, 79 
Syrup of Poppies, 23 
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TabiUms viridis, 246 

Tagetes, Plate 32, 186 

Tallnnm, 101 

Tame Larkspur, 6 

Tangier Pea, 131 

T&tuk, Plate 46, 251 

Tender annuals, culture of, 33 

Tender annuals, mode'of obtaining easily, 140 

Ten-week Stock, Plate 11, 66 

Tetragon61obus, 126 

Thale Cress, 73 

Thinning out, 3 

ThUpsi, 68 

Thorn Apple, Pkte 46, 250 

Thunb^a, Pkte 47, 256 

»— — culture of, 257 

Toad-flax, Plate 43, 234 

Tobacco, 242 

manu&cture of, 243 

T61pis, Pkte 31, 210 

Tomatos, 255 

Torduia, Plate 44, 238 

Trachymen^, fig. 3, in Pkte 7, 42 

Transplanting, 12 

Treacle Mustard, 79 

Tribe Aster6ide», 178 

Tribe Chichor^se, 210 

Tribe CynaresB, 205 

Tribe EupatoriicesD, 178 

Tribe Senedonideee, 180 

Triptillon, 213 

Trop«'olum, Plate 21, 114 

Tufted Centeury, 260 

Tiirritis, 73 

Two Faces under a Hood, 87 

Tying up plants to stakes, ftc, 6 

Valeri^a calitriipa, 215 

— — — eomucopift, 214 

Valerin^lk, 216 

Val^ia, 113 

Vegetable Rouge, 209 

Venice Mallow, 96 

Venus's Looking-glass, 168 

Vesid^a, figs. 1 and 2, in Pkte 13, 74 

Vetch, 129 

Vetchling, 133 and 134 

Vida, 129 

Vlok tricolor, Pkte 14, 85 

Virginkn Stock, fig. 5, in Pkte 11, 68 

Viiginian Tobacco, 243 

Viper's Bugloss, Pkte 38, 223 

Viper's grass, 211 

Wahknb^rgk,168 
Wall cress, 73 
Watering, reasons for, 13 
Water-pepper, 176 
White Petunia, Pkte 47, 264 
WUd Chamomile, 212 
Wild Sweet William, 107 
Winter Cherry, 250 and 255 
Woolly Ciirthamus, 210 

Xer&nthemum, 207 
Xim^nsk, 212 

Yellow CenUury, 259 

YeUow Hawkweed, 210 

Yellow Larkes heeles, 115 

YeUow Nigelk, fig. 6, in Pkte 2, 13 

YeUow Vetchling, 133 

Yellow wort, 259 

Zinnk, Plate 35, 203 
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Abortitb. Imperfectly deyeloped, not fertile. 
Achenium. A dry fruit which doet not open 

when ripe* and contains only one seed. 
Aconite. From Aconitum, Uie botanic name 

of the Monkshood. 
Acumen. A long taper point. 
Acuminated. Ending in a long sharp point. 
Adnate. Adhering to. Adnate anthers are 

when they are attached to the filaments 

throughont their whole length. 
Adpressed. Closely pressed together. 
Adnncum. Hooked, 
.^tivation. In the bud. 
iEqualis. Composite flowers, in which all the 

florets are biseiuaL 
Af^iregate. Clustered. 
Ajacis. From the nsme of the Grecian hero 

Ajaz. See p. 8. 
Ala. The wiogs of a pea- flower. 
Alato. Winged. 
Alba. White. 
Allncaulis. White-stemmed. 
Albumen. The white port of the seed. 
Alyssum. Madwort ; because it was supposed 

to cure Hydrophobia. 
Ambiguum. Doubtful. 
Anagallis. From Anagelao, to laugh ; because 

the plant was said to cure despondency. 
Androsace. From aner, a man, and sakos, a 

buckler, in allusion to the form of the calyx. 
Angiospermia. Bearing the seeds in a capsule. 
Anther. The pollen-bearing part of the stamen. 
Anthephorum. An elongated receptacle, on 

which the petals^ stamens, and oTsry, are 

seated. 
Annual. Lasting only one year. 
Annular. Ring-shaped. 
Apalcate. Without palesB. 
Apex. Top, highest part 
Appendages. Those parts of a flower which do 

not come under any of the regular divisions. 
Appendiculate. Having appendages. 
Approximating. Apprraching near to. 
Aiabis. Because some of the species were 

found in Arabia. 
Arcuate. Curved, or bent like a bow. 
Arenarium. Sand. 
'Areola. A little space between two raised 

places. 
Aigemone. From Argema, a cataract of the 

eye. 
Aril. A thick tough covering to the seed. 
Aristata. Bristled. 
Aristately. Bristly. 

Articulated. Distinctly jointed so as to sepa- 
rate readily in the hand. 



Arvensis. Field. 

Aspera. Rough. 

Assurgent. Rising upwards. 

Attenuated. Narrowing gradually. 

Aurantiacum. Orauge. 

Aureum. Golden yellow. 

Auricled. Eared. 

Autumnalis. Autumn. 

Awned. Terminating in a long bristle, like 

the ears of barley. 
Axillary. Springing from the axils or fork of 

the leaves or branches. 



Baccate. Berry-like ; that is, the seeds buried 
in a fleshy substance like those of the goose- 
berry and currant. 

Bartonia. In honour of Dr. Barton, Professor 
of Botany at Philadelphia. 

Beaked. Ending in a hard, beak-like point. 

Bibracteated. With two rows of bracteas. 

Bicalcaiate. Two-spurred. 

Bicomate. Two-homed. 

Bifid. Divided into two parts, or two-cleft. 

Bifrons. Two-fiuxd. 

Bi^bbous. Having two protuberances. 

Bilabiate. Two-lipped. 

Bilamellate. Having two plates, or being 
divided into two parts. 

Bilobed. Two-lobed. 

Biovulate. Containing two ova, or incipient 
seeds. 

Bipinnate. Twice pinnate. 

Biscutate. Resembling two bucklers. 

Biscutella. From bis, double, and scntella, 
a saucer, in allusion to the shape of the seed- 
pod. 

Bisexual flowers. Those that have both stamens 
and pistils. 

Blumenbachia. In honour of Dr. Blumenbach^ 
Professor of Medicine at Gottingen. 

Bracteas. The small leaves or membranes just 
below the flower. 

Bracteoles. Small bracteas. 



Cakile. The Arabic word used for the plant so 

called. 
Calcarate. Spurred. 
Callous. Hardened. 

Calydne. Belonging to the calyx, or part of it. 
Calyculated. Having the bracteas so placed as 

to resemble an additional calyx. 
Cslyptrate. Shaped like an extinguisher. 
Campanulate. Bell-shaped. 
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Ganescent. Covered with very short white 

down. 
Capitate. Spreading so as to foim a head. ' 
Capsule. A dry seed-vessel. 
Carpels. Seed-vessels. 
Cardiopetalum. Heart-shaped petals. 
Carina. The keel of a pea-flower. 
Cartilaginous. Gristly. 
Caulescent. With a kind of stem. 
Cauline leaves. Those growing on the stem. 
Chalaza. The projecting point in a seed opposite 
the hilum, with which it is connected by a 
slight cord-like projection, called a rapha. 
These parts are very conspicuous in some 
seeds, as in those of the orsnge ; but scaively 
visible in others. 
Channelled. Bfarked with deep furrows. 
Ciliated. Fringed with hairs lilce eyelashes. 
Citrina. Lemon-coloured. 
Clarkia. In honour of Captain Clarke, its 

discoverer. 
Clavate. Club-shaped; becoming thicker to- 
wards the apex. 
Claviculate. Somewhat club-shaped. 
Claw. A long narrow part of the petal inserted 
in the calyx, like the petals of the pink and 
the carnation. 
Cleome. From Kleio, to shut. 
Coarctata. Compressed, and crowded together. 
Cochleate. Twisted, so u to resemble the 

shell of a snaiL 
Cohere. Grow together. 
Cohering. Adhering together. 
Commissure. The smooth inside of an articu- 
lated joint. 
Comose. Hairy, covered with coma, that is, 

tufts of flne short hairs. 
Compacta. Compact 

Compost Soil composed of several ingredients. 
Concrete. Formed into one mass i joined 

together. 
Connate. Joined together at the base. 
Connective. A part of the stamen, distinct 
from the filament, which attaches the cells of 
the anthers to each other. 
Conniving. Conveiging, or inclining together. 
Connivent. Lying very close together. 
Consolida. Healing. 
Convolute. Rolled outwards, or two parts 

rolled together over each other. 
Coriaceous. Leathery. 
Comiculate. Homed. 

Corolla. The whole of the petals of the flower. 
Coralline. Belonging to the corolla. 
Coronopifolia. Buckhoro-leaved. 
Corragated. Wrinkled. 
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C^icAte. Like bark. 

Corymb. A head of flowers, the top of which 
is nearly flat, the footstalks of the outer 
flowers being longer than those in the centre. 

Cotyledons. The solid parts of the seed, 
which afterwards divide, and become the seed- 
leaves. 

Oiassipes. Fleshy. 

Crenated. Notched. 

Crenatures. Notches. 

Crenulated. The edge cot into small round 
notches. 

Cruciate. In the form of a Maltese cross. 

Cnistaceous. Having a hard brittle covering. 

Cucullate. Hooded. 

Cumulated. Thrown together in heaps. 

Cuneated. Wedge-shaped. 

Cuphea. Prom Kuphos, curved, alluding to the 
form of the capsule. 

Cuspidate. Suddenly tapering to a point 

CyauMu Blue, like the colour of the Cyanus 
or Com bluebottle. 

Cymes. When the flowers form a flattened 
panicle ; and are produced on short branches 
growing from one foot-stalk. The flowers of 
the Elder and Laurustinus are produced in 
cymes. 

Cymoae. Flowering in cymes. 

Damascena. Damascus. 

Decandria. Having ten stamens. 

Deciduous. Losing its leaves in winter. 

Declining. Bending downwards. 

Decompound. Twice or thrice compound. 

Decumbent. Lying on the ground. 

Dccurrent. Running down, as for example 
when a leaf extends along the petiole. 

Decussate. With the branches forming right 
angles. 

Deflexed. Bent downwards. 

Dehiicent. Opening naturally, as the pods of 
peas, &c., do when over ripe. 

Dentata. Toothed. 

Denticulated. Toothed. 

Diadelphia. Where the stamens are connected 
into two distinct bundles. 

IMaphanous. Transparent. 

Dichotomous. In two rows, or in pairs. 

Didiscus. With two disks. 

Didymous. Twin, two united. 

Diffuse. Spreading loosely. 

Digynia. With two styles. 

Discoid. FUt and round, like a disk. 

Disk. A round flat surface, sometimes applied 
to a head of flowers, and sometimes to the 
receptacle. In composite flowen the disk is 
the centre ; as for example, it is the yellow 
part o^a daisy. 

Dissepiments. The partitions by which a seed- 
vessel is divided internally. 

Divaricata Straggling; spreading widely in 
different directions. 

Diverging. When two parts grow close together 
at their base, and divide, turning different 
ways, so as to be widely apart at their summit 

Dodecandria. Having twelve stamens. 

Drupaceous. Where the seed is enclosed in a 
stone in the centre of a pulpy covering, as the 
plum or cherry. 

Dubium. Doubtful. 



Echinated. Covered with prickles, like a 

hedgehf^. 
Elata. Tall. 



Emarginate. Having a small notch at the 

extremity of the leaf. 
Embryo. Germ of the young plant. 
Enclosed. Not projecting beyond the flower. 
Ensiform. Shaped like a sword with a straight 

blade. 
Epigynous. Growing upon the style, or ovary. 
Erysimum. From Eryo, to draw, because it 

will raise blisters. 
Eucharidium. From Eucharis ; agreeable. 
Evolute. Not folded. 
Exserted. Projecting considerably. 
Exstipulate. Without stipules. 



Falcate. Curved like a sickle. 

Farinaceous. Floury. 

Fascicles. Bundles. 

Fastigiate. The branches growing upright, and 

close together, Uke those of a Lombardy 

poplar. 
Feather-nerved. When the veins of the leaves 

are disposed rqpilarly, like the feathery part 

of a pen. 
Female flowers. Those that hav« only pistils 

and no stamens. 
Fibrils. Small roots. 
Filament The stalk part of the stamen, which 

supports the anther. 
Filiform. Thread-like. 
Fistular. Full of hollow pipes, or small tubes. 
Flammea. Flame-coloured. 
Flavum. Yellow. 

Floral leaves. Those on the flower-stalk. 
Ploribundum. Many-flowered. 
Foliaceous. Leafy. 
Franooa. In honour of Don F. Franco, of 

Valencia, a patron of botany in the sixteenth 

century. 
Friable. Crumbling. 
Fructiferous. Fruit-bearing. 
Frustranea. With the florets of the disk 

bisexual, and those of the ray neuter. 
Fuuicle. A little sUlk by which the seed is 

attached to the placenta. 
Fusiform. A descending root, like that of a 

carrot 



Gallicum. French. 

Gaura. From Gauros ; superb. 

Gigartoid. Seeds having a half transparent 

membrane round them, Uke the seed of the 

grape. 
Glabrous. Smooth, destitute of wool, hair, or 

down. 
Glaucescent Hoary and bluish, or seargreen. 
Glaucium. From Glaucous ; a pale bluish, or 

sea-gi'een. 
Glaucous. A bluish-green. 
Godetia. Origin not known. 
Gnndiflora. Large-flowered. 
Gymnobases. A fleshy receptacle, bearing 
* separate fruits. 
Gymnospermia. Having the seeds at the 

bottom of the calyx, and not in a capsule. 



Hastate. Halbert-shaped. 

Hermaphrodite flowen. Those that have both 

stamens and pistils. 
Heterogamous. Of various kinds. 
Heterophyllum. With leases of various shapes. 
Hexandria. With six stamens. 
Hibiscus. From Ibu, a stork. 



Hilnm or Hylum. The scar or mark on the 
seed which shows where it adhered to the 
placenta. 

Hispanica. Spanish. 

Hispid. Covered with short stiff hairs. 

Hom<^;amous. All of one kind. 

Humilis. Of low growth. 

Hybridum. Hybrid. 

Hypogynous. Growing from beneath the ova- 
rium. 



Iberis. From Iberia, the ancient name of Spain. 

Im1>ricate. Laid over each other like scales. 

Imperforated. Apparently full of holes when 
held up to the light, like the leaf of the 
myrtle. 

Incumbent Lying upon. 

Incurved. Bending inwards. 

Indefinite. Varying in number in different 
plants. 

Indehiscent Not opening naturally when ripe. 

Inferior. Below the base of the stsmens. 

Integrifblia. Entire-leaved. 

Inter-valvular. Between the valves, or parts 
into which the seed-vessel is divided. 

Involucre. The floral leaves when they sur- 
round the flowen. 

Involute. Rolled inwards. 

Isocandria. Having twenty, or mora stamens. 

Junceum. Reed-like. 

Keeled. When two petals are joined together, 
or one is raised and curved in the centre, like 
the keel of a boat. 

Eoniga. In honour of Charles Konig, Esq., 
F.R.A., &c 



LsBvigatum. Very smooth. 

Ladniated. Deeply cut into small parts. 

Laterally. On the sides. 

Latifolia. Broad-leaved. 

Lavatera. In honour of Lavater, the celebrated 
physiognomist. 

L^fume. A seed-vessel which reaembles that of 
the pea. 

Ligulate. Flowen shaped like a cornet of 
paper, open at the top and joined at the 
bottom. 

Limb. The spreading part of a flower, in 
opposition to the tubular part, or the daws. 

linear. Line-like, long and slender. 

Ijneare. Linear^leaved. 

Loam. A soil consisting of equal parts of clay 
and some much lighter soil; as for example, 
a sandy loam consists of clay and sand, and 
a calcareous loam of day and chalk. 

Loasa. A fandful name coined by Adanson. 

Lobules. Small lobes. 

Loculicidal. From each cell. When the car- 
pels of a fruit do not part from each other 
when ripe, but each opens down the midrib, 
like the fruit of the Martagon lily. 

Lopezia. In honour of Lopez, a Spanish 
botanist. 

Loriform. Shaped like a thong, or strsp. 

Luteum. Yellow. 

Lyrate. A lobed leaf, in which the terminal 
lobe is larger than the side lobes. 



Macrantha. Laige-flowered. 
Maculata. Spotted. 
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HalcomU. In honour of Hr. Malcolm, a 

nuneryman at Kenaington. 
Male flowers. Thoae which have onlyvtamens 

and no pistils. 
Malesherbia. In honour of M. de Maleaherbes, 

a French botanist. 
Matbiola. In honour of P. A. Mathioli, an 

Italian physician. 
Menonvillea. In hononr of M. Thiery de 

MenonviUe, a French naturalist. 
Mericarps. The two parts into which the seed* 

resael of umbelliferous plants is divided. 
Micrantha. Small-flowered. 
Microcarpa. Small-fruited. 
Mmiata. Small. 
Minima. The smallest. 
Monandria. With only one stamen. 
Monopeis. One-fiiced. 
Moricandia. In honour of S. Moricand, an 

Italian botanist. 
Mucro. A little sharp point, terminating a leaf. 
Mucronate. Ending in a sharp point, termed 

a mucro. 
Multifid. Many times divided. 
Muricated. Covered with warts, or any short, 

hard excrescences. 
Mutic. Pointless. 



Naked. A naked seed is one without wings, 

&c. ; and a naked branch, one without hair, 

down, leaves, &c. 
Nerves. Veins of the leaves. 
Necessaria. Composite flowers, in which the 

florets of the disk are male, and those of the 

ray female. 
Noctuma. Night 
Nodes or Nodi. Swelled articulations of the 

stem, or knotted joints. 
Nodosum. Knotted. 
Numentaoeous. Producing nuts. 
Nyctolea. From Nykteria, a bat. 



Obcordate. Inversely cordate, or heart-shaped. 
Obovate. Egg-shaped, with the broad end 

uppermost. 
Obsolete. Scarcely perceptible. 
Obtusifolium. Obtuso'leaved. 
Ochroleuca. Yellowish-white; from ochrace- 

otts, the colour of yellow ochre, and leukos, 

the Greek word for white. 
Octandria. With eight stamens. 
Odorata. Fragrant. 
Oliverianum. From the name of Oliver, a 

traveller in the East. 
Orbicular. Round, orb-like. 
Orientalis. Eastern. 
Ovaria. Inctpent seed-vessels. 



Palavia. In honour of Palau y Yerdera, Pro- 
fessor of Botany at Madrid. 

PaleiB. Scales of the involucrum of composite 
flowers when mixed with the flowers. 

Palmate. Hand-shaped. 

Panicle. A loose spike of flowers or seeds ; 
as for example, a panicle of oats. 

Papillose. Covered with pimples. 

Pt4)pns. A feathery substance, attached to the 
seeds of the Composite, and other plants. 

Papulae. Globular protuberances fllled with 
a watery matter like those on the Ice-plant. 

Papulose. Covered with papula. 

Parietal. When the placenta is very narrow, 
and in the middle of each valve. 



Patula. Spreading widely. 

Pedicels. Foot-stalks to the flowers. 

Peltate. A leaf is pelute when the foot-stalk 

is flxed in the centre, like the leaf of the 

Nasturtium. 
Pentaglottis. Five-tongned. 
Pentagynia. Five styles. 
Peregrinum. Pilgrim-like, or wandering. 
Perennial. Lasting several years. 
Perfoliate. Where the stalk seems to pass 

through the middle of the leaf, like that of 

the Honeysuckle. 
Perianth. The entire flower, including the 

calyx. 
Pericaip. The fruit, or covering of the seed- 
vessel. 
Perigynous. Inserted in the calyx, or in the 

disk adhering to the calyx. 
Persistent. Remaining on a long time. 
Personate. When the flower is something like 

a mouth, as the Snapdragon. 
Petals. Leaves of the flower. 
Petioles. Footstalks to the leaves. 
Phcsnicenm. Crimson. 
Pilose. Hairy. 

Pinnate. Consisting of several pairs of leaflets. 
PinnsB. The leaflets of a pinnate leaf. 
Pistil. The seed-bearing part of a flower. A 

pistil consists of the ovary, the style, and the 

stigma. 
Placenta. A membrane to which the seeds 

are attached in the capsule or pod. 
Plicate. Folded. 
Plumose. Feathery. 
Plumula. The part of a seed which afterwards 

becomes the ascending shoot 
Pollen. The fertiliziug dust, or yellow powder, 

borne on the anthers. 
Polyandria. Many stamens. 
Polygynia. Many styles. 
Polymorphous. Of many forms. 
Polyspermous. Containing many seeds. 
Porrigens. Widely-spreading. 
PinnuIsD. The iMiflets of a doubly pinnate 

leaf. 
Prismatic. Shaped like a prism. 
Profoundly. Deeply. 

Puberulous. Coverod with spreading down. 
Pubescent. Covered with a soft whitish down. 
Putamen. A nut of many cells. 



Quadrangular. 
Quadrivnlnen. 



Four-sided. 
Four-wounded. 



Raceme. When the flowers are dispersed round 
a central stalk or rachis, each being on a short 
stalk. 

Racemose. When the flowers are produced in 
racemes. 

Rachis. The central axis of a cone, or of a 
spike or rscemo of flowers. 

Radiate. A composite flower, conristing of 
disk and ray flowers, like the Daisy. 

Radical. Rising from the root. 

Radical leaves. Thoae rising from the root. 

Ray. That part of a composite flower the florets 
of which are ligulate. 

Receptacle. The port at the upper end of the 
pedicel or foot-stalk that supports the differ- 
ent parts of the flower. 

Reflexed. Bent back. 

Reniform. Kidney-shaped. 

Repand. Undulated and dilated in the maigin. 



Resupinate. Inverted; turned in an opposite 

direction to what is usual. 
Retorta. Twisted, turned back. 
Retuse. Appearing as if bitten off. 
Rhoeas. From the Greek word for a Wild 

Poppy, or from the Saxon for red. 
Ricotia. Derivation not known. 
Ringent Gaping, like the flower of the Sage. 
Rotete. WheeUshapcd. 
Rudimentary. Imperfectly developed. 
Runciate. When the lobes of a leaf are hooked 

back, and gradually diminish to the base. 



Saccate. Bagged, projecting at the base in the 
form of a bag or pouch. 

Sagittate. Arrow-shaped. 

Salicifolia. Willow-leaved. 

Sativa. Cultivated. 

Scabrous. Rough or scabby. 

Scariose or Scarious. Membranous and dry. 

Scorpoid. Broom-like. 

Scyphanthus. From Scyphos a cup, and Anthqs 
a flower. 

Secund. Arranged on one side only. 

S^etum. Com. 

Segments. The cut divisions of a leaf or 
flower. 

Segregata. Composite flowers in which each 
floret has its own involucre. 

Sempervirens. Evergreen. 

Sepals. Leaves of the calyx, or outer covering 
of the flower. 

Septicidal. Dividing into several parts. When 
a seed-vessel is composed of several distinct 
carpels, which part from each other when the 
seed is ripe, like the fruit of the Rhodo- 
dendron. 

Serrated. Cut like the teeth of a saw. 

Sessile. Without any footstalk. 

Setose. Bristly. 

Silene. From the heathen deity Silenos ; the 
froth on the plants being compared to that 
from the mouth of a drunken man. 

Silique. A long slender pod, like that of the 
Radish or Cabbage. 

Siliquosa. Having the seeds in long round 
pods, like the Cabbage. 

Sillicle. A small short pod, like that of the 
radish. 

Sinuate. Hollowed out or scalloped. 

Sinuses. Scallops, or hoUowed-out parts. 

Spathe. A broad leaf enwrapping and enclosing 
the flowers before they expand. 

Spatulate. Shaped like the broad pointed knife 
used by druggists in spreading plasters. 

Spike. When the flowers are disposed round a 
central stalk or axis, without any short stalks. 

Spikelets. Small spike-like branches, diveiging 

' from a spike of flowers. 

Spirate. Twisted outwardly in the shape of a 
screw, like the bud of the Ipomoea. 

Spongiole.' The soft porous part at the ex- 
tremity of each root, intended to imbibe 
moisture for the nourishment of the plant. 

Squarrose. Spreading stiflfly at right angles. 

Stamens. Thread-like substances found in the 
centre of every flower, which produce the 
fertilizing dust called the pollen, and which 
consist of two parta, the filaments and the 
anther. 

Stellate. Stai^like ; generally applied to little 
tufts of hair or down. 

Sterile filaments. Without anthers. 

Sterile. When applied to stamens or anthers, 
signifies devoid of pollen. 
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Strign. Stiff upright hain, swelled out at the 

base. 
Stigma. The upper part of the pistil, intended 

to receive the pollen and conyey it down the 

style to the ovarium. 
Stigmata. Stigmas, or the divisions of the 

stigma. 
Stipe. The little stem that supports the seed- 

Tessel or ovary in the centre of the flower. 
Stipate. Furnished with a stipe. 
Stipules. Small leaves or membranes at the 

base of the petioles, or foot-stalks, of the 

leaves. 
Stoloniferous. With the roots extending under 

the ground, like those of the Couch-grass. 
Striatum. Striped. 
Style. That part of a flower which is between 

the ovary aud the stigma. 
Suaveolens. Very sweet-scented. 
Sub. Somewhat, or rather. 
Subnucumentaceous. Producing a few nuts. 
Subulate. Awl-shaped, tapering to a point. 
Succulent. Easily broken and full of juice. 
Suffruticose. Half shrubby. 
Superflua. Composite flowers which have the 

florets of the disk bisexual, and those of the 

ray female. 
Superior. Above the base of the stamens. 
Surculi. Young shoots. 
Suture. Where the seed-vessel opens naturally 

on only one side, like the pod of the pea, &c. 
Syngeaia. Composite flowers. 

Tap-root A long descending root, like that of 
the Carrot. 



Taraxacifolia. Dandelion-leaved. 

Terate. Round and long, cylindrical. 

Tenninal. At the extremity of the shoots and 
branches. 

Testa. The skin or covering of the seed. 

Tetradynamous. Having six stamens, four of 
which are longer than the other two. 

Tetragonal. Four-sided. 

Tetrsgynia. With four styles. 

Tetra-hexandria. Sometimes four and some- 
times six stamens. 

Tetrandria. With four stamens. 

Tetra-polygynia. With four or many styles. 

Tetraptera. With a four-angled capsule. 

Tomentose. Woolly. 

Torulose. Uneven, alternately elevated and 
depressed. 

Torus. The part or receptacle which spmds 
out below the ovarium, and supports the rest 
of the flower. 

Trachymene. From two Greek words signify- 
ing a rough membrane, in allusion to the 
coat of the fruit. 

Transversely. Across. 

Trichotomous. Produced in threes. 

Trifid. Three-cleft. 

Trigynia. Three styles. 

Trilobum. Three-lobcd. 

Triquetrous. Three-cornered. 

Tritemate. A leaf composed of three parts, 
each consisting of three leaflets. 

Trivalve. Three-valved ; that is, with three 
valve-like openings. 

Truncated. Appearing as if the end had been 
cut off. 



Tubercles. Warts. 

Tubular. Joined together so as to form a tube, 

affiled to the hidden part of the CoqtoI- 

▼ulus, &c. 
Tumid. SwoUen. 

Turbinate. Having the figure of a top. 
Turgid. Tough, not brittle. 



Umbellata. Umbel-like. 

Umbilical cords. The strings by which the 

seeds are sometimes attached to the ovary, as 

in the Magnolia. 
Umbilicus. The part by which the seed is 

attached to the placenta. 
Unarmed. Without prickles. 
Undulata. Waved. 
Unguiculate. Clawed ; when the petals of a 

flower become suddenly narrow, like those of 

the Pink or Carnation. 
UnilateraL One-sided. 
Usitatissimnm. Much-used. 
Utricle. A little thin bladder or membrane. 



Vemalis. Spring. 

Versatile. Hung so lightly on the stalk as to 

move with every breath. 
Verticillate. Whorled. 
Vexillum. The upper erect part or standard of 

a Pearflower. 
Villous. Clothed with soft long hairs. 
Violaceum. Violet-coloured. 
Viigate. Rod-like. 
Vulgaris. Common. 
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AUTHORITIES AND BOOKS REFERRED TO. 



Adan. Adanson, a French botanist, author of 
the Families des Plantes, &c. 

Ait. William Aiton, Esq., Director of Royal 
Gardens, and author of the Hortus Kewensis. 

All. A^Uioni, an Italian botanist, author of 
many works. 

Alp. Dec. M. Alphonse De Candolle, son of 
Professor De CandoUe, of Geneva. 

Andr. Andrews, author of the Botanical Re- 
pository and other works. 



Balb. Signer Balbis of Turin, author of Flora 

Taurinensis, &c. 
Banks. Sir Joseph Banks. 
Barton. Two American botanists: 
Bauh. Bauhin, two brothers, both eminent 

botanical authors. 
BeauTois. A French botanist, who published 

a work on the plants of Afirica in 1818; 
Benth. Geoige Bentham, Esq., Secretary to 

the London Horticultural Society. 
Berg. Bergeret, a French botanist, author of 

a work on the plants found on the Pyrenees. 
Bieb. Marschall de Bieberatein, author of the 

Flora Taurico-Caucasica, and other works, 
Biv. Bivona of Palermo, a Sicilian botanist. 
Bot. Gard. See Maund. 
Bot. The Botanist, conducted by B. Maund, 

Esq., 2 Tols. to the end of 1839. 



Bot. Mag. The Botanical Magazine ; con- 
ducted first by Mr. Curtis, afterwards by Dr. 
Sims, and now by Sir W. J. Hooker. 65 
Tols. to 1839. 

Bot Reg. The Botanical Register, 25 vols, to 
1840 ; now conducted by Dr. Lindley. 

Brot. Brotero, a Portuguese, author of the 
Flora Lusitanica. 

Buchoz. A French botanical author. 

Bull. Bulliardy a French botanical author. 

Burchell. Author of Travels in South Africa, 
&c. 

Cass. Cassini, an Italian botanist. 

Cay. Cavanilles, Professor of Botany at Madrid. 

Cham. Chamisso, a German naturalist, who 

has long resided in Russia. 
Chav. Chavannes, author of Monographic 

des Antirrhinees, published at Geneva. 
Choisy. A Swiss botanist. 
Church. Churchill's Medical Botany, 2 vols. 
Clarke. Author of Travels in various countries 

of Europe, &c. 
Coult. Coulter, author of Memoire sur les 

Dipsac^, published at Geneva. 
Crantz. A German botanist, author of many 

works. 
Curtis. A nurseryman at Lambeth, author of 

many works, and who established the Bot 

Mag. in 1787. 



Curt. Fl. Lend. Curtis*s Flora LondiDeoaisy 

2 vols. 1777. 
Cunn. Cunningham, an English botanist, well 

known for his researches in Australia. 



D. Don. Professor of Botany in the King's 
CoU^, and libraiian to the Lin. Soc. 

Dec. Professor De CandoUe, of Geneva, author 
of many botanical works. 

Del. Delessert, a French botanical author. 

Deppe. One of the writers in the linnsea. 

Desf. Des Fontaines. A French botanisty 
who traToUed in Africa; author of many 
works. 

Dom. Dombey, a French botanist. 

Donn. Author of Hortus Cautabri^ensisy &c. 

DougL Douglas, a collector sent out to Cali- 
fornia by the London Horticultural Society. 

Dufr. Dufiresne, author of Histoire Natorelle, 
&c., de la Familie des Valerian^es. 

Dum. Du Mont de Courset ; a French bota- 
nist, who had a splendid collection of plants 
in his garden near Boulogne. 

Dun. Dunal, a French botanist, author of 
several works. 



Ebret. Anthor'of Plantar et Papiliooet lariores. 
London, 1748. 
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Ell. Elliot, tttthor of « Sketch of the Botany 
of South Carolina and Georgia. 

Eng. Bot English Botany, 36 rob. By Sir 
J. E. Smith, the plates by Sowerby. The 
second edition of this work is arranged accord- 
ing to the Linnean syitem. 



Fisch. et Meyer. Fischer and Meyer, Russian 

botanists. 
Fl. Cab. Floral Cabinet, conducted by Messrs. 

Knowles and Westcott, 3 vols. 
Fl. Hist. Flora Historica, by Phillipe, 2 vols. 

London. 
Forsk. Forskaol, a Danish botanist, author of 

several works on the Flora of Egypt, &c. 
Foug. Fougerouz do Bondaroy, a French 

botanist. 
Fuchs or Fuchsius. A German botanist, author 

of a Latin history of Plants, published at 

BasU in 1542. 



Gart. Giirtner. There are two botanical 
authors of this name, fiither and son. 

Gault. Dr. Gaulthier, a French writer on 
maple sugar. 

G. Don. George Don, Esq., author of a Gene- 
ral System of Botany, &c. &c. 

Gill. Dr. Gillies, a traveller in South America. 

Glox. Gloxin, author of Observationes Bota- 
nies}, Strasburg. 

Gmel. Gmelin. There were several botanists 
of this name, one of whom wrote the Flora 
Sibirica. 

Graham. Dr. Graham of Edinburgh. 

Guss. Gussone, a Neapolitan writer on plants. 



Ham. Dr. Buchanan, who afterwards took 

the name of Hamilton. A writer on Nepal 

plants. 
Hayne. A German botanical author. 
H. B. et Kunth. Humboldt, Bonpland, and 

Kunth, who wrote conjointly on the plants 

of South America. 
Hoff. G. F. Hoffman, a German botanist 
Hoffm. et Link. Hoffman and Link, authors 

of the Flore Portugaise. 
Hook. Sir W. J. Hooker, Professor of Botany 

at Glasgow, and Editor of the Bot. Mag. 
Hook, et Amott. Sir W. J. Hooker, and Dr. 

Amott, in a work on the Plants of South 

America. 
Horn. Homeman, a Danish botanist, one of 

the authors of the Flora Danica. 
Hort. Berol. Hortus Berolinensis, Catalogue 

of Plants in the Berlin Garden. 
Hort. Duro. Hortus Durovemi, aCataloflrue 

of the Plants, &c., in the Canterbury nursery. 
Hortus Kewensis. A work in 5 vols., contain- 
ing a Catalogue of the Plants culdvated in 

the Botanic Garden at Kew. 
Hort. Hortus, or Hortulanus, of gardens, or 

of gardeners ; meaning a name common in 

gardens before it was recorded in any book. 
Houst. Houston, author of some papers in 

Phil. Trans, 



Jacq. The Baron Von Jaoquin, of Vienna, 

author of many botanical works. 
Juss. Jussieu, the establisher of the Natural 

System of Botany. 



Eer. H. Bellenden Ker, Esq., for some time 

Conductor of the Bot. R^. 
Kunth. Author of the Flora Berolinensis, and 

other works. 
Knowl. et West. G. B. Knowles and F. 

Westcott, Esqrs., Conductors of the Floral 

Cabinet. 



Lag. La Gasca, Professor of Botany at Madrid 

in 1811 ; author of many works. 
La Llave et Lezarsa. Spanish botanists, who 

wrote on the plants of Mexico. 
Lam. Lamarck, a French botanist, one of the 

authors of the Encyclopedle M^thodique. 
Lapey. La Peyfouse, author of the History of 

the Plants of the Pyrenees, &c &c. 
Ledeb. Ledebour, a Prussian botanist, author 

of Flora Altaica, &c. 
Lehm. Lehman, a German botanist, author of 

many works. 
Leyss. Leysser, a German botanist 
L'Herit L'Horitier, a French botanist, anther 

of many works. 
Lindl. Dr. Lin^ley, author of the Ladies' 

Botany, and many other Botanical works. 
Lin. Linnseus. 

Lin. jun. The son of Linnaeus. 
Lin. Syst Linnean System. 
Link. Professor of Botany at Gottingon. 
Link and Otto. Professor Link, and M. Otto, 

(urator of the Berlin But Gard., authors 

of several works. 
Lour. Loureiro, author of the Flora Cochin- 

chinensis, Lisbon, 1790. 



Mart. Mill. Professor Martyn's edition of 

Miller*s Dictionary, published in 1787. 
Maund*s Bot. Gard. The Botanic Garden, 

conducted by B. Maund, Esq., 8 vols, to the 

end of 1839. 
Michz. Michaux, father and son ; two French 

botanists, who wrote on the plants of North 

America. 
Mill. Philip Miller, author of MiUer's Dic- 
tionary. 
Mill. Diet The Gardener's Dictionary. 
Moc. et Sess. Modno and Sess^, two Spanish 

botanists, who published the Flora Mexicana. 
Moench. A German botanist, author of many 

works. 
Moris. Morison, an old English botanical 

author in the 17th century. 
Murr. J. A. Murray, Esq., an English botanist, 

who published a work on the Linnean 

System, &c. 



N. Burm. Nicol Burmann, a Dutch botanist, 

author of several works. 
Neck. Necker, author of Elementa Botanica, 

&C. 

Nees von Essenbach. Author of Hone Physicte 

Berolinensis, &c. Bonn, 1820. 
Nutt. Nuttall, an American botanist, author 

of several works. 



Ortega. A Spanish botanist author of the 
Continuation of the Flora Espanola. 



Pen. Persoon, author of a work on Fungi, &c. 
Pliny. The ancient Roman natuxaliit. 



Pospp. PoBppig, author of Tniveli in Sonth 

America. 
Pohl. Author of Plantarum Brasiless, &c, 

published at Vienna. 
Poir. Poiret, a French botanist, one of the 

authors of the Eacyc. M^thodique. 
Pursh. The author of a Flora of North 

America. 



R«UBch. Rsuschel, author of an enumeration 

of plants, &c., published at Leipsig. 
Raf. Rafinesque, an American ; author of the 

Medical Flora of the United States, &c 
R. Br. Dr. Robert Brown, author of many 

works. 
Reich. Reichard, author of seversl botanical 

works published at Frankfort 
Retz or Retuus. A German botanical author. 
Rich. Richard, father and son, French botanists, 

authors of many works. 
Riv. Rivinus, a German author of several 

works. 
Rosm. et Schultes. Ramer a Swiss, and 

Schultcs a German, who wrote conjointly 

Systema Vegetabilum, 7 vols., &c. 
Roth. A German botanical author. 
Roxb. Dr. Roxburgh, author of Hortus 

Bengalensis, &c. 
Ruiz et Pavon. Two Spanish botanists, who 

wrote the Flora Peruviana, Ac* 



Sal. R. A. Salisbory, Esq., author of several 

botanical works. 
Schlecht. Professor Schlechtendal of Berlin, 

conductor of the Linnea, and author of many 

botanical works. 
Schmidt Author of Flora Bohemica, &e. 
Schott A German botanist residing at Ldpaig. 
Schou. Schousboa, a Swedi^ botanist, who 

wrote on the plants of Morocco. 
Schrad. Schrader, a Hanoverian botanist, author 

of several works. 
Scop. Scopoli, author of the Flora Camiolica, 

&c. &C. 
Shaw. Author of Travels in Barbary and the 

Levant, &c 
Sib. et Fis. Dr. Sibthorp, a celebrated bota- 
nical traveller, and one of the authors of the 

Flora Grasca ; and Dr. Fischer, Director of 

the Imperial Botanic Garden at St Peters- 
burgh. 
Sib. et Smith Fl. Groc. Dr. Sibthorp and Sir 

James Edward Smith in the Flora GrBDca. 
Sims. Dr. Sinu, for many years editor of the 

Bot. Mag. 
Smith. Sir James Edward Smith, author of 

many botanical works. 
Spach. A German boUnist residing in Paris, 

celebrated for making many new species and 

genera. 
Spreng. Sprengel, a German botanist, author 

of many botanical works. 
Stev. Steven, author of several works on the 

plants of Russia. 
Swt Brit Flow. Gard. The British Flower 

Garden, by Robert Sweet, 7 vols. 
Swt. Robert Sweet, author of the British 

Flower Garden, and several botanical works. 



Tausch. Author of several botanical works, 
published at Prague. 
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Tenore. Author of th« Flora Neapolitana, 

&c. 
Thore. Author of Ohiervations in the Journal 

Botanique. 
Thun. Thunherg, author of the Flora Japonica, 

Toume. Toumefort, a botanical author, ivho 
published a Sjitem of Plants founded on 
the shape of the floweri a little before that 
of LinnsDUS. 



Vahl. A Danish botanist, author of many 

ivorks. 
Vent. Ventenati a French botanist and 

botanical author. 
Vig. Yiguier, a French botanist, who wrote 

the Natural History of Poppies and Aige- 

mooes. 
Visiani. Author of Planta: DalmaticsB, &c. 
YiT. Viviani, author of Flora Coraic», &c., 

published at Genoa. 



Walds. et Kit. Waldstein and Eitaibel, who 

wrote on the Plants of Hungary. 
Wallr. Wallroth, a German botanisU 
Walt« Walter, author of the Flora Caroliniana. 
Wein. Weinmann, a German botanut, author 

of several works. 
Willd . Willdenow, a German botanist, anthor 

of many works. 
Wood. Med. Hot. Woodville's Medical 

Botany, 4 vols. 



THE END. 
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